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HE end for which the Peace So- 
ciety has been established, indi- 
cates very clearly the benevolence of 
itsfounders. They appear, however, 
to have made a great mistake with 
respect to some of the means by which 
they hope to attain the beneficent 
object of their endeavours, viz. peace 
among the nations. The passions of 
mankind are, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the same 
as those which agitated human breasts 
during the first, and will be the same 
to the end of time. There will al- 
ways be cupidity, and envy, and hate, 
in nations and in individuals. The 
wrongs that individuals perpetrate 
against each other, nations will also 
be ready reciprocally to commit ; and 
the experience of all the past has 
taught us, and the future will confirm 
the lesson, that FEAR is one great 
element sanctioning the just decrees 
of men, which cannot at any time 
be laid aside by the legislator or the 
statesman. As society advances from 
barbarism to civilization, violent 
punishments do, indeed, daily de- 
crease. But though the force of so- 
ciety is not so often or so fiercely 
and openly employed in the more 
civilized as in the more rude and 
uneducated periods of a nation’s his- 
tory, it yet always exists and remains 
the same. It is ever ready if needed, 
and the violent and mischievous minds 
that are kept in order by the power 
of public opinion, are so because they 
know that resistance is vain. Could 
VOL, XL. NO. CCXXXIX, 


they once be induced to believe that 
the power—the physical power—of 
society was not merely quiescent but 
dead, that there was nought to enforce 
the decrees of justice but the bare 
disapprobation of society, all the bad 
passions which now are curbed, and 
which work only in secret and b 

stealth, would at once burst forth 
with a vigour and ferocity more 
dreadful than the general rudeness 
and violence prevalent in times of 
ignorance and barbarism. More 
dreadful because the intelligence and 
skill to work mischief would be 
greater, while the really restraining 
power would, by the supposition, be 
no longer in existence. That which 
is true of the individuals of one so- 
ciety as regards each other, is true 
also as respects the various portions 
of mankind called nations in their 
mutual relations one with another. 
We hope, indeed, that an appeal to 
brute force may, as education and 
civilization advance, become less fre- 
quent ; but we can never expect to 
see mankind so good and so wise, 
either individually or collectively, as 
to render safe the annihilation of all 
armaments, or the elimination from 
the catalogue of virtues and highly- 
prized endowments of courage and 
military skill. We must be ready 
and able to go to battle, if we desire 


to avoid war. The_assertion may 
appear paradoxical but is, never- 
theless, true, that the way to insure 


a long continuance of violence and 
LL 
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disturbance is to prove to other na- 
tions that we are not only unwilling 
to go to war, but that we are also 
unable, from want of skill and cou- 
rage, to wage it successfully if we 
should be forced to fight. 

This we say by way of preface to 
a paper which is intended to be a 
discussion upon a great feat of arms ; 
a paper written while the din of the 
Peace Society's doings is yet ringing 
in our ears. Be it remarked, that 
the gentlemen of the Peace Society 
are particularly pugnacious — after 
their fashion. They do not admire 
hard knocks, but they deal most 
liberally in hard words. They are 
fond of violent controversy, though 
not fond of fighting;* they scold, 
but don’t stand fire. We expect, 
therefore, that they may be wroth 
with us (and if they be so, they will 
assuredly give vent to their anger in 
no very mild or soothing terms), and 
charge us with contributing, accord- 
ing to our ability, to the fostering of 
a military spirit among our country- 
men, because we endeavour to ex- 
pose the errors and the bad faith of 
a celebrated writer, who has pro- 
fessed to relate the story of a great 
deed of arms done by Englishmen. 
We do, indeed, seek to vindicate the 
renown of our heroic countrymen 
who fought the great fight of Trafal- 
gar, and who, winning that fight, 
not only earned deathless fame for 
themselves, but safety for their 
country. The Peace Society would 
not have been able to check Napo- 


leon, and ward off from England 
invasion and all the horrors which 


invasion would have brought. The 
victors of Trafalgar did this, how- 
ever ; and so long as there are men 
among us who would fight that battle 
once again and with the same result, 
England and (in so far as civilization 
depends upon England's safety) ci- 
vilization will be safe. Let the spirit 
of her warriors be dead, let the skill 
of her commanders by sea and by 
land be lost and forgotten, and vain, 
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indeed, for her protection would be 
the puerile efforts and mawkish sen- 
timentality of a whole army of peri- 
patetic professors of peaceful agita- 
tion. The memory of great deeds is 
a part of the true wealth of a people, 
a property that ought to be as jea- 
lously guarded as any portion of their 
riches ; and they who protect it from 
unjust invasion do good service to 
their country, because they thus 
contribute to keep alive, in health 
and vigour, the spirit by which those 
great deeds were originally achieved. 
Believing this to be true philosophy, 
we have determined to bestow a por- 
tion of our labours upon a remark- 
able portion of a very remarkable 
work,—we mean the continuation of 
his history of the French Revolution 
by M. Thiers, in which wrong is done 
to thevictors of Trafalgar. We seek to 
vindicate their renown, and to shew 
that the historian lacks not only good 
faith, but generosity and good feeling, 
when he endeavours to impeach it. 
M. Thiers writes history as he 
would a pamphlet. He is always 
thinking of M. Thiers and the porte- 
feuille of a minister. His Histoire du 
Consulat et de l’ Empire is an elabo- 
rate political paper, and not a history; 
an attempt to win popularity and 
power for the writer by flattering the 
national susceptibilities of his very 
susceptible countrymen, and not what 
a history ought to be,—an honest, 
because an accurate record of those 
events which it proposes to retain in 
the memory of mankind. His theme 
has given him many legitimate oc- 
casions for triumphant descriptions of 
the successful valour of French sol- 
diers, and the wondrous skill of their 
great chieftain, Napoleon. With 
these, however, he was not content, 
but seeks to gather laurels for France 
in fields wherein Victory has not 
hitherto been of her achievement. 
There is a point upon which French 
national vanity is peculiarly sore, 
and that is the naval superiority of 
England; and any politician who 





* This, however, is not quite true of all who attend peace-meetings ; for we see 
that Lord Dudley Stuart, at Mr. Cobden’s late peace and anti-loan meeting, vehe- 
mently suggests the propriety of our lending the Turk efficient aid (‘ energetic and 
efficient support,’ are the words), for the end of resisting Russia. Now this means 
war, and nothing else. We are not saying here whether Lord Dudley is right or not, 
but simply adverting to the circumstance in order to shew how impolitic is the common 
talk of these peace-preachers, and how impossible are the means which they pretend 
to adopt. Mr. Cobden said dittojto all Lord Dudley’s warlike threats. 
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wishes easily and certainly to win 
lar favour in France, has only 
to give the nation a reason, or the 
semblance of a reason, for believing 
that this superiority on the part of 
England is a mere pretence, and 
to prove by the aid of elastic 
figures and hardy assertions, that in 
yalour, in seamanship, in naval mili- 
tary skill, the French are immeasur- 
ably our superiors. In the way of, 
and opposed to, this result are certain 
inconvenient events, among which two 
shine out with an exceeding lustre,— 
Nile and Trafalgar ; victories which 
laced Nelson incontestably at the 
fread of all naval chieftains, and in- 
sured for England, even after his 
death, the supremacy of the seas all 
the remaining years of her gigantic 
strife with Napoleon. But M. Thiers, 
not satisfied with placing the hero of 
his historical romance ‘above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame, as a 
soldier, and a statesman and legis- 
lator, endeavours to prove him supe- 
rior to all other men upon the ocean 
also; and to that end he attempts 
to explain away these two over- 
whelming defeats, by shewing that 
Napoleon’s naval policy failed ra- 
ther from untoward accidents than 
by reason of the valour or the skill 
ofhis opponents. In the narrative of 
M. Thiers, English sailors are always 
beaten by his countrymen when the 
forces approximate even to equality. 
Overwhelming numbers alone give, 
in any ease, the victory to the Eng- 
lish; and the Nile and Trafalgar are 
made to be disasters, not defeats. 
_A politician—an unscrupulous po- 
litician—striving for “nan favour 
by thus falsifying history, and en- 
deavouring, by unfair and disparag- 
ing glosses, to soothe a wounded na- 
tional vanity, exhibits no uncommon, 
though it be a very unedifying 
spectacle ; but that one who pretends 
to the character of a philosopher, 
statesman, and historian, should stoop 
to such low arts, is verily a painful 
and humiliating subject of contem- 
plation Sor those who have hitherto 
vainly flattered themselves with the 
belief that in all which belongs to, 












































































uations,’—Vol, iv. p. 385. 


M. Thiers and Trafalgar. 


* M. Thiers himself seems to have some feeling of the correctness of this assertion, 
when he says, ‘ Heureusement, avant d’en arriver i ce terme déplorable’ (the ruin cf 
Napoleon) ‘1a France a fait de telles choses, qu’une nation & qui la Providence a per= 
mis de les accomplir reste éternellement gloricuse et peut-¢tre la plus grande deg 
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and constitutes true civilization im 
the present age, we surpass all the 
ages that have gone by, and are 
destined to hold out a high example 
even for ages yet to come. Painful, 
we say, this spectacle is, because it 
proves we fear but too surely that 
the standard of public morality im 
France, even as set up by the most 
distinguished of her citizens (and 
France, be it remembered, calls her- 
self the head of European civiliza- 
tion), is a low and debasing standard, 
because it admits as a principle that 
truth may be sacrificed without hesi- 
tation or shame even for mere per- 
sonal ends; and that to mislead and 
deceive a people is justifiable, when 
such deception merely leads to per- 
sonal aggrandisement. 

This mode of writing history is 
not, however, very satisfactory, nei- 
ther can it be supposed to promote 
any really desirable end. The French 
nation cannot derive any benefit from 
being deceived; and no people, we 
should suppose, could better afford 
to acknowledge themselves defeated 
when they really were so than they. 
Their valour is beyond dispute, 
whether at sea or on the land. They 
need no false glosses upon their his- 
tory to make succeeding generations 
look with wonder and admiration 
upon the heroic achievements of their 
arms under the guidance of the great 
chief* who so often led them to vic- 
tory. They can afford to trust to 
simple truth ; and he is not a faithful 
historian, in any sense of the term— 
he is not a loyal and true friend to the 
peace of France, who seeks to enhance 
the real suecesses of her warriors by 
attempting to convert their defeats 
into victories, or to exalt their glory 
by unfairly disparaging their oppo- 
nents. The attempt, on the contrary, 
seems to throw discredit upon his 
whole history ; for had we no evi- 
dence beyond that of M. Thiers by 
which to establish Napoleon’s title to 
be deemed a successful general, we 
should hesitate and doubt, simply be- 
cause we find the historian dealing 
thus unscrupulously with the facts 
which he professes to describe. Facts. 
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are sometimes called stubborn things ; 
they are not so in the hands of M. 
Thiers. By him they are made to 
square with his theories, to suit his 

redetermined views and opinions. 

his is done by a short, if not a 
satisfactory process. ‘The facts are 
the subject of change, and not the 
views which are supposed to result 
from them. 

To describe one case in which this 
has been done, and upon a subject of 
no, ordinary importance, is the ob- 
ject of the present paper. 

On the 20th of October, 1805, Na- 
poleon saw a whole Austrian army 
defile before him prisoners of war. 
Let M. Thiers relate this remarkable 
event :— 


Le lendemain, en effet 20 Octobre, 
1805, jour 4 jamais mémorable, Napo- 
léon placé au pied du Michelsburg, en 
face d’Ulm, vit défiler sous ses yeux 
l’armée autrichienne. [1 occupait un 
talus élevé, ayant derri¢re lui son infan- 
terie rangée en demi-cercle sur le ver- 
sant des hauteurs, et vis-a-vis sa cavalerie 
deployée sur une ligne droite. Les 
Autrichiens défilaient entre deux, dé- 
posant leurs armes a l’entrée de cette 
espéce d’amphithéatre. On avait’ pré- 
paré un grand feu de bivac, auprés duquel 
Napoléon assistait au défilé. Le Général 
Mack se présenta le premier, et lui remit 
son épée en s’écriant avec douleur, ‘ Voici 
le malheureux Mack!’ Napoléon le 
recut lui et les officiers avec une parfaite 
courtoisie, et les fit ranger a ses cOtés, 
Les soldats autrichiens avant d’arriver 
en sa présence, jetaiént leurs armes avec 
un dépit honorable pour eux, et n’ étaient 
arrachés a ce sentiment que par celui de 
lacuriosité qui les saisissait en approchant 
de Napoléon. Tous dévoraient des yeux 
ce terrible vainqueur, qui, depuis dix an- 
nées, faisuit subir de si cruels afironts a 
leurs drapeaux. 

At the very time that Napoleon 
was enjoying this great triumph, 
and gratifying his soldiers by the 
proud spectacle of a mighty army 
laying down their arms before their 
conqueror, a signal was made by the 
Euryalus frigate, lying off Cadiz, 
which communicated to Lord Nelson 
the intelligence that the combined 
fleets of France and Spain having on 
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the evening of the 19th left the har- 
bour of Cadiz, appeared at that time 
—5 p.m. of the 20th—‘ determined to 
go to the westward.’ Night soon 
after fell: rejoicing and triumph 
were in the camp of Napoleon; 
anxiety, not to say alarm, reigned 
throughout his fleet then lying out- 
side of Cadiz. And why were the 
brave seamen of that formidable and 
gallant fleet anxious that night? 
and why did they anticipate with 
the coming day disaster and defeat ? 
Was it that in were about, with 
numbers inferior to that of their 
enemy, to try the fate of a bat- 
tle? This could not be the rea- 
son. The English had that day 
twenty-seven sail of the line: the 
combined fleets of France and Spain 
amounted to thirty-three. Did they 
feel themselves inferior in cou 

to their opponents? That could not 
be— braver men never bore arms 
than those, whether Frenchmen or 
Spaniards, who manned that com- 
bined fleet. But the prestige of vic- 
tory was with the English. Through- 
out the war that had, with only a 
slight interruption, raged for many 
years between the two nations, vie- 
tory in naval combats had invari- 
ably been on the side of England. 
Her sailors were more skilful, and, 
as seamen, more hardy and resolute, 
than the French.* The commander 
of the French fleet, Villeneuve, went 
into battle a desponding—in fact, a 
beaten man. Nelson assumed with 
undoubting confidence that victory 
would be the certain consequence of 
the engagement which he expected, 
and hoped would take place. The 
only doubt in his mind was as to 
the extent of that victory, estimated 
by the number of vessels he was 
destined to capture. 

The history of these hostile fleets 
before the terrible engagement of 
the 21st (which history is now fully 
known), is, as respects England, the 
most deeply interesting portion of 
the annals of that eventful period. 
The future destiny of England was 
more intimately connected with the 


* Spite of his desire to exalt the French at the expense of the English sailors, 


M, Thiers at times Je¢s out the truth. 


He says,—‘ Elle (England) possédait-en 


outre des amiraux exp¢rimentés, confiants parcequ’ils avaient vaincu, se comportant 
sur mer comme les Généraux Lannes, Ney, Masséna se comportaient sur terre. Had 
he kept this fact before him always while writing respecting our seamen, he would 


have acted wisely as well as honestly. 
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motions of those fleets than men ge- 
nerally at that period knew, or could 
imagine ; and one move in the great 
€ played by Napoleon against 
England ad for the time entirely 
failed, before the battle of Trafalgar 
took place. But had success at- 
tended the French on that day, that 
move would assuredly have been 
renewed. The vigour and sagacit 
of Nelson, and the velocity of his 
movements, caused the first failure 
of Napoleon’s plan—his victory of the 
2ist prevented the possibility of its 
ever by him being again attempted. 
In the autumn of 1804, Napoleon 
had collected upon the coasts of the 
Continent opposite to England an 
army of no less than 160,000 men.* 
His first project was to send an army 
of about 36,000 men, in old vessels of 
war, under General Decaen, to India, 
in order to destroy our empire in 
that part of the world, and also to 
attract the attention and the fleets of 
England from the Channel. This plan, 
however, as it would delay, and per- 
haps might defeat his great object 
of invading England, was eventually 
abandoned, and his whole mind di- 
rected to that which he always con- 
sidered the most vast and important 
project his fertile brain ever con- 
ceived, viz. the invasion of the great 
enemy which had hitherto lain be- 
yond his reach. But England for- 
tunately was surrounded by the 
ocean, and defended by her fleets; 
and Napoleon’s hitherto uncon- 
= legions sighed in vain on the 
shore of Boulogne for an opportu- 
nity of combating upon their own 
territory the soldiers and the people 
of England. While her fleets rode 
triumphant in the Channel, this 
was impossible. Her danger, never- 
theless, was great, though now, 
after the failure of Napoleon's pro- 
ject, we treat it lightly. That he 
was sanguine of success is well ascer- 
tained :-— 


Le lendemain méme de son arrivée 
[a Boulogne} il fit rassembler toute l’in- 
fanterie sur la laisse de basse mer. Elle 


de l’océan.’ 


M. Thiers and Trafalgar. 


* The actual numbers are given by M. Thiers from Napoleon’s private Jivret. 
‘Ce livret se trouve au dépét du Louvre, et il donne seul les vraies états de l’armée 


The numbers are thus stated :—‘ Ainsi outre les 24,000 hommes de 
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occupait plus de trois lieues, et présentait 
la masse énorme de cent mille hommes 
d’infanterie, rangés sur une seule ligne. 
Depuis qu’il commandait, il n’avait 
rien vu de plus beau. Aussi rentré le 
soir & son quartier général il écrivit & 
l’Amiral Decrés ces mots significatifs : 
‘Les Anglais ne savent pas ce qui leur 
pend a V’oreille. Si nous sommes mai- 
tre douze heures de la traversée, l’ Angle- 
terre a vecu.’—Vol. v. p. 436. 

Napoleon’s inventive genius was 
now employed in devising a scheme 
by which he might have the Chan- 
nel thus to himself, free from inter- 
ruption by an English fleet for 
three days, or, at the least, for 
eight -and- forty hours—he even 
spoke of twelve being sufficient. The 
plan he framed was worthy of his 
genius. By the good fortune of 
England it failed indeed, but was 
nevertheless a long-sighted and well- 
concerted scheme—one apt for its 
purpose, though in the end rendered 
abortive, partly by chance, partly by 
the want of enterprize in Villeneuve, 
and partly, and in fact mainly, by 
the fiery energy of Nelson, who, 
keeping like a bloodhound upon the 
traces of Villeneuve, filled his mind 
with such anxiety and alarm as ut- 
terly to paralyze both his spirit and 
his intellect. The plan as devised 
by Napoleon was as follows :—The 
precise object was to have for three 
days the Channel between England 
and France entirely free for him to 
act in. This could be done in two 
ways : some of our vessels were to be 
drawn away in chase, and those 
which remained kept occupied in 
action by an equal or superior force, 
which should engage them in the 
Channel, while his flotilla conveyed 
across the Channel the vast army 
congregated on the shores of France, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

The steps by which it was pro- 
posed to attain this object, were,— 

1. Villeneuve, who was in Toulon 
watched by Nelson, was on the first 
favourable occasion, and during a 
storm, to escape from Toulon un- 
perceived of Nelson, to pass the 





Marmont sur la flotte du Texel, les 4000 hommes embarqués & Brest, Napoléon 
pouvait mouvoir directement une masse totale de 132,000 hommes, dont 100,000 in- 
fanterie, 7000 de cavalerie montée, 12,000 de cavalerie non montée, 13,000 d’artil- 


lerie.’—Vol, v. p. 441, 
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straits of Gibraltar, and proceed at 
once to Cadiz, where he would find 
Gravina, the Spanish admiral, with 
six or seven vessels belonging to 
Spain, and one, |’Aigle, a vessel of 
France. Taking these under his 
command, he was thence to sail di- 
rect to Martinique. Where, 

2. He was to unite, if he were still 
there, with Admiral Missiessy, who 
had been sent to the West Indies 
early in January. He was then, 

3. To await the arrival out of 
Ganteaume, who, being blockaded in 
the harbour of Brest by an English 
fieet under Admiral Cornwallis, was 
ordered in the same mode as that 
agp to Villeneuve to seize the 

t opportunity and escape from 
the blockading squadron, with one- 
and-twenty ships of the line. Gan- 
teaume was first to proceed to Ferrol, 
to unite with the French and Spanish 
vessels he would find there, and then 
sail to the rendezvous at Martinique. 

4. Thus there would be, if all 
things went well, united at Mar- 
tinique, twelve vessels under Ville- 
neuve, six or seven under Gravina, 
five under Missiessy, twenty-one 
under Ganteaume, together with the 
Franco-Spanish fleet of Ferrol, mak- 
ing between fifty or sixty sail of 
the line. ‘A larger fleet,’ says M. 
Thiers, echoing Napoleon himself, 
‘than was ever at any one time 
united upon one sea.’ So united, 
they were to return to the Channel. 

5. The most profound secrecy was 
to be observed. The Spaniards were 
to be kept entirely ignorant of the 
object of the enterprize, and were 
ordered to obey without inquiry. 
The two French admirals, Ville- 
neuve and Ganteaume, were alone to 
be cognizant of the plan and its pur- 
pose; and they were to learn that 
purpose at sea. Lest the secret 
should escape if they were made ac- 
quainted with it while in communica- 
tion with the land, they would 
receive sealed orders, which were to 
be opened at sea. None of the eap- 
tains in the fleet were trusted, but 
were told merely the names of cer- 
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tain places of rendezvous in case of 
accidental separation. 

6. In the meantime reports were 
to be industriously circulated that 
the fleets which had escaped had 
proceeded to India; and in order to 
give a colour to this statement, a 
certain number of soldiers were em- 
barked as if for the purpose of at- 
tacking our forces im Hindostan. 
There were, however, in reality only 
about 5000, who were to be left in 
the West Indies, in the French gar- 
risons there, in the place of the old 
soldiers, who were to be brought 
back and added to the army at Bou- 
logne. 

Such was the plan.* In further- 
ance of it the fleets were to escape at 
the end of March; taking a month, 
it was expected, to reach Martinique, 
April would be passed before they 
arrived; May was to be occupied in 
joining and arranging the fleets; 
and June would be passed in the 
passage back to Europe. So that 
the united fleet was to be expected in 
the Channel early in July. 

Napoleon himself, during the 
whole period, that is, between March 
and July, determined to remain in 
Italy, living an ostentatious life, re- 
viewing troops, giving fétes, and 
otherwise spending his time so as 
completely to hide from England 
the imminent danger which threat- 
ened her very existence as a nation, 
and which, if the projected scheme 
succeeded only so far as to bring a 
hostile fleet of fifty or sixty sail im 
one body into the Channel, would, 
it was supposed, require all, and 
more than all, the means she pos- 
sessed to shield her from the ruin 
which impended. 

The means of England were, how- 
ever, vast, and Mr. Pitt at this 
period was busy in forming the last 
coalition of the European powers 
against Napoleon, which fate per- 
mitted him to accomplish. Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
Naples, united with the determ!- 
nation of assailing the French em- 
peror immediately. Prussia was 
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* Knowing now what Napoleon’s plan was, we can find various indications of it 
in the events of the day. But Nelson was evidently unaware of the object for which 
Villeneuve was sent to Martinique, and was mistaken as to his destination on his re- 
turn. Writing on the 17th August, 1805, Nelson says,—‘ By all accounts 1 am 
satisfied their original destination was the Mediterranean, but they heard frequently 


of our track.’—Desp. vol. vii. p. 5. 
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expected to join the coalition, and 
500,000 men were, by the will of 
Mr. Pitt and the money of England, 
to be equipped and organised into 
invading armies, and thrust rapidly 
forward upon the forces and the 
territories of Napoleon. 

Before these armies, however, 
could be brought to bear effectively 
upon him, Napoleon hoped to make 
his descent upon England. Eng- 
land alone stood between him and 
dominion over the whole of Europe ; 
but so long as she remained erect, 
and mistress of the sea, his present 
power was precarious, and every 
extension of his dominion increased 
the chances of disaster. England's 
chief strength lay in her navy; 
without it at that time, against 
such a gigantic military power as 
that wielded with unrivalled skill 
by Napoleon, she could not have 
stood a day—with it, in that full 
supremacy she sought and attained, 
she kept him a prisoner in Europe, 
The cage, indeed, was a large one, 
and he possessed nearly the whole of 
it; still he felt the humiliation, and 
in an evil hour for himself, and 
perhaps for the world, he staked his 
power against that of England, and 
in his anger determined to risk that 
great stake at every throw, rather 
than forego the chance of destroying 
the sole remaining but mighty ob- 
stacle which lay in the way of his 
ambition. 

Avec son regard percant le premier 
consul apercut bientét la portée de cette 
guerre, et il prit sa résolution sans hési- 
ter. I] forma le projet de franchir le 
détroit de Calais avec une armée, et de 
terminer dans Londres méme la rivalité 
des deux nations. On va le voir pendant 
trois années consécutives, appliquant 
toutes ses facultés a cette prodigieuse 
entreprise, et demeurant calme, confiant, 
heureux méme tant il était plein d’espé- 
rance en présence d’une tentative qui 
devait conduire, ou a étre le maitre 
absolu du monde, ou Aa s’engloutir lui, 
et son armée et sa gloire, au fond de 
Vocéan.—Vol. iv. p. 386. 

So soon as the hollow peace of 
Amiens was broken, Napoleon 
turned his whole thoughts to this 
one object of curbing, if not of con- 
quering, England; and the time 
had now arrived, viz. in the spring 
of 1805, when he hoped for the ful- 
filment of his long-deferred and 
most earnest hopes. His orders 
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were issued, and Villeneuve escaped 
from Toulon. Missiessy had al- 
ready, in January, sailed for the 
Antilles, and had excited the at- 
tention of England by causing alarm 
for the safety of some of her West 
Indian colonies. Villeneuve, escap- 
ing from Toulon on the 30th of 
March, had in compliance with his 
orders sailed to Cadiz, taken Ad- 
miral Gravina, with six Spanish 
ships and one French ship, 1’ Aigle, 
under his command, and sailed 
thence to Martinique. But Gan- 
teaume was unable to escape from 
Brest. An uninterrupted course of 
fine weather allowed the English 
fleet to keep steadily before that 
port, and no opportunity was offered 
of getting out without fighting ; 
but fighting was not judged expe- 
dient, and the expression of 
M. Thiers upon the subject, esca- 
ping from him by accident, reveals 
the whole mystery of the matter, if 
mystery there be, to anything but 
a wilfully blinded national vanity :— 

Il n’y avait d’autre ressource que de 
livrer un combat désavantageux a une 
escadre qui était 4 peu pres égale en 
nombre a l’escadre francaise, et trés su- 
périeure en qualité, 

Let us stop here a moment. We 
find in all French accounts of their 
naval affairs two classes of descrip- 
tion relating to the same circum- 
stances. The description of a fleet 
and the crews which man it before 
an action and during an action are in 
striking opposition one to the other. 
In the first case, that is before the 
action, every effort is made to prove 
the fleet ineffective, and inferior to 
its English opponent in everything 
excepting simple valour, which a 
French writer never allows to have 
forsaken his countrymen. They 
may lack spirit, audacity, presence 
of mind, coolness, but never courage. 
They may be weak, vacillating, anxi- 
ous, desponding, but never cowardly. 
We believe this; and herein lies the 
explanation of what we are about to 
describe. But, then, what is the 
meaning of the second class of de- 
scription, which always occurs in 
French history so soon as the fleet 
gets into action? Then every ne- 
cessary quality is attributed to com- 
manders and the men. They are 
skilful as well as bold. Everything 
succumbs to their valour and their 
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admirable sagacity. They are con- 
quered, it is true, but only by supe- 
rior numbers, which at the com- 
mencement we have learned to be 
on their own side, but which sud- 
denly changes sides. Napoleon 
sptaking of Nelson’s fleet, which 
destroyed the French fleet at the 
Nile, says :— 

L’escadre de Nelson était une des 
plus mauvaises que l’ Angleterre efit mises 
en mer dans ces derniers temps. And 
then says of his own: — L’escadre fran- 
gaise était composée a son départ de 
Toulon de treize vaisseaux de ligne, de 
six frégates, et d’une douzaine de bricks 
corvettes ou avisos. L’escadre Anglaise 
était forte de treize vaisseaux, dont un 
de 50 canons, tous les autres 74. Ils 
avaient été armés trés a la hate, et 
étaient en mauvais état. Nelson n’avait 
pas de frégates. On comptait, dans 
Vescadre francaise, un vaisseau de 120 
canons et trois de 80. 

Now this description, which is all 

rfectly true, is given to exculpate 

imself. He sought to prove, and 
he did prove, that the French admi- 
ral had every means of defending 
himself. Yet, in spite of this over- 
whelming superiority of force, Na- 
poleon considered the French fleet 
in danger so long as it was within 
reach of the English inferior fleet 
commanded by Nelson, and with 
strange inconsistency says :— 

Son étonnement (Napoleon’s, who 
writes in the third person) fut grand 
d’apprendre que l’escadre n’était par en 
siireté, gu’elle ne se trouvait ni dans le 
port d’Alexandrie, ni dans celui de 
Corfu, ni méme en chemin pour Toulon; 
mais qu’elle était dans la rade d’ Aboukir 
exposte aux attaques d'un ennemi 
supérieur. 

This superior enemy being that 
same fleet which he had just de- 
scribed as the worst ever sent out 
by England, composed of small 
vessels, about half the size of the 
magnificent ~~ which conveyed 
his army to Egypt, and which 
sailed away from that country cap- 
tive to the English. M. Thiers 
adopts thesame system. The enemy, 
that is the English, are always su- 
perior just when going into action— 
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during the action they are beaten 
at every point, and in every seaman- 
like quality—but at the end they 
always come out the conquerors, 
and that is simply the result of 
their overwhelming superiority of 
force. Now we shall be able to 
prove just the reverse of this to be 
the truth. In numbers the French, 
strange to say, were at each point 
superior. At all points they were 
inferior in skill and in seaman-like 
qualities of every description —in 
daring and in hardihood. The 
English Government and the Eng- 
lish commanders relied upon this, 
and never looked for a superiority 
of numbers or of metal on their own 
side, but were satisfied if their fleets 
a in these particulars to 
the force opposed to them. The 
consequence was that all our great 
naval victories were gained with 
inferior force. According to the 
shewing of M. Thiers himself, Gan- 
teaume had one-and-twenty vessels, 
Admiral Cornwallis had about 
twenty (une vingtaine—a very con- 
venient phrase, because an ambi- 
guous one. We feel certain that 
Cornwallis had not at that time ° 
twenty line-of-battle ships). Ad- 
miral Calder blockaded Ferrol with 
seven or eight, according to M. Thiers 
(here again we have no doubt the 
numbers are given in this loose way 
in order to make the number appear 
larger than reality), but in Ferrol 
he acknowledges that there were 
five French and seven Spanish ships. 
Thus Calder kept twelve ships in 
port with seven or eight—no slight 
disparity, even taking the numbers 
from M Thiers, whom we shall 
prove immediately to be wholly un- 
trustworthy in questions of figures.* 
We will now return to our narra- 
tive. Ganteaume was kept in Brest. 
This, however, need not have dis- 
concerted the plan. Napoleon had 
provided for the supposed case of 
Ganteaume not being able to escape, 
and of Missiessy having returned to 
Rochefort, and commanded Ville- 
neuve under those circumstances to 
return at once with Gravina, and 


* In vol. v. page 417, the ships under Calder are said to be seven or eight ; in 


page 419 they are called five or six. 


In the first instance he wanted to excuse 


Ganteaume for not fighting; in the second, he wishes to shew how Napoleon’s plan 
ought to have succeeded. The object changing suddenly, he as suddenly changes the 


figures to suit his purpose. 
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then effect that which Ganteaume 
was to have performed, viz. relieve 
Ferrol from blockade, which, seeing 
that Calder had only five or six 
ships and Villeneuve eighteen, was 
a ;* he was then, if possi- 

le, to touch at Rochefort, to which 
place Missiessy would probably have 
returned ; and now, having fifty-six 
vessels, he was to proceed at once 
up the Channel and protect the 
flotilla, which would then pass from 
Boulogne to England. 

Villeneuve, however, did none of 
these things. He was haunted b 
the terror of Nelson being at his 
heels, and the’narrative of his miser- 
able voyage, as given by M. Thiers, 
has only to be compared with the 
history of Nelson’s wondrous pur- 
suit, if we wish to know why victory 
was the certain reward of the one 
chief and defeat the inevitable por- 
tion of the other, 

Villeneuve, having escaped from 
Toulon, fled upon the wings of the 
wind to Cadiz. Nelson, in the hope 
of enticing the fleet out of Toulon, 
and believing that they were desi- 
rous of going to the south of Italy, 
gave out that he intended to cruise 
off Barcelona, but went in reality 
to the south of Sardinia. Thither 
he expected the French would come, 
and as he never doubted of victory, 
they would thus, he supposed, fall 
into his hands. The real object of 
Villeneuve was, however, aided by 
this proceeding. So soon as he was 
out of Toulon harbour he learned 
the true destination of Nelson, and 
was happy for the moment to be 
relieved of this terrible adversary, 
the thought of whom hung upon 
him like a nightmare. On the 9th 
of April he passed the Straits, and 
that same evening. anchored off 
Cadiz. There, according to the 
French accounts, everything was in 
disorder, and Gravina requested 
forty-eight hours’ delay to enable 
him to get ready. 


Mais (says M. Thiers) Villeneuve 
était pressant, et disait qu’il n’attendrait 
pas si on ne le joignit sur-le-champ. 
Quoique un peu remis du trouble de sa 
premiére sortie, l’amiral francais était 
cependant poursuivi sans cesse par 
Vimage de Nelson, qu’il croyait toujours 
voir sur ses traces.—Vol. v. p. 442. 
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This haste and terror increased 
the confusion. Gravina, a bold and 
excellent officer, sailed that night, 
but one of his vessels grounded in 
consequence of the precipitate mode 
in which he was obliged to proceed. 
A fair wind in the morning took 
Villeneuve off. On the eleventh he 
was ‘en plein océan,’ says his his- 
torian, ‘ayant échappé a la re- 
doubtable surveillance des Anglais.’ 
Being at sea he thought himself for 
the moment safe, and awaited that 
day and the next for the Spaniards. 
Two only joined; he thereupon 
made sail, and proceeded to Mar- 
tinique. Onarriving there he found 
that four of the Spanish vessels, 
which at Cadiz he dared not wait 
for, had passed him on the voyage out, 
and had arrived before him. Thus 
proving that these much - decried 
Spaniards were at leasc equal to the 
French in the conduct of their ships. 

Arriving at Martinique on the 
14th of May, Villeneuve was by his 
orders to remain there till the 23d, 
in the hope that Ganteaume might 
escape also and join him. This 
forced delay excited fresh alarms in 
the mind of the French admiral, 
who, still haunted by the terrible 
spectre of Nelson, exclaimed that 
that time was given to Nelson to 
arrive and blockade him in Mar- 
tinique, and beat him ifhe attempted 
to escape. A chief who indulged in 
such expectations was sure to have 
his prophecies fulfilled. The time 
was spent by Villeneuve in prepar- 
ing for little expeditions against the 
English strongholds in Dominica. 
These preparations were, however, 
rather pretences than reality ; no- 
thing was done, though much was 
talked about. At length, on the 
4th of June, Admiral Maugon ar- 
rived with two vessels from Roche- 
fort, whence he had been sent by 
Napoleon to communicate to Vil- 
leneuve his change of plans in con- 
sequence of the forced detention of 
Ganteaume. Villeneuve was ordered 
to return on the 21st to Brest, the 
blockade of which he was to raise, 
and having thus freed Ganteaume, 
he was to perform the same service 
to the fleet in Ferrol, and the whole 
united forces were then to sail direct 
for the Straits of Dover. He was 





* Villeneuve had in fact twenty line-of-battle ships, two having joined him from 
Rochefort. 
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commanded to remain till the 21st, 
because there was yet a chance for 
the escape of Ganteaume, who, if he 
could get out before the 2lst of May, 
would proceed, as originally in- 
tended, to the rendezvous at Mar- 
tinique, and would then return ac- 
cording to the present arrangement 
with the united squadron. Gan- 
teaume did not succeed, however, 
but still continued in Brest watched 
by the English fleet. Villeneuve, 
therefore, determined to return, and 
in passing by Antigua saw and cap- 
tured a large convoy of our West 
Indian merchant-ships. From the 
passengers on board Villeneuve ob- 
tained news of Nelson, and was, 
according to M. Thiers, utterly pa- 
ralyzed in consequence. This pro- 
stration of mind M. Thiers will not 
permit to be called cowardice ; it 
was responsibility that Villeneuve 
dreaded, according to the historian, 
not danger. This, nevertheless, is 
very much the same thing, and cer- 
tainly produced the same effects. 
At this time the French fleet 
amounted to twenty-seven sail, and 
Nelson, according to the varying 
report of the passengers, had a 
squadron of twelve or fourteen.* 
Generally, however, the passengers 
said that Nelson had only a dozen. 
He was said, indeed, to have 
taken Cochrane under his com- 
mand, with the ships that were 
with him. ‘Villeneuve saw con- 
tinually before him Nelson, with 
fourteen, sixteen, perhaps eighteen 
vessels,—that is to say, with a force 
nearly equal to his own, ready to 
join and attack him. These are 
the words of M. Thiers,—an Eng- 
lish fleet of eighteen ships he calls 
nearly equal to a French fleet of 
twenty sail of the line and seven 
frigates ; and he is the first to blame 
Villeneuve for exaggerating the 
fighting superiority of the English. 
Villeneuve now resolved to sail at 
once for Europe, spite of the re- 
monstrances of General Lauriston, 
the secretary of Napoleon, who was 
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on board in the character rather of 
a reporter than anything else. He, 
unlike Villeneuve and M. Thiers, 
considered, that as Cochrane had 
only two ships and Nelson twelve, 
the French, having twenty sail of 
the line, three fifties, five frigates, 
and two brigs, were nearly double 
the force of their opponents, and 
might safely risk a battle :— 

Lauriston, au contraire, s’appuyant 
sur l’assertion des prisonniers, qui ne 
donnaient que deux vaisseaux 4 Cochrane, 
ce qui en devait faire supposer tout au 
plus quatorze a Nelson, soutenait qu’avec 
vingt on était en mesure de le combattre 
avantageusement, et qu’aprés débarrassé 
de sa poursuite par une bataille il serait 
bien plus assuré de remplir sa mission.— 
P, 450. 

Villeneuve resisted all his argu- 
ments, and sailed for Europe, being 
so utterly terrified lest Nelson should 
discover him as to determine not to 
take back to Martinique the soldiers 
whom he had withdrawn from that 
island when about to attack Do- 
minica. He therefore put as many 
as he could into four frigates, re- 
taining still between four or five 
thousand of these troops, whom 
M. Thiers calls a ‘singularly em- 
barrassing charge ;’ yet they must 
have been of service during the en- 
gagement which soon after took 
place between the French fleet and 
that of Sir Robert Calder. 

The history of Nelson’s proceed- 
ings during this period forces from 
M. Thiers an expression of grudging 
and unwilling admiration. On the 
16th of April he learned that the 
Toulon fleet had sailed through the 
Straits; and he at once decided to 
pursue it, West winds kept him in 
the Mediterranean till the 30th. 
On the 10th of May he was in Lagos 
Bay, whence he detached one of his 
vessels in charge of a convoy, and 
sailed himself with the remainder 
to the West Indies, where he be- 
lieved the French fleet to be. He 
reached Barbadoest{ early in June, 
after a voyage of what M. Thiers 


* He really had nine, and with these he hesitated not to chase this vast French 


fieet from one hemisphere to the other. 


+ M. Thiers knew the exact force of Villeneuve when he wrote this sentence : it 
was twenty ships of the line, three ships of fifty guns, five frigates, and three brigs. 
We shall see immediately that this shrouding of the numbers has a purpose. 

t¢ M. Thiers, in order to describe Villeneuve’s state of mind, is obliged to use the 


word ‘ fear.’ 
tant était arrivé A la Barbade,’ &c. 


On this occasion his narrative runs thus :—‘ Nelson qu’il craignait 
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calls ‘une rapidité prodigieuse,’— 
sailing ‘ sans crainte avec neuf vais- 
seaux seulement.’ Nelson, with nine 
vessels, rushed after a fleet of twenty, 
and was grieved only because they 
escaped him. M. Villeneuve, on 
the contrary, was absolutely fright- 
ened out of his wits lest with his 
vast fleet he should fall in with this 
small English force led by Nelson. 
Once in his life he had met Nelson, 
and the impression made on his 
mind by that terrible day never 
wore out. He had learned at the 
Nile how Nelson and his followers 
fought, and was now scared by the 
bare idea of again encountering him, 
even with the odds of twenty to 
fourteen in his favour. On arriving 
at Barbadoes Nelson imagined that 
the French fleet had gone “to Trini- 
dad, with the intention of recon- 
quering it for Spain. He thereupon 
took 2000 men (soldiers) whom he 
found at Barbadoes, ordered Coch- 
rane with his two ships to join him, 
and proceeded without delay at once 
to the Gulf of Paria in Trinidad. 
There not finding the French, he 
sailed straight to” Grenada, which 
he reached on the 10th of June. 
Being still baffled in his search, he 
went back to Barbadoes in order 
to return the troops which he had 
taken thence, and sailed with his 
eleven back to Europe in hot pursuit 
of the enemy :— 


Que d’activité! (here exclaims M. 
Thiers,) que d’énergie! quel admirable 
emploi du temps! C’est une nouvelle 
preuve qu’a la guerre, et dans la guerre 
de mer plus encore que dans la guerre de 
terre, la qualité des forces vaut toujours 
mieux que la quantité. Nelson avec 
onze vaisseaux était en confiance sur 
cette mer ot Villeneuve tremblait avec 
vingt vaisseaux, montés cependant par 
des matelots heroiques ! 


Villeneuve at the Azores found 
the frigates he had detached, and 
now proceeded to Europe, with his 
twenty sail of the line, three fifties, 
five frigates, and two brigs, and at 
length “encountered an English fleet, 
—not, however, commanded by Nel- 
son; and the result shewed how 
much depends upon the character of 
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a chief in war. Sir Robert Calder 
had, indeed, only fifteen sail of the 
line, and in the action which fol- 
lowed the meeting of the two fleets 
captured two Spanish sail of the 
line. M. Thiers calls this a victory 
on the part of the French, and the 
English seemed something of the 
same mind. Sir Robert Calder lost 
the command of the fleet, and was 
tried by a court-martial, and sen- 
tenced ‘ to be severely reprimanded ’” 
for not having done his utmost to 
renew the action. The English de- 
cried their fleet because they had not 
captured the greater part of the 
enemy: the French deemed them- 
selves victorious because they had lost 
only two ships. M. Thiers blames 

Villeneuve for not renewing the ac- 
tion, saying (we can hardly under- 
stand on what grounds), that as the 
combined fleet had only lost two 
vessels while they were twenty 
strong,* they would the next day, 
when they were only eighteen, have 
utterly defeated the English had 
Villeneuve renewed the conflict. 
With the circumstances of this en- 
gagement we have in this paper no 
further concern. It led, however, 
to two important results, the full 
force of which was not at the time 
really understood. Nelson, who, on 
his return to Europe in August, had 
left his ship, and retired to Merton 
in order to recruit his shattered 
health, was led by the unsatisfactory 
result of Sir Robert Calder’s action 
to offer his services to Mr. Pitt. 
His offer was accepted, and he as- 
sumed in consequence the command 
of the Channel fleet. The other 
important effect was that Villeneuve, 
thoroughly terrified by the action, 
though incomplete, and even fa- 
vourable as it was considered by 
the French, resolved to disobey the 
positive command of Napoleon, ra- 
ther than run any further risks. 
He had been commanded to relieve 
the blockade of Ferrol and Brest. 
In place of doing this, he deter- 
mined to take refuge in Cadiz. 
Lauriston vehemently opposed this 
resolution, and insisted on the ne- 
cessity of obeying the emperor’s 


* The real force of Villeneuv e, which M. Thiers anxiously veils, was in reality, as 
we have said in the text, twenty sail of the line, three fifty-gun ships, five frigates, and 


three brigs. 


Sir Robert Calder had fifteen sail of the line and two frigates. There 


can be no doubt of this, as the inquiry upon Sir Robert Calder necessarily brought 


out the exact force on both sides, 
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commands, Villeneuve compromised 
the matter by anchoring at Vigo. 
Leaving three vessels at that port, 
he thence proceeded towards Ferrol, 
and on the 2d of August entered 
the open road which separates Fer- 
rol from Corunna. At this place 
he was met by agents sent by Napo- 
leon, and received from them the 
orders of the emperor not to enter 
Ferrol, as it might be difficult for 
him to get out again, but to proceed 
at once to Brest. Villeneuve sent 
this orderontoGravina. He, how- 
ever, was already in the narrow 
pass leading to Ferrol, and could 
not return ; and the Spanish part of 
the fleet proceeded to Ferrol, while 
that under Villeneuve remained out- 
side opposite Corunna. 

Villeneuve here found pressing let- 
ters from Decrés, the Minister of 
Marine, his old and intimate friend, 
and as pressing and peremptory 
orders from Napoleon, who, in order 
to inspire his fainting admiral with 
courage and hope, was prodigal of 
praise for what he had done, and of 
promises of future rewards and fa- 
vour if he would accomplish the 
remainder of his task with equal 
success, and thus enable the empe- 
ror to obtain the great object for 
which he so long had laboured. He 
was entreated not to delay an in- 
stant, but at once to gather all the 
force within his reach and raise the 
blockade of Brest. The whole bur- 
den of the multiplied orders and 
advices which now reached the 
French admiral was,—‘ Go out and 
fight Cornwallis; never mind about 
being destroyed, provided you re- 
lieve Ganteaume, and that he, getting 
out safe and sound, is able to gather 
together the remains of the relieving 
fleet, and to proceed up the Channel.’ 
‘ Faites-vous battre, méme détruire, 
pourvu que par vos efforts la porte 
de Brest soit ouverte.’ 

But Villeneuve was not to be 
embued with any of the spirit of his 
master. The dreaded image of Nel- 
son was still before him. He heard 
that he was returned to Europe; 
he believed he was in the Channel, 
joined with Cornwallis and Calder, 
and waiting only to see in order 
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to destroy him.* Such is the pic- 
ture which M. Thiers draws of the 
sailor selected from all the sailors of 
France by Napoleon, the most saga- 
cious of men with respect to the 
character and capacity of other men, 
to be the chiefin an operation, upon 
the proper direction of which de- 

ended the success of a project which 
Napoleon believed to be the most 
important of his whole life. Such 
is the man whom we have a right to 
consider the most able sailor which 
the French navy could supply to 
Napoleon, and this was the man 
destined by fortune to cope with 
Nelson in the great engagement 
which was to determine, not only 
the naval superiority, but the very 
existence, of England ! 

That Napoleon should watch with 
anxiety and impatience the result of 
operations upon which such a stake 
depended cannot surprise any one. 
From his camp at Boulogne he 
wrote, August 22, thus to Ganteaume 
and Villeneuve. Lauriston had 
written to inform him that Ville- 
neuve had sailed for Brest. ‘ Nous 
allons a Brest,’ wrote Lauriston. 
The letters of Napoleon to his two 
admirals were as tollows. 

To Ganteaume he said :— 

Je vous ai déja fait connaitre par le 
télégraphe que mon intention est que vous 
ne souffriez pas que Villeneuve perde 
un seul jour, afin que, profitant de la 
supériorité que me donnent cinquante 
vaisseaux de ligne vous mettiez sur-le- 
champ en mer pour remplir votre des- 
tination, et pour vous porter dans la 
Manche avec tous vos forces. Je compte 
sur vos talents, votre fermeté, votre 
caractére dans une circonstance si impor- 
tante. Partezetvenezici. Nous aurons 
vengé six siécles d’insultes et de honte. 
Jamais pour un plus grand object, mes 
soldats de terre et de mer n’auront ex- 
posé leur vie. 

To Villeneuve he said :— 

Monsieurle Vice-amiral,—J’espére que 
vous étés arrivé 4 Brest. Partez, ne 
perdez pas un moment, et avec mes 
escadres réunies entrez dans la Manche. 
L’ANGLETERRE EST A Nous! Nous 
sommes tous préts, tout est embarqué. 
Paraissez vingt-quatre heures et tout est 
terminé. 

From day to day Napoleon be- 
came more and more anxious to see 


* «La nouvelle de la réunion de Nelson avec les amiraux Calder et Cornwallis 


l’avait frappé d’une sorte de terreur,’ 


This, to our plain understanding, looks very 


much like being afraid. But M. Thiers, more accustomed to draw nice distinctions, 


insists that fear had nothing to do with it. 
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the sails of his fleet as he stood in 
his camp at Boulogne. Every post 
brought him threatening intelli- 
gence. Austria was arming; Rus- 
sia was preparing to aid her; Prus- 
sia was, as usual, doubtful, vacil- 
lating, and ready to desert him. 
War—a war with coalesced Euro 
—was inevitable ; but the soul of 
this vast coalition was the land and 
the people whose shore was in his 
sight, but which as yet he was un- 
able to reach. Could he reach it, 
the armies in the north, in the south, 
and the east, would melt away, and 
he would be master of Europe. Such 
were his hopes, such his expecta- 
tions. In vain, however, did his 
eyes rest upon the ocean—no friendl 
sail appeared; and that fleet which 
he hoped was on its way to aid him 
in his mighty enterprize was, un- 
der the influence of its panic-stricken 
chief, now sailing to Cadiz. No- 
body dared communicate the intel- 
ligence to Napoleon. Villeneuve 
had deceived Lauriston, and Lau- 
riston had unwittingly deceived the 
emperor, by declaring that they 
were under way for Brest. Decrés, 
the minister, had, however, received 
a letter, in which Villeneuve re- 
vealed, rather than declared, his in- 
tention of proceeding to Cadiz; but 
Decrés waited until positive intel- 
ligence should undeceive Napoleon. 
At length it came, and a storm fol- 
lowed. Napoleon, who was at no 
time a picker and chooser of words, 
burst forth, indignant as well at the 
cheat as the cowardice of Villeneuve. 
He called him ‘un lache.’ Napo- 
leon used the right word, spite of 
the protests of M. Thiers. He called 
him, also, ‘un traitre,’ which Vil- 
leneuve certainly was not. He de- 
termined to recall him from Cadiz, 
and to give the chief command to 
Ganteaume. But now he found an 
unexpected obstacle in Decrés him- 
self, who sided with Villeneuve,— 
Le Ministre de la Marine, qui n’avait 
pas encore osé dire toute son opinion sur 
la réunion des flottes au milieu de la 
Manche, et dans les circonstances pré- 
sentes, mais qui trouvait cette réunion 
horriblement dangereuse, depuis que les 
Anglais avertis s’étaient concentrés entre 
le Ferrol, Brest, et Portsmouth, supplia 
V’empereur de ne pas donner un ordre 
aussi funeste, lui dit que la saison était 
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trop avancée, que les Anglais étaient 
trop sur leurs gardes, et que si on s’ob- 
stinait, on subirait devant Brest quelque 
horrible catastrophe. 

Napoleon’s constant answer was,— 
‘There are fifty vessels, the English 
have not that number ; if one of my 
two fleets is destroyed I care not, if 
the other, freed from blockade, can 
enter the Channel.’ Decrés, how- 
ever, was a sailor, and had the feel- 
ings ofa French sailor as to the dan- 
ger of encountering an English fleet ; 

e begged to resign, rather than 
incur the responsibility of the pro- 
posed proceeding. Villeneuve went 
toCadiz. The Austrian and Russian 
armies pressed upon the French 
forces, and Napoleon, if he intended 
to retain possession of his lately ac- 
quired dominions, was required upon 
the Rhine with an army of 200,000 
men. The invasion of England was 
adjourned, never again to be at- 
tempted by Napoleon. On the 23d 
of August he became convinced that 
Villeneuve had sailed for Cadiz. He 
at once turned his attention to the 
Continent, withdrawing it entirely 
from the proposed descent upon 
England. But this cost him a pow- 
erful effort. 

The victory of Ulm, and that 
triumphant scene of formal surren- 
der by the Austrian, could not soothe 
his haughty soul, or obliterate the 
recollection of the mode in which he 
had been foiled. In his proclamation 
of congratulation to the soldiers of 
la Grande Armée, he proudly de- 
scribes the extent of their success; 
but suddenly exclaims, as the recol- 
lection of Boulogne clouds his 
thoughts of victory, ‘ Mais qu’importe 
a l’Angleterre? Son but est atteint; 
nous ne sommes plus & Boulogne ;’* 
all of which M. Thiers describes, and 
very dexterously closes his narrative 
of this remarkable project of Napo- 
leon with a discussion upon the re- 
ality of his intention, and the pos- 
sibility of fulfilling it; and ends by 
deciding that the plan was seriously, 
and for a long period, entertained by 
Napoleon, and that it was no chi- 
mera, no fanciful dream, but a very 
rational and not very difficult enter- 
prize. A very significant allusion 
to steam navigation winds up the 
whole. 


* Vol. vi. p. 137. 
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On the 2d of September Napoleon 
left Boulogne; on the 20th of Octo- 
ber the Austrian army at Ulm de- 
filed before him prisoners of war. 

On leaving Boulogne he was re- 
solved to deprive Villeneuve of his 
command, and to order the fleet from 
Cadiz to Toulon. 

Decrés, who was the personal and 
very intimate friend of Villeneuve, 
endeavoured to shield him from the 
anger of Napoleon, who, on leaving 
Paris to join the army in Germany, 
said to the minister, ‘ Your friend 
Villeneuve will be probably too much 
of a coward to sail from Cadiz. Send 
Admiral Rossilly * to Cadiz, and let 
him take the command of the squa- 
dron, if it have not yet sailed; and 
you will order Villeneuve to come 
to Paris and account to me for his 
conduct.’ Decrés shrunk from com- 
municating this order to his friend. 
If he was deprived of the command, 
he would have no means of re-esiab- 
lishing himself in the good opinion 
of Napoleon ; and, therefore, to give 
him yet another chance, Decrés 
simply informed him that Rossilly 
had left for Cadiz, without letting 
Villeneuve know for what purpose 
he was so sent. At the same time 
he abstained from advising him to 
set sail, though he hoped that he 
would understand what was behind, 
and sail at once. To this mode 
of proceeding on the part of the 
Minister of Marine, M. Thiers as- 
cribes the sailing of Villeneuve from 
Cadiz, for which, at the time, the 
world was at a loss to find a reason, 
as there appeared no adequate motive 
for now incurring the danger which 
induced him originally to take re- 
fuge in that port. Villeneuve un- 
derstood his friend's intention, and 
determined to prove to Napoleon and 
the world that personal cowardice 
had not led to the conduct which the 
emperor so fiercely blamed. 

Si la marine francaise (writes Ville- 
neuve to his friend the minister), n’a 
manqué que d’audace, comme on le pré- 
tend, l’empereur sera prochainement 
satisfait, et il peut compter sur les plus 
éclatants succés. 


Every word uttered by Villeneuve 
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after this, every word written by 
him, every act done, manifested a 
deplorable and—we will use the word 
—a cowardly despair. In his eager- 
ness to prepare an exculpation, he 
did his utmost to insure a defeat. 
He found fault with everything and 
everybody, and, by his openly ex- 
pressed prognostications of destruc- 
tion, disheartened his captains and 
his men; and, by teaching them to 
anticipate defeat, taught them to 
watch for and to seize every opportu- 
nity of escape. 

Il avait le tort comme un homme dont 
le moral est affecté d’exagérer le mérite 
de l’ennemi, et de déprécier celui de ses 
soldats. I] disait qu’avec vingt vaisseaux 
francais ou espagnols il n’en voudrait pas 
combattre quatorze anglais, et il tenait 
ce langage devant ses propres officiers.— 
Vol. v. p. 445. 

We shall see immediately the con- 
sequence of this conduct. 

One declaration of this unfortunate 
officer, subsequent events completely 
disproved. He declared that when 
he left Toulon he was full of hope ; 
but the experience of a few hours 
with his own crews shook his faith, 
which was utterly destroyed when 
he saw the condition of his Spanish 
allies, and he wrote to Decrés, say- 
ing, ‘ Would to God that the Spanish 
squadron (except the Argonauta) 
had never joined us. They are onl 
of use to ruin everything, whic 
they have always done. Ce sont 
eux qui nous ont conduits au dernier 
dégre des malheurs.’ This he said 
after the action with Sir Robert 
Calder, in which two Spanish ships 
had been captured by the English. 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, 
that in every case the Spaniards 
took the lead. They never took to 
flight, and fought their ships with 
unflinching gallantry. In Sir Ro- 
bert Calder’s action, victory, says 
M. Thiers, would have belonged to 
the French, if the battle had been 
renewed. It was not renewed, ac- 
cording to him, because the French 
admiral hesitated and was afraid. 
Gravina, the Spaniard, never hesi- 
tated, and was above all fear, and, 
consequently, was extolled by the 


* This is the account given by M. Thiers; yet Admiral Rossilly’s flag was hoisted 


in the Berwick, which ship, with the flag flying, was at Trafalgar, and escaped thence 


to Cadiz. 
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whole fleet, while Villeneuve was 
the subject of bitter objurgation. 
‘ Lejugement sévére de ses équipages 
qui se plaignaient tout haut de son 
irrésolution, et qui exaltaient la bra- 
voure, la décision de ]’Amiral Gra- 
vina, lui poignait le coeur;’ and we 
shall see that in the action off Tra- 
falgar the Spaniards all fought he- 
roically, while a large portion of the 
French fleet kept carefully out of 
fire, and at length attempted to save 
themselves from capture by deserting 
their allies and their countrymen. 
Nelson, who had a large experience, 
always declared that the Spaniards 
were better seamen, more bold and 
more hardy, than the French. M. 
Thiers, however, does not scruple to 
throw the chief blame upon these 
gallant allies, and to make them 
answerable for the defeat which fol- 
lowed. 

Having thus given a description 
of the chief—a description taken 
from M. Thiers himself—let us now 
endeavour to ascertain accurately 
the extent and character of the force 
which he commanded. 

The French fleet, then, according 
to M. Thiers, consisted of thirty- 
three sail of the line, three frigates, 
and two brigs. Of the Spanish con- 
tingent to this force, M. Thiers 
speaks in terms of the utmost dis- 
paragement: particularly mention- 
ing the Santa Aiia, le Rayo, and le 
San Justo, as ‘ propres tout au plus 
a appareiller avec la flotte, ils étaient 
incapables de tenir leur place dans 
une ligne de bataille.” Yet we 
shall find that the Santa Aiia was 
the ship singled out by Collingwood, 
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and which fought as gallant a fight 
that day as any ship of either fleet. 

Having thus endeavoured to di- 
minish the value of the Spanish part 
of the force, M. Thiers next attempts 
to mislead his readers as to the 
weight of metal possessed by the 
opposing forces. Nelson, he says, 
had under his command nearly the 
same force as Villeneuve; that is to 
say, thirty-four or thirty-five ves- 
sels. We shall immediately give an 
exact account of Nelson’s force, and 
the precise number of ships and guns 
with which he fought the battle; 
but will first, as accurately as possi- 
ble, ascertain the force of the com- 
bined fleet. M. Thiers says posi- 
tively that the force on each side 
was nearly equal; we say as posi- 
tively, that this statement is wilfully 
untrue. The words of the historian 
are as follows :— 

Enfin, vers onze heures du matin les 
deux colonnes ennemies, s’avancant vent 
arricre, et toutes voiles dehors, joignirent 
notre flotte.* Elle marchaient par rang 
de vitesse avec la seule précaution de 
placer en téte leurs vaisseaux a trois 
ponts. Elles en comptaient sept, et 
nous quatre seulement, malheureusement 
espagnols, c’est & dire moins capables de 
rendre leur supériorité utile. Aussi, bien 
que les anglais eussent 27 vaisseaux et 
nous 33, ils possédaient le méme nombre 
de bouches a feu, et dés lors une force 
égale.—Vol. vi. p. 61. 


The ships of both sides in action 
are given below, ranged in opposite 
columns, with the fate attending 
those of the combined fleet. No 
English ship was lost either by cap- 
ture or destruction. 


COMBINED FLEET. 


some of the crew saved, 


southward.t 


ENGLISH. 
FRENCH. 

No. Ships. Guns. | No. Ships. Guns, 

1 Victory -- 100) 1 Bucentaure....... 80 

2 R.Sovereign 100 | 

3 Britannia.. 100} 2 Formidable........ 80 80 
4 Téméraire . 98 

5 Prince .. 98| 3 Neptune.......... 80 


7 Dreadnought 98 


6 Neptune .. 98} 
| 5 Algesiras 


| 


4 Indomptable ...... 80 


Got into Cadiz, perfect. 


during the gale. 





* Accuracy seems despised by M, Thiers—the hour is here incorrectly given. 


Villeneuve’s vessel, wrecked — 


Ad. Dumanoir, escaped to the 


Wrecked off Rota, all perished. 
74 Taken, but escaped into Cadiz 
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ENGLISH. 


No. Ships. Guns. 
8 Tonnant .. 80 
9 Belleisle .. 74 

10 Revenge .. 74 

11 Mars .... 74 

12 Spartiate.. 74 

13 Defiance .. 74 

14 Conqueror. 74 

15 Defence .. 74 

16 Colossus .. 74 

17 Leviathan... 74 

18 Achille.... 74 

19 Bellerophon 74 

20 Minotaur.. 74 

21 Orion . 74 

22 Swiftsure.. 74 

23 Ajax...... 74 

24 Thunderer. 74 

25 Polyphemus 64 

26 Africa .... 64 

27 Agamemnon 64 


FRENCH. 


No. Ships. 


7 Mont Blanc 
8 Intrépide 
9 Swiftsure 


11 Scipion 

12 Duguay Trouin ... 
13 Berwick 

14 Argonaute ...... 


15 Achille 
16 Rédoutable 
17 Fougueux 


18 Héro 


SPANISH. 


Four Frigates. 
One Schooner. 
One Cutter. 22 Rayo . 

23 Neptuno 

24 Argonauta 
25 Bahama 

26 Montanes 
27 S. Augustin 
28 S. Ildefonso 


29 S. Juan Nepomuceno 


30 Monarca 


31 S. Francisco d’Asis . 7 
BS Bam Jato ..ccovcs 


33 San Leandro 
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19 Sma. Trinidada ... 
20 Principe de Asturias 
Se ah is senaens 
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COMBINED FLEET (continued). 


Guns. 
74 Returned to Cadiz in a sinking 
state. 
74 Escaped to the southward.t 
74 Burned by the Britannia. 
74 
74 


Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
74 


Wrecked near Rota. 

Escaped southward.t 

Escaped southward.t 

Wrecked north of San Lucar. 

Went on shore inside of Cadiz 
harbour. 

Burned during the action. 

Sunk. 

Wrecked off Trafalgar, all pe- 
rished. 

Escaped into Cadiz. 
Rossilly’s flag. 


Admiral 


- 130 130 Sunk by order after the action, 
112) pe into Cadiz. 

112} 112 4 Captured, but escaped into Cadiz 
) { during gale. 


--- 100 100 Wrecked near San Lucar. 


{ Wrecked near Rota. 
\ Sunk by Ajax. 

Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 

Escaped to Cadiz. 

Burned by Leviathan. 

) Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
“ \ Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
Wrecked off San Lucar. 
Wrecked near Rota. 
Escaped to Cadiz. 
Escaped to Cadiz. 


80 


5 Frigates and 2 Brigs. 


The result of this table is, that 
the English having 2148 guns, and 
the combined fleet 2628—the latter 
had 478 more than the English ; 
and with these figures within his 
reach, and respecting which no doubt 
can be raised, M. Thiers scruples not 
to assert that, ‘ bien que les Anglais 
eussent 27 vaisseaux, et nous 33, ils 

ssédait le méme nombre de bouches 
a feu. If from Villeneuve's fleet 
every eighty-gun ship had been with- 
drawn—and there were of French and 
Spanish six such vessels that day un- 
der his command—the two fleets would 


+ The four ships marked ¢, the four French ships, Formidable, Mont Blanc, 


Scipion, Duguay, verified the old verse,— 


have been equal in number of vessels, 
and the English would then have 
possessed two guns more than their 
opponents. But would Villeneuve 
have ventured out of Cadiz if such 
an equality in numbers and strength 
had really existed ? 

We have now to relate the great 
event to which all the circumstances 
here described formed a fitting pre- 
lude. But that event deserves a 
fuller record than our present space 
permits, and must therefore be re- 
served for the pages of our succeed- 
ing number. 


He who fights and runs away, 
Lives to fight another day. 
They did run away, having sustained no injury, but were all taken by Sir R. Strachan 


on the 4th of November following. 





TO THE RAIN. 


LINES WRITTEN AT RYDAL. 


\ JHEN darkness brooded o'er creation’s face, 
And black and dull the leaden waters lay, 

Locked to each other in a cold embrace, 

There wast thou alsotill, to rule the day, 

The sun came forth, and all the stagnant grey 

Brightened before him as he ran his race ; 

And thenceforth thou, the servants of his sway, 

Must do his blesséd will in every place, 

Mingling with all the beauty of the earth, 

With all the brightness of the Heaven above, 

And with a viewless tenderness and love, 

The gentle life of flowers alluring forth, 

To look upon their sun-god in the sky, 

With their dumb breath to worship him, and die. 


Thy touch it was made Eden’s garden green ; 
Thy hand that formed the fruit so fatal fair ; 
Thy softness that was balm to summer e’en ; 
Thy sweetness that was life to all things there. 
A blesséd time was thine—through sunny air 
To float all day on silver clouds between 

Eden and Heaven, ’mid beauty everywhere, 
Or rest on Adam’s fragrant forest screen : 

And when at eventide that matchless pair 
Went forth to worship in the wide serene, 
Forth from their bower to worship the Unseen, 
As man by nature would go forth to prayer, 
Tn dew descending on creation’s Queen, 

Thou gleamedst germlike on her golden hair. 


* * * * = 


Now once again the fountain of thy birth 
Springs in a peaceful and sequestered vale, 

And, see! there comes an old man, thin and pale, 
The Adam of this Eden, wandering forth ; 

in his meek strength like Adam, and like him 

In his large love—like him who when there came 
Before him all that leap, or soar, or swim, 

That he might set the stamp, and give the name 
To God’s approved creation—knew them all, 
And none despised, but sympathized with each ; 
Thus loving all things—listening to all speech— 
Rising to great, and stooping to the small, 

What still remains of Eden since the fall, 
Worpswortu is here to worship and to teach. 


R. F. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Parr VIII. Cuar. XXXIV. 


O feel beneath one a horse like 
the thoroughbred John bestrode, 

bounding under the rider with the 
elastic power of whalebone and steel, 
rather than flesh and blood—rejoicing 
in his strength and panting to exert 
it, yet submitting that strength im- 
plicitly to the dictates passing like 
electricity, felt, not seen, from a good 
rider to his steed, is a pleasure that 
custom cannot stale, though one be 
as habituated to equestrianism as a 
gancho, or a postilion, or a theorist 
with a favourite hobby. 

The still October air, sharp but 
not cold; the grey sky, dull but 
honest and cloudless ; the rich scent 
of the dead leaves rustling underfoot, 
and the rich colours of those still 
mottling the woods with all the 
varied harmony of hue that distin- 
guishes the pencil of the most ar- 
tistic of months, contributed their 
respective shares to heighten the 
sense of enjoyment conferred on 
our late captive by the ride. He 
would have rejoiced to vent his su- 
perabundant delight in some little 
escapade, —a mad gallop round the 
park, a rush at the sunk fence, or 
the park paling, or any other ob- 
stacle holding out a reasonable hope 
of broken bones. Had some thoughts 
of throwing his hat into the first 
field they passed, pretending the 
wind had blown it there and riding 
after it, but finally he calmed down 
into a prance. 

On entering the wood, the path, 
almost hidden by the cast clothing 
of the branches above, would no 
longer admit two riders a-breast, 
and Miss Basnet cantered a-head, 
guiding her mare, Pixie, with the 
lightest and firmest of female hands. 
John was well content to follow, 
watching the undulations of her 
graceful figure as it glided among 
the trees, and the glowing face that 
turned to give a laughing salute to 
the occupants of the pony-chaise as 
they passed it, the General affecting 
great terror of being ridden down, 
leaning away from her and calling 
to Lord Aventayle, who held the 


reins, to give her a wide berth. This 
pair they speedily left far in the rear. 

‘Everything,’ quoth John, when 
he at length got alongside again, 
becoming at once highly poetical, 
‘wears for me to-day not merely a 
holiday, but a charmed aspect. The 
glorious setting of the year has a 
magic beyond the first dawn of spring 
or the noontide glow of summer — 
a witchery like that of a fairy tale. 
It always seems to me that the world 
which the old fable existences in- 
habited must have been a world of 
perpetual autumn; and if wood- 
nymphs ever appeared in riding- 
habits, I could have fancied I saw 
one in a day-dream that I dreamt 
just now.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Faunce,’ replied she, 
* wood-nymphs live no longer either 
‘in the faith of reason’ or of imagi- 
nation; and if one of them visited 
us nowadays, she could scarcely add 
to the inconsistency of her appear- 
ance by coming in modern costume.’ 

‘True, unfortunately,’ said John, 
shaking his head in a regretful man- 
ner. ‘And yet the time is not far 
behind us when imagination made 
these very woods a favourite haunt 
of our English fairies. Look at the 
circle beneath yonder great oak. 
Puck might have revelled there, and 
have been as much at home as ever 
Pan was in the groves of Thessaly. 
I confess I have no pleasure in the 
downfall of a harmless and pictur- 
esque superstition.’ 

* Do you really regret the old be- 
nighted times?’ returned his fair 
companion. ‘ Well, so do I; but I 
thought it the mere waywardness of 
my taste, that what was in direct op- 
position to the enlightening process 
which everybody talks about must 
be wrong; and that if I gave utter- 
ance to my fancies I should deserve 
reproof, like the naughty nursery- 
maids who teach their infant charge 
that there is an old man in the chim- 
ney watching their misdeeds with a 
judicial eye.’ 

‘I would not for the world, said 
John, ‘ disabuse the minds of any of 
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my young friends of a belief in the 
supernatural police of the nursery. 
It is curious to speculate on what 
will be the type of the rising gencra- 
tion when it shall come to maturity. 
What on earth will become of the 
faculty of imagination? It will po- 
sitively be houseless and destitute. 
I presented one of the young Larries 
the other day with a copy of the 
Seven Champions, and he told me he 
wouldn’t have it, and I might take 
it back, for it was all lies. The 
monkey was magic-proof!’ 

‘Stupid brat !” quoth Miss Basnet, 
‘he ought to have been whipped. 
Heigho, what a work-a-day world 
it will be when we know ev erything 
and have found out all our dear de- 
lusions ; when there is no dark corner 
left for an unreality to hide its head 
in. Why I am quite frightened! 
Life will, indeed, be a stern reality ; 
and all who love romance will be 


obliged to wish for the faculty of 


that strange German who lived a 
second existence in his sleep.’ 

‘ We shall need some new faculties 
to replace those we are losing,’ ob- 
served John. 

‘I trust the old qualities are not 
dead, but sleeping,’ returned the fair 
enthusiast. “ ‘There are in the village 
some dear old simple-minded people 
who are as credulous, as faithful, and 
as unsophisticated as a feudal baron 
could desire; and I can even shew 
you a real living old woman who is 
indebted to nothing but the enlight- 
enment of the times for her life. In 
the days of Matthew Hopkins or 
John Rodgers she would infallibly 
have been burnt for a witch, and the 
villagers regard her with great terror 
and respect. Isn't it quite refreshing 
to find people who can yet believe 
in witches ?” 

‘Witches!’ repeated John, absently; 
‘ah, yes! there are witches, without 
doubt.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Faunce, you are po- 
sitively wool-gathering !’ 

‘Ahem! yes, I was dreaming, cer- 
tainly,’ said John, awakening with a 
blush ; ‘but I can no longer disbe- 
lieve in magic, since I, have seen an 
enchantress.’ 

‘Meaning me, of course; much 
obliged’ (bowing). ‘But yonder is a 
stubborn spirit who, | think, defies 
my spells—Mr. Barker surveying 
the old ruin. 
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Sure enough there was the philo- 
sopher acouple of hundred yards off, 
having reined up his horse, while his 
companion, Mr. Rush, was ambling 
away with a loose rein in the dis- 
tance. The ruin he was gazing at 
consisted of the remains of a tower, 
some shattered walls, and a broken 
arch or two. It had formerly been 
the abode of the Basnet family, but 
had been abandoned some centuries 
since for the present residence, the 
site of which was more commodious, 
and which had accordingly been con- 
tinually added to, while this one was 
left to fall to decay. York and Lan- 
caster had been shouted as war-cries 
here, and the plough still turned up 
sometimes the head of a lance once 
levelled in the cause of the White or 
the Red Rose. In the Civil Wars it 
had stood a stout siege against the 
Roundheads, and its walls yet bore 
the marks of the rebel cannon. 

These particulars being communi- 
cated to John as they rode up to it, he 
conceived a reverence for the crum- 
bling stones beyond that with which 
any factory-chimney, mechanics’ in- 
stitute, or other building of public 
utility could have inspired him. 

‘ Mr. Barker must either have been 
only affecting to decry the past last 
evening, or else the sight of the old 
ruin must ‘have converted him,’ ob- 
served Miss Basnet. 

‘Converted him!’ echoed John; 
* he wouldn't be converted if one rose 
from the dead. He'd say it was an 
optical delusion. But we'll see-—I’m 
glad to find you so employed, Mr. 
Barker; even your practical notions 
cannot resist the beauty of the old 
ruin, and, doubtless, you were just 
now dreaming of the knights and 
dames who once figured w ithin these 
walls.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Barker, without 
looking at him, ‘I was not thinking 
of any such trumpery. I was calcu- 
lating the size of the factory that 
might be built on the ground now 
occupied by these shaky old stones.’ 

‘Oh! did you ever hear such a 
wretch ? whispered Miss Basnet to 
John ; then aloud, ‘ What! a factory 
built on the spot where my ancestors 
dwelt! Why, they'd rise from their 
tombs, knight and lady, and pull 
your factory about your cotton- 
spinners’ ears! No Basnet would 
stay quietly in his narrow house with 
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such sacrilege going on. Let me tell 
you about them. I'm sure it would 
convert you from your heresy to 
hear of the memcrable things done 
in this spot.’ 

‘I doubt, ma’am,’ returned Mr. 
Barker, ‘that your arguments, like 
your ancestors, will be rather in- 
substantial and shadowy at the pre- 
sent day.’ 

‘Ah, but hear! You see the re- 
mains of a great Gothic window in 
the wall yonder ;—well, that was the 
window of the great hall, and there 
sat a council of barons, of which my 
ancestor was a powerful member, 
deliberating on the measures they 
afterwards enforced at Runnymede. 
Is it not classic ground ?” 

‘Runnymede? let me see!’ said 
Mr. Barker, meditating—‘ah, I re- 
member. At Runnymede, ma'am, 
the great onward impulse which 
afterwards lay dormant for centuries 
first found a vent; at Runnymede a 
stroke was struck, which, if followed 
up, would ages ago have laid Op- 
pression in the dust. It was the first 
yawn, ma’am, of an awakening peo- 
ple, that ‘turned, like the sluggard, 
and slept again.’ I quote from a 
friend’s speech. I don’t care about 
historical illustration myself—I don’t 
see the good of it.’ 

‘And does not what I have told 
you make you reverence the spot ?” 
asked the fair chronicler. ‘Do you 
not now picture to yourself the stern 
old barons sheathed in mail, that 
had perhaps gleamed in the sun of 
Palestine, sitting in debate on the 
deed that has made them famous for 
ever ?” 

* Not at all,’ returned Mr. Barker. 
‘If I pictured anything to myself 
(which I don’t), it would be a set of 
tyrants trampling on oppressed serfs. 
My only feeling for them is one of 
contempt and reprobation.’ 

‘What a dreadful state of mind!’ 
murmured she, half audibly. ‘ Again 
—do look! Under this archway my 
forefather, Guy Basnet, who had sa- 
crificed half his estate in supporting 
the royal cause, received Charles I. 
after a lost battle. On that broad, 
white flagstone, tradition says, he 
knelt while the king knighted him 
with kind and flattering words; and 
that stain is said to be of blood which 
trickled from a wound received by 
him in the action.’ 


‘ Knighted him, did he?’ said Mr. 
Barker. ‘And a very fitting re- 
ward, too! He spent his substance 
and blood in upholding an absurd 
delusion, and in requital he received 
an empty name. Ha! ha! I don’t 
often laugh, I don’t see the good of 
it; but I protest this is quite farci- 
cal.’ 

And accordingly he did laugh, 
though with as little sense of the 
humorous, apparently, as a laughing 
hyena. 

‘I see you are incorrigible, and 
give you up,’ said Miss Basnet. ‘ But 
are you not alive to the beautiful 
devotion of Sir Guy ?—to his un- 
selfishness and loyalty ?” 

‘Loyalty, ma'am!’ exclaimed the 
uncompromising Mr. Barker, ‘ what's 
loyalty ? The blind and dog-like 
attachment of superstitious slaves to 
the shadow of despotism ; the quality 
of a spaniel, ma’am—in the human 
race ‘tis obsolete.’ 

‘I quite shudder, said Miss Bas- 
net, moving onward with a very 
slight bow to Mr. Barker. ‘I trust 
he will not repeat his sentiments to 
General Oldcastle,’ she remarked to 
John. ‘ We should certainly have a 
battle.’ 

‘Not a chance of it,’ returned our 
hero; ‘make yourself quite easy, 
the battle would be all on one side. 
Mr. Barker is not a fighter, I think 
—he has more of the firebrand than 
the sword about him, 

‘Did you ever hear such senti- 
ments as his? Standing where he 
did it was quite sacrilege to utter 
them.’ 

‘I hope old Sir Guy's ghost will 
come and throttle him,’ replied John. 
‘But hark! I hear the hounds. 
They have found, and if we don't 
make haste we shall be too late to 
see the fox break.’ 

They cantered to the top of the 
hill which commanded a view of the 
cover—a patch of gorse to their 
right, where the manner in which 
the hounds made for a point, and the 
swelling clamour of bass and falsetto 
mingling in increasing confusion, 
told that the fox had gone away. 

John stood in his stirrups and 
stretched an eager glance around: 
at last a ‘tally-ho!’ from the left 
guided him. ‘There was Reynard a 
couple of fields off, who having, with 
great secrecy and despatch, availed 
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himself of the friendly obscurity of 
a hedge, was now boldly crossing 
the open. 

‘ Look, Miss Basnet,’ quoth John, 
sputtering with eagerness, ‘ there he 
goes. Now they are settling to the 
scent; observe how they draw to- 
gether more and more compactly as 
they cross the field. See the yelling 
eagerness of those two stragglers who 
are squeezing themselves through 
painfully small holes in the high 
fence. Let’s see how the man on 
the brown takes the bank and ditch. 
Bravo! well topped. There's a fel- 
low got a purl at the brook, though ; 
there's another—by Jove, that may 
be, truly as well as poetically, termed 
a purling brook. See the fox makes 
for the hill! Isn’t it glorious sport ? 

This last question was addressed 
to Mr. Rush, who having pulled up 
on the top of the hill to await Mr. 
Barker, was watching the scene 
close by. 

‘A lamentable waste of energy,’ 
said Mr. Rush, shaking his head. 

‘One of the few remaining relics 
of feudalism, added Mr. Barker, 
who now rode up, ‘and quite in 
character with other proceedings of 
the barbarous olden time. An ani- 
mal whose flesh is not edible, and 
who is—Woa, woa!’ (this interjec- 
tion was addressed to his horse, an 
old hunter, who having surveyed 
the scene with great interest, now 
began to prick his ears as the music 
of the pack grew louder, to snort, 
and presently to caper,) ‘who is the 
embodiment of a chimerical idea or 
delusion, is followed with absurd 
perseverance, at considerable risk to 
the pursuers, and injury to the coun- 
try they ride over.’ 

‘Before long, sir, truth-hunting 
will supersede fox-hunting,’ remark- 
ed Mr. Rush; ‘and we shall see the 
whole human race in at the death.’ 

This prophecy was thrown away 
upon John, whose soul was entirely 
absorbed in the exciting scene before 
him. 

‘Here they come crossing the 
road,’ said he. * Well done, Bay— 
never mind Grey—pick yourself up. 
Excuse me, Miss Basnet, I'll over- 
take you again on the other side of 
the hill.’ 

So saying, he rode to the reverse 
side of the road, wheeled round, and 
took the fence in a fly. 
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‘And who's to take care of me?” 
appealed Miss Basnet, as he departed. 
She seemed likely to be quite de- 
serted, for Mr. Rush’s pony, a fleet 
thing, set off with him at full speed 
down the hill, while Mr. Barker was 
too entirely occupied in maintaining 
convulsively his rather precarious 
seat on the unruly steed to pay 
much attention to his fair neigh- 
bour. 

‘Easy, sir, easy—make much of 
him!’ cried the General, as the 
ao drove up. ‘Turn his 
head this way. Confound the fel- 
low! he’s got no more idea of hand- 
ling a horse than his grandmother. 
You'd better dismount, sir.’ 

It would have given Mr. Barker 
great pleasure to do so; but the ad- 
vice came too late, for his horse, 
rendered quite ungovernable by 
John’s evil example, now took the 
bit in his teeth and followed at the 
fence, on the other side of which he 
alighted safely, with Mr. Barker well 
on to the ears. 

‘Well done, sir—delighted to see 
you supporting one of the relics of 
feudalism,’ quoth John, turning in 
his saddle and holding hard, as Mr. 
Barker came powdering alongside, 
making the clods fly in great style. 
‘Iam surprised though at your at- 
tachment to the mane—a merely 
ornamental appendage, and not all 
comparable to the reins as a means 
of guiding the animal.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Faunce,’ gasped the 
agonized philosopher, ‘1 didn’t in- 
tend—oh, Lord, curse this horse.’ 

‘Don’t swear, sir,’ remonstrated 
John, ‘ what’s the good of it? And 
allow me to recommend the removal 
of your heels from the horse’s sides. 
He appears inclined to go quite 
freely erough without them. If you 
blow him so at first we shan’t be in 
at the death—at least, not the fox’s.’ 

If Mr. Barker ever pictured any- 
thing to himself, one would have 
imagined that in imagination he now 
saw the devil—for he continued to 
gaze straight out between the horse’s 
ears with a sort of fishy stare of 
horror, with his chin dropped and 
his nostrils dilated, while he clung 
to the animal’s neck with a strength 
of attachment that apparently no- 
thing but death could sever. 

‘Gracious heaven,’ said this in- 
voluntary performer across country 
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in a choking voice, ‘there's a wall— 
oh, I hope it will stop him!’ 

‘Too late to stop,’ said John, who 
began to pity the unhappy eques- 
trian; ‘keep his head straight, and 
sit a little back in your saddle. Now 
then—Yo, ho!’ and he led over the 
wall. 

‘The Lord have mercy upon us!’ 
said Mr. Barker, shutting his eyes 
as he closed on the obstacle with 
this unconscious quotation from the 
Litany. 

John heard a snort, followed by a 
squelch and a groan behind him; 
turning in his saddle, he beheld Mr. 
Barker doubled up across the wall 
like a wet towel. ‘The horse had 
swerved, and the rider, unequal to 
the emergency, had been constrained 
to part company with him. 

As he retained his position with 
the flexure of his spine uppermost 
and his head and heels hanging 
down, humanity constrained John to 
ride back and see if he was hurt. 
Accordingly he pulled up very un- 
willingly, the music of the pack 
striking his ear with a doubled at- 
traction now that he was losing it. 
Dismounting, he assisted Mr. Barker 
from his uncomfortable position by 
the unceremonious mode of taking 
him by the collar and jerking him 
over, causing the heels of his boots 
to describe a semicircle in the air, 
and then to make two indentations 
in the turf. At first the philoso- 
pher’s eyes were closed, and he exhi- 
bited no other symptom of animation 
than moving his lips as if whisper- 
ing; but presently he recovered so 
far as to sit up, and after feeling 
himself all over, and ascertaining 
that there were no bones broken, he 
managed with John’s assistance to 
rise and return to the road. 

Here he was overwhelmed with 
anxious inquiries and expressions of 
sympathy by the party on the hill, 
who had witnessed his misfortune, 
to none of which did he vouchsafe 
any reply, being firmly persuaded 
that the whole thing was precon- 
certed for his discomfiture and an- 
noyance, the horse being a party to 
the plot; and when the animal, 
which had been caught by a coun- 
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Mr. Lackaday was a poet and a 
member of parliament, and had ma- 


tryman, was brought up no persua- 
sions could induce him to remount. 
Mr. Rush's career, equally short and 
disastrous with his comrade’s, had 
terminated in a bog, where he wal- 
lowed for a short time, and now came 
up covered with mud, leading his 
horse by the bridle. His objections 
to resuming the saddle were equally 
strong with Mr. Barker's, and their 
steeds were entrusted to the country- 
man to lead back to the house, while 
the pair of philosophers resumed 
their journey on foot. 

During John’s absence the party 
had been augmented by the arrival 
on horseback of Francis Basnet and 
a friend, introduced to John as Mr. 
Lackaday. They had arrived at the 
house shortly after the rest departed 
to the hunt, and had ridden on in 
search of them. The object of the 
excursion being accomplished, and 
the hounds out of sight and hearing, 
they returned homeward; Mr. Lack- 
aday taking John’s place at Eleanor’s 
side, leaving him to follow with her 
brother. Our hero greatly disap- 
proved of this arrangement, and rode 
along in a very unamiable state of 
mind; inwardly deciding that Mr. 
Lackaday was impertinent and for- 
ward—that he rode badly and was 
ill-dressed. Not that these damna- 
tory opinions of his character and 
appearance were altogether just ; but 
it had been all the same if Mr. 
Lackaday had been an angel—John 
would have found fault with his 
wings or the colour of his halo. 
Scraps of their conversation that oc- 
casionally reached him did not tend 
to alleviate his displeasure, for they 
discoursed of sentiment and poetry, 
on which subjects Mr. Lackaday be- 
came very animated, quoting some- 
times from authors that John knew, 
and sometimes from one he didn't 
know (the latter being no other than 
Mr. Lackaday himself), so that in a 
short time he quite detested him; 
and, noticing the attention with 
which Miss Basnet listened, he per- 
ceived with regard to her that he 
had been altogether mistaken, for 
in five minutes he had found out she 
was very frivolous, changeable, and 
undiscriminating. 
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naged to combine these two appa- 
rently uncongenial vocations, for his 
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hes in the house were so poetic 
that nobody understood them, while 
the aim of a great deal of his poetry, 
so far as any aim was discoverable, 
was political. He was a poet of the 
most popular modern school—that is 
to say, the hopeless nature of his 
sentiments was only equalled by his 
obscure mode of expressing them. 
He had made extensive researches 
into the dreary departments of exist- 
ence, which he had decided to be an 
incurable disorder ; he had discovered 
that ‘our little life’ is not only 
‘rounded with a sleep,’ but is like- 
wise oppressed with perpetual night- 
mare—that we are such stuff as bad 
dreams are made of; and his muse 
in giving utterance to these senti- 
ments seemed constantly to alternate 
between yawning and strangulation. 
Sometimes he breathed forth his 
wailings in an incoherent melody, 
where meaning would merely have 
been an impertinence—sometimes he 
warbled poetic metaphysics, only dif- 
fering from prose in being more un- 
intelligible—sometimes he indulged 
in a grimly sportive vein—sometimes 
his effusions were so simple and 
childlike that you might fancy a 
child had written them. Notwith- 
standing the clouds in which his 
oracles were enveloped, he professed 
to be very practical in his aims, and 
was fond of talking in energetic 
strains of ‘this actual, living nine- 
teenth century of ours,’ and what 
ought to be done in it, though his 
practice did not altogether corre- 
spond with his precepts, for he 
passed most of his time in reveries 
resulting in nothing at all. With 
regard to minor points of composition, 
he was much addicted to the inven- 
tion of new words, and to giving a 
new meaning to old ones, having, 
probably, found the vocabulary hi- 
therto used inadequate to express 
his ideas ; and he had conspired with 
the capital letters of the alphabet to 
turn adjectives into substantives, 
making numerous allusions to ‘the 
Real,’ ‘the True,’ ‘the Sublime,’ and 
so forth; in which shadowy regions 
readers of small intellect generally 
lost themselves, and were very glad 
to wander back again into daylight. 
This poetic and desponding spirit 
was cursed with an inconsistent phy- 
sigue, indicative of much rude health 
and vitality. He was near six feet 
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high, proportionably broad - shoul- 
dered, and his plump, ruddy cheeks 
were fringed with a lavish growth of 
black whisker. He was very good- 
looking—and this, joined to the cir- 
cumstance of his being constantly at 
Miss Basnet’s side when he had an 
opportunity, caused him to make 
great progress in John’s antipathies ; 
for our hero had begun to take so 
much pleasure in her society, that he 
felt it as a personal injury when any 
one interfered with their tétes-d-téte. 

The General, who, in common 
with most elderly bachelors, took a 
sort of prurient delight in antici- 
pating the marriages of his young 
acquaintances, hinted to John that 
Mr. Lackaday was evidently smitten 
with Miss Basnet, and would, in a 
pecuniary point of view, be a desir- 
able match for her. 

‘But, hang him, he’s not the sort 
of fellow for Eleanor, if he were 
twice as well off and ten times as 
good-looking,’ said the General, look- 
ing tremendously fierce, and speaking 
in a savage undertone. ‘No pur- 
pose in him, sir— nothing but in- 
fernal nonsense about poetry, and 
dreams, and rubbish, sir. If she 
didn’t mind having a husband near 
sixty, and gouty, ['d try my own 
chance rather than he should get 
her.’ 

Apparently there was no reason 
why John should trouble his head 
about Miss Basnet’s matrimonial 
prospects; yet the General’s hint 
excited in him a deal of secret indig- 
nation and disquietude, and greatly 
increased his dislike of her admirer. 
It was during the irritation caused 
by one of Mr. Lackaday’s interrup- 
tions that it occurred to him he 
might as well return to the castle 
next day, as he was now quite able 
for duty. So he sat with a very 
surly aspect, saying little, except to 
fire a shot or two at Mr. Lackaday 
when he was soaring away into the 
clouds on the wings of poesy, to the 
great discomposure of the aéronaut 
and the secret gratification of the 
General. Observing that John was 
chafing and fretting, Eleanor turned 
to him when Mr. Lackaday paused 
for a moment in his flight, and with 
a smile that thawed the surface, at 
least, of his ill-humour, asked him 
to come with her to the picture- 
gallery, which he had not yet seen. 
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* We'll look at some of those grim 
ancestors of mine that I described 
the other day to Mr. Barker; and I 
think,’ she whispered to him as they 
left the room, ‘I can shew them a 
certain face in return that shall 
match the grimmest of them all.’ 

John reddened and laughed. 

‘*T was nothing,’ said he—‘a pass- 
ing cloud. I’ve an unfortunate way 
of making my face the title-page of 
my thoughts.’ 

‘The contents must have been 
tragic,’ returned Eleanor; ‘some- 
what in Ercles’ vein, I imagine. But 
you'll tell me what annoyed you?” 
(looking up gravely in his face,) 
*I am old friend, now, you know.’ 

‘I think I could tell you almost 
anything,’ replied John, with equal 
gravity and great sincerity; ‘even 
feelings that I should instinctively 
hide from my other friends. Well, 
then, I was vexed at Mr. Lackaday 
engrossing so much of your attention 
to the threatened dissolution of our 
old alliance.’ 

‘ Why, I should rather have been 
talking to you—indeed I would, said 
Eleanor; ‘but Mr. Lackaday is a 
stranger, while you may be at 
on as one of the family. Of course 
I'll be more ceremonious if you like. 
Perhaps’ (assuming a mock, distant 
air) ‘Mr. Faunce will have the 
goodness to excuse the offence to his 
dignity, in consideration of the inex- 
perience of the offender, who is ra- 
ther ignorant of some of the conven- 
tionalities of ‘these most brisk and 
giddy-paced times.’’ 

‘Oh dear, no, I didn’t mean that 
—by no means—not at ail, said 
John, pouring forth in the eager- 
ness of contrition a redundancy of 
negatives. ‘I was absurd enough, 
no doubt; but it was annoying to 
find him, not only interrupting us, 
but taking the bloom off the sub- 
jects I most like to discuss with you, 
and leaving a slimy track on them,’ 
he added, letting out a little of the 
bottled asperity, in thus alluding to 
Mr. Lackaday as if he were a sort of 
literary caterpillar. 

‘Poor man,’ said Eleanor, ‘you 
did not spare him in your displea- 
sure; but your sarcasms were not 
undeserved, for he had got quite out 
of my latitude. He has more chi- 
valry on his lips than in his heart,’ 
she went on; ‘it is more a fancy 
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with him than a sentiment—a little 
feverishness, not vital heat. He 
would have made but a tame sort of 
knight, I fancy, notwithstanding his 
lays and ballads. You remember 
when returning from the hunt, that 
you rode in front with Frank ?” 

‘I remember,’ said John. 

‘ Rather sulkily,’ said Eleanor. 

‘Well, rather,’ John replied. 

‘Well,’ she resumed, ‘on coming 
to the gate he went forward to open 
it; but I rode over the stile at the 
side, and invited him to follow. He 
didn’t display any great alacrity in 
doing so, held his horse tight, and 
came up to it ina gingerly way ; and 
after a trial or ‘two said, smiling in 
a melancholy manner, that ‘the 
horse didn’t seem to like it,’ and 
came ingloriously through the gate ; 
which was a wise decision, for he sat 
so awkwardly that he certainly would 
have fallen at the leap, though I 
could have pardoned that more easily 
than his declining it.’ 

If Miss Basnet had been the most 
finished performer on that many- 
keyed organ, the human heart, she 
could not have taken a more effect- 
ual way of restoring John’s equan- 
imity than by thus shewing disdain 
for Mr. Lackaday’s deficiency in an 
accomplishment which he flattered 
himself he excelled in. He began 
on a sudden to think that he had 
been very unjust to the poor man, 
and wondered he had not sooner 
perceived him to be a very good sort 
of harmless fellow; and in a fit of 
generous reaction began to dilate 
on some of his newly-discovered vir- 
tues. 

‘Never mind him,’ said Eleanor. 
‘* Here’s metal more attractive.’ This 
is Sir Guy—is he not the beau idéal 
of a cavalier, with his brown locks 
parted on his high forehead, and his 
pointed beard? And here isthe Bas- 
net of Runnymede—not the formid- 
able baron one would expect to sec 
is he ?—not a large man even in his 
armour, but with a dogged look in 
his eyes that bespeaks a world of 
resistance. Here we come among 
the bagwigs and stomachers. ‘This 
was one of Queen Anne’s maids of 
honour; and yonder, with the peri- 
wig flowing over the steel breast- 
plate, one of Marlborough’s officers, 
whose courtly face smiling from 
amid the redundant peruke at- 
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tracted the notice of no less a per- 
sonage than the Grand Monarque.’ 

John’s eye, wandering lightly over 
these, had settled on a more modern 
picture than any of them, except 
that the face was older, and the 
dress different (for the drapery was 
shortwaisted, and masses of brown 
curls clustered in studied confusion 
on the forehead); he could have 
fancied it to be Miss Basnet’s por- 
trait. There was the same sweet 
gravity of mouth and eye; the same 
earnestness and truthfulness; the 
same richness of complexion and 
grace of outline. 

It was the portrait of her mother, 
she said, of whom she had but a 
child’s recollection—very distinct, 
but coloured with the deceptive glo- 
ries that the young imagination casts 
over objects at once familiar and 
venerated. 

‘My recollections of her are some 
gay and pleasant, some solemn, but 
none sad; for I was too young when 
she died to feel sorrow. But they 
say it had a great effect on my fa- 
ther, and altogether changed him.’ 

‘Even so, Nell,’ said Lord Aven- 
tayle, who had entered unperceived, 
and stood near the doorway behind 
them ; ‘the spring of my life broke 
when I lost her—the charm fled with 
the sweet magician.’ 

He came up, and placing his hand 
on his daughter’s shoulder, looked 
over her at the picture. 

‘Those eyes always scem to look 
on me reproachfully,’ he said. ‘She 
and I used to plan together a grand 
future that was to be mine; had she 
lived it might have been realized, 
and you might have had a famous 
father, Nell.’ 

‘Your friends—that is, all who 
know you well, respect you no less 
than if you were famous,’ said his 
daughter, kissing the hand that 
rested on her shoulder. 

‘Excuse me, Nell,’ returned his 
lordship, stroking her hair, ‘there 
is one who knows me very well, and 
respects me much less—accusing me 
often, in an earnest but hopeless 
way, of time and powers wasted—of 
life unemployed, and consequently 
not half enjoyed; and that one is 
myself. With less consciousness of 
intellect I might have been a great 
cattle-breeder and improver of land, 
expending my pastorally tuned affec- 
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tions on fat pigs and model thrash- 
ing-machines ; with more energy I 
might have been it is useless to 
speculate what—but in either case I 
should have looked back on a busy, 
unregretted existence.’ 

This unlooked-for peep into his 
lordship’s inner man somewhat em- 
barrassed John, who felt a little de 
trop; and it also rather surprised 
him ; for though always kind and 
courteous, there were no symptoms of 
deep feeling beneath the calin ennuyé 
demeanour of Lord Aventayle. 

‘If you have any bright, ambi- 
tious dreams, Mr. Faunce,’ he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on John’s 
arm, ‘as [‘am sure you have—for 
enthusiasm, and high spirits, and li- 
terary tastes, are fine things to dream 
upon —jbefore indulging them, let 
me advise you to question yourself 
closely as to whether you have the 
untiring energy and fixedness of pur- 
pose necessary to shape them, and 
build them into your house of life. 
Take my word for it, constant em- 
ployment must be found for ambi- 
tious thoughts, or, like a wizard’s 
attendant demons, they turn and 
rend their summoner. But hark! 
(changing his tone) ‘there’s the 
dinner-bell, warning me that I was 
getting quite melodramatic, and 
that’s not much in my line. Ill go 
and dress,’ and he passed on to his 
apartment. 

Miss Basnet sighed as she looked 
after him. 

‘I have not heard him speak in 
this way above once or twice before,’ 
she said, ‘though I often fear his 
thoughts are running in this track. 
I remember once when, seated be- 
side him at a ball, I was expressing 
my pleasure at the animation and 
grace of the scene, he desired me to 
stop my ears and watch the dancers. 
I did so, and the effect was very 
strange and fantastic. I told him 
that the meaning of the scene had 
fled ; that the figures seemed unreal, 
and their gestures and motions the 
idlest folly. ‘Such,’ said he, ‘is the 
aspect of life to him who stands aloof 
and shuts his heart to its music,’ and 
he said it so sadly that I half thought 
he was speaking of himself.’ 

But the moral of his lordship’s 
reflections did not impress itself very 
deeply on John; he felt too confi- 
dent of himself to entertain any fears 
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about his success, provided he bad fair 
opportunity: but he recalled with 
more interest what Lord Aventayle 
had said of his lady’s influence on 
him. Glancing again at the picture, 
he thought the sympathy and ap- 
probation of such an one would, in- 
deed, be powerful incentives to ex- 
ertion. It was, perhaps, the likeness 
of the portrait to Eleanor that caused 
his thoughts presently to revert to 
the latter ; and he whispered to him- 
self that the chance of winning her, 
if permitted him, would stimulate 
him to put forth his best strength, 
and to forget any amount of present 
toil in the hope of such future re- 
ward ; and that such a hope would 
act as a second and more powerful 
conscience, spurring him to intellec- 
tual exertion, and preserving him 
from moral taint. And it was while 
thus thinking that, for a moment, he 
fancied he caught a glimpse of the 
true influence of woman. 

It is true Miss Basnet’s eye would 
glisten and her cheek flush at read- 
ing of a deed of chivalry or a trait 


of generous feeling; there was still 
in her the old leaven that existed 
before Peace Associations had super- 
seded Providence in the government 
of the world, causing the feminine 
heart to thrill half in fear, half in 
admiration, at the thought of man 
fronting danger or difficulty with 
defiance on his brow, nerve in his 
arm, and courage worthy of all re- 
probation in his heart. But such 
sympathies with man’s pernicious 
qualities must in future be repressed. 
That part of woman’s occupation is 
gone that made her the encourage- 
ment and reward of valour and de- 
votion. The ‘meteor flag of Eng- 
land’ burns with a mild commercial 
light, and none but the industrious 
deserves the fair. Woman's generous 
enthusiasm will in future display 
itself in rewarding the victor in a 
peaceful display ; and the busts of a 
Nelson crowned with the laurel, or a 
Shakspeare with the bays, will sink 
into insignificance by the side of a 
living man in drab ornamented with 
the olive. 


Cuar. XXXVI. 


With a firm conviction that Miss 
Basnet didn’t care sixpence for Mr. 
Lackaday; with a secret belief, 
shaded somewhat with doubt, that 
she took some small interest in him- 
self, our hero wended his way to the 
castle on the following afternoon to 
see how matters had gone in his 
absence, intending to return to Basnet 
House with the least possible delay. 

On entering his room it appeared 
to be precisely in the same state in 
which he left it; the blotted manu- 
script, intended to be the foundation 
of his fame, was still on the table; 
the book he had been reading was 
open at the place where he left off; 
the trousers he had taken off before 
setting out to walk on the morning 
of his adventure were still dangling 
over the back of the chair, with the 
boots retained in them by the straps, 
looking like a pair of attenuated 
military legs. 

Now, as it was clearly part of Mr. 
Hubbard's vocation to set his master’s 
room to rights, and he had had about 
a fortnight to do it in, John con- 
cluded there must be something 
wrong, and proceeded to summon 
him at the top of his voice. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he repaired to the 


kitchen and opened the door. Mrs. 
Hubbard, who was of a nervous 
temperament and delicate from nurs- 
ing, gave a faint shriek on seeing 
him, and nearly let fall the baby. 
In reply to John’s inquiry, she said 
Hubbard was out, but she would go 
and fetch him ; but John suspecting, 
from her confused manner, that she 
wanted to screen her lord and master 
(who was somewhat imperious and 
despotic in domestic life, and kept 
her in a state of terrified obedience), 
succeeded, by a little cross-question- 
ing, in extracting from her that Mr. 
Hubbard was probably at the ale- 
house, where most of his time had 
been passed during John’s absence ; 
and stopping her just as she was 
setting off, baby and all, to look for 
him, said he would go himself, and 
accordingly proceeded to the Basnet 
Arms. 

Seeing through the open doors that 
the object of his search was neither 
in the tap-room nor the kitchen, 
John at first imagined he was not in 
the right track; but, as he paused, 
the tones of his grandiloquent re- 
tainer proceeding from the skittle- 
ground struck his ear. Curious to 
observe Mr, Hubbard’s habits in 
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private life, he advanced through 
the courtyard to the alley whence 
the sounds proceeded,—a long, high 
building, like a barn, where the 
rattling of the skittles echoed hol- 
lowly, and, through a patch in the 
door, was enabled to survey the scene 
within. 

A match between Benjamin Harris 
the cobbler, and Bill Dimond the 
smith, was in progress, and was ex- 
citing much interest, the stakes being 
no less than a gallon of ale, to be 
drank by the spectators then and 
there assembled, at the expense of 
the loser. The umpires were the 
maltster and Mr. Hubbard, the latter 
of whom, though profoundly igno- 
rant of the game at skittles, at which 
he had never played in his life, had, 
by the mere power of his eloquence, 
unaided by any feats of skill or 
prowess, established himself as the 
high court of appeal in all sports and 
encounters that took place in the 
village ; while the maltster, himself 
a redoubted champion in these mat- 
ters before his increasing dignity 
forbade him to be longer a competitor, 
felt his influence as a referee and 
arbiter (hitherto held as paramount) 
melting from him like snow with 
every learned word and rounded 
period that proceeded from the mouth 
of his rival. Mr. Hubbard was at- 
tired in the cutaway described in the 
early part of these chronicles, as 
forming a notable feature in John's 
wardrobe, and wore round his neck 
a favourite tie of our hero's; both 
which facts being noticed by the real 
proprietor, caused him internally to 
doom his retainer to future pains and 
penalties in expiation of the borrowed 
magnificence. 

Besides these there was the usual 
assemblage of village worthies, each 
of whom had his pipe, and a mug of 
ale, embellished with brown and 
yellow painted rings, on the bench 
beside him; with the addition of 
young Larry, the captain’s eldest 
son, a boy about thirteen, who being 
under the especial patronage of Ben 
Harris, and permitted to accompany 
him as a neophyte on fishing, otter- 
killing, salmon-spearing, and poach- 
ing expeditions, followed his distin- 
guished friend into all his haunts, 
and frequently absented himself from 
school for the pleasure of enjoying 
his society. He was one of those 
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wild slips that grow into strong trees 
hereafter. Most cordially did he 
hate information of all kinds—im- 
bibed no useful knowledge, but had a 
little beaten into him—was the per- 
sonal enemy of all grammars, geo- 
graphies, lexicons, and histories— 
had blotted all the first rules of alge- 
bra out of his book with ink and 
tears—and the Asses’ Bridge was to 
him the Bridge of Sighs. But though 
hopelessly dull at his lessons, the 
instant school was over the scholastic 
cloud vanished from his mind and 
his face, and he appeared as an adept 
in all athletic games, and a leader in 
all illegal diversions; becoming, im- 
mediately on appearing in the play- 
ground, the nucleus of a cricket- 
match, and shewing himself alike 
ready to officiate as second or princi- 
- ina fight. By Ben Harris and 
is associates he was known as ‘the 
young Cap’en,’ and was on an easy 
footing with the whole of them. 

Just as John came to the door a 
dispute had occurred between the 
contending parties respecting some 
point in the game. Reference being 
made to the umpires, the maltster 
gave an opinion on the smith’s side ; 
while Mr. Hubbard, so far as his 
meaning could be gathered from the 
cloud of words it was hidden in, took 
the opposite view of the case. This 
caused a considerable clamour, and 
an appeal to arms was proposed by 
the smith and accepted by Ben 
Harris, as the most eligible mode of 
settling the case, seeing that arbi- 
tration had failed, to the great de- 
light of young Larry, who burned to 
see his favourite champion meet a 
foe worthy of him ; and was propor- 
tionately disappointed when, after a 
field had been named for the combat 
to take place in, and there seemed 
the fairest promise of a fight, the 
afiair took a pacific turn. But the 
maltster’s jealousy of Hubbard, hi- 
therto shewn only in sneers or sulki- 
ness, reaching an ungovernable height 
during the irritating process of arbi- 
tration, vented itself in a desire 
openly expressed to damage his 
brother referee’s head, and a chal- 
lenge ensued, which Mr. Hubbard 
gallantly declined in consideration, 
as he said, of his antagonist’s age— 
though his humanity was somewhat 
misplaced, for the maltster was a 
robust man, and could have doubled 
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Hubbard up intwo minutes. Balked 
in his belligerent intention, the malt- 
ster had recourse to abuse, comparing 
Mr. Hubbard to a sheep's head, in- 
asmuch as they were both of them 
‘all jaw, and indulging in other 
damnatory flowers of rhetoric, such 
as are usually employed by him who 
gets the worst of an argument. 

‘Fifty years have I lived here, 
said the maltster, with considerable. 
pathos, ‘and now I’m conterdicted 
and aggervated by a darned flunky.’ 

‘Servitude is no disgrace,’ returned 
Mr. Hubbard with dignity; ‘it is 
the man, sir, that ennobles the situa- 
tion, not the situation the man. I 
considered, gentlemen,’ said the ora- 
tor, waving his hand to the rest of 
the auditory, ‘I considered when I 
tendered my services to Mr. Faunce, 
that the poor young man was thrown, 
as one may say, unprotected on the 
world, and that a person of my ex- 
perience in the service might have 
some influence in teaching the young 
idea. Gentlemen, he does credit to 
my endeavours—not that I mean to 
say he is altogether a polygon of ex- 
cellence, but ’ 

It was unfortunate for John, who 
might otherwise have obtained a de- 
sirable insight into the more objec- 
tionable parts of his own character, 
that Mr. Hubbard, glancing loftily 
around, caught sight of the subject 
of his remarks regarding him with 
looks indicative of anything but gra- 
titude or approval. A remarkable 
change instantly took place in the 
countenance of the speaker, for losing 
the lofty expression with which the 
Earl of Chatham is represented as 
addressing the house in defence of 
his policy, it fell suddenly to one of 
dismay and confusion. He remained 
with open mouth gazing at the 
unwelcome apparition till John 
beckoned to him, when he rose and 
came towards him, very crestfallen. 
As he went out there was a low, 
sneering laugh of triumph from the 
maltster. Mr. Hubbard turned, and 
seemed about to address his foe ; but 
the shock had been too much for 
him—his voice died away in a broken 
murmur, and he departed silently 
from the skittle-alley, conscious that 
aoe of his reputation departed with 

im. 

‘Now, then,’ said John, with a 
severe air, when they got outside, 


‘you're a nice sort of rascal, ain’t 
you? What do you mean by wear- 
ing my clothes ?” 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Hubbard, stammer- 
ing, ‘the a-a-habiliments were 

John’s face relaxed, and he was 
obliged to turn aside to hide a smile; 
and Mr. Hubbard perceiving his ob- 
ject to be gained, proceeded no fur- 
ther with his excuse. 

‘A letter, sir, for you,’ he re- 
sumed, producing one from his 
pocket, and tendering it with an 
obsequious air. 

John took the missive, which 
smelt confoundedly of stale beer and 
tobacco, probably from having been 
exposed to the atmosphere of the 
alehouse for a couple of days, for it 
appeared by the date to have arrived 
so long ago. It was from the vicar, 
who wrote from the head-quarters of 
the regiment, which John had so 
lately quitted, desiring him to join 
him there as soon as he could, and 
saying he would find him at the 
hotel where they and Trant had for- 
merly breakfasted, as recorded in 
this history. 

‘Why didn’t you bring me this 
before ?’ demanded John. 

‘Sir, I have been so occupied by 
my numerous avocations,’ returned 
his retainer, ignorant that John had 
been to his room, ‘that it escaped 
my recollection. 

Promising Mr. Hubbard a speedy 
incarceration in the guard-room for 
his various misdemeanours, John 
hurried away to arrange his depar- 
ture with Captain Larry. The pros- 
pect of speedily seeing the vicar did 
not afford him as much filial delight 
as it ought—the most prominent 
feeling produced on him by the sum- 
mons being regret at leaving the 
inhabitants of Basnet House. He 
found no difficulty in persuading 
himself that a note explaining the 
cause of quitting so abruptly, and 
making his adieux, would be a very 
uncivil mode of taking his departure 
—in fact the idea was not to be en- 
tertained for a moment. All his 
energies were now concentrated on 
the object of devoting as many as 

ible of the few hours left him to 

is friends there—the packing of his 
luggage and adjustment of his do- 
mestic affairs being altogether se- 
condary considerations. So he set 
off as soon as possible for the man- 
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sion, leaving his travelling arrange- 
ments to the care of Providence, 
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which is an approved and infallible 
method of disposing of such cases. 


Cnuar. XXXVII. 


There was a road leading from the 
village to Basnet House by a shorter 
cut than the one John formerly took, 
and by this new route he returned as 
he had come. It was only a footpath 
leading through fields to the woods 
of the domain, round the leafy base 
of which it threaded its way, bounded 
on the other side by a river that came 
winding along amid the trees, some- 
times in rapids, sometimes in deep 
dark pools. Along this path John 
was proceeding full tilt—wondering 
the while how Miss Basnet would 
take the news of his departure,—whe- 
ther she would be glad or sorry, or 
indifferent,— whether she would miss 
him, or whether he would be merely 
as extraneous matter removed from 
her thoughts, whose absence would 
leave no blank,—whether he was an 
episode only, or part of the plot of 
her existence; to support the pros 
and cons of each of which proposi- 
tions he recalled all the scenes she 
took part in, some of them seeming 
hopeful, while others threw him into 
a cold perspiration. From _ these 
symptoms the acute reader will per- 
ceive what never struck John, viz. 
that he was fairly in love. 

Fairly in love—his thoughts fairly 
engrossed by an object he felt to be 
worthy of them—the sensual and 
mental attractions mingled (alas that 
the love of unregenerate man should 
still combine them!) in just degree, 
a fine mind animating a fair form, 
deep thoughts looking through clear 
bright eyes—such was the blended 
fascination. 

Would she be cold or civil, or 
sympathetic, when he said good bye ? 
Would she give his hand the shake 
conventional, or the shake friendly, 
or the clasp regretful ?—topics on 
whieh he had presently an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his curiosity. 
For, hurrying along, with his eyes 
anywhere but on the path, he nearly 
tumbled over Miss Basnet’s little 
black and tan spaniel, Frisk, (so 
called, probably, on the lucus & non 
lucendo shasta for he was so fat 
that a curvet would have been the 
death of him,) who came waddling in 
front of his mistress to meet him. 
Eleanor greeted him smilingly. 


* Well,’ said she, ‘ I hope the public 
interests have not suffered by your 
absence from the castle—that the 
men have not taken advantage of it 
to mutiny, nor a foreign foe to attack 
the stronghold ?” 

‘ All tranquil,’ replied John ; ‘my 
reputation kept them quiet. But 
have you come so far unprotected 
except by your corpulent canine 
friend ?’ 

* Papa has ridden to the town,’ said 
she, ‘and returns by the ford—so I 
shall walk to and fro till he comes. 
There has been a rumour of disturb- 
ance and anticipated riots in your old 
quarter, and Frank (who is in the 
yeomanry), and the General have 
gone thither, while papa is trying to 
find out the truth of the report. I 
am glad you have returned so soon, 
for the house will be lonely without 
them. I will be scrupulously exact 
in dividing my attentions between 
you and Mr. Lackaday ; and we will 
devote our portion of the evening to 
some congenial study.’ 

‘Don’t depict for me happiness 
that I cannot partake,’ said John 

athetically, and looking very me- 
ancholy ; ‘I only return now to say 
good bye, for I am going to leave 
this.’ 

‘To leave this!’ repeated Miss 
Basnet, stopping. and turning full 
upon him, ‘and why?’ 

‘Come, she was not indifferent at 
any rate,’ John thought, as he told 
her the nature of the summons. 

‘And how long are you to be 
absent ?’ 

‘I don't know at all,’ said he; 
‘can’t form an idea,’ 

‘I was in hopes you would not 
have quitted before us,’ said Eleanor 
half absently. 

‘ What! are you going too—when ? 
where ?—why ?’ uttered John in a 
breath, amply repaying the interest 
she took in his movements. 

‘Yes, going — not to return,’ she 
said sorrowfully. ‘A few days, and 
we shall have seen the last of the old 
place.’ 

‘ But I never heard a word of this 
before, said John. 

* No—we agreed, papa and I, that 
the last days of our stay should have 
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as little sadness, as much enjoyment, 
as possible, and one way to effect this 
was to say nothing of our departure. 
It is odd, that, though I have been 
trying to condense the spirit of all 
the familiar scenes into the short 
time left me to be among them, yet 
they slide away, making not even 
their ordinary impression, while I 
try in vain to realize the fact that 
they will shortly be mine no more. 
But at any rate the last few days 
have been pleasant — have they not, 
Mr. Faunce?’ said she, trying to 
smile, but with tears in her eyes. 

‘ Pleasant!’ repeated John, warmly. 
* Ah! I shall never forget them.’ 

They were going to an estate 
called Middlethorpe, belonging to 
Lord Aventayle, and situated in the 
next county, Eleanor said, — but she 
should never learn to like their new 
residence as she had done the old 
one. Meanwhile, John was consi- 
dering whether it was possible to 
neglect the vicar’s letter, and to re- 
main at Basnet House while it was 
still tenanted; for, by some novel 
mental process, he had become per- 
fectly certain that if he left now he 
should never see her any more, in 
which case he would rather not live 
any longer. 

‘What shall I say to Trant for 
ou?’ he asked, after deciding that 
is departure was inevitable. ‘ Shall 

T tell him to come down here? He 
might take my place.’ 

‘We should be delighted to see 
him,’ returned Eleanor; and then 
added quickly,—‘But would that 
prevent your return ?’ 

The question and the tone quite 
loosened all John’s small remains of 
self-restraint, and taking her hand, 
which she did not withhold, he pro- 
tested very seriously that nothing on 
earth should prevent his return ; and 
at the moment it certainly appeared 
to him, that all filial and professional 
considerations were trivial compared 
with the necessity he felt himself 
under of coming back with all pos- 
sible speed. Finding this assurance 
received very well, and as if there 
were nothing odd about it, he pro- 
ceeded to expatiate on the pleasure 
he had felt in her society, the im- 
pulse given by her to his feelings, 
tastes, and sympathies ; together with 
many compliments, both direct and 
implied, delivered in the glowing 


language usual on such occasions, 
and having, from John’s earnest 
manner, every appearance of being 
genuine, which was probably the rea- 
son of their being received silently, 
and without any symptoms of “dis- 
approbation; while, at intervals, a 
squeeze of the hand he held fur- 
ther attested his sincerity. Jack was 
making love, as he had felt it before, 
almost without knowing it. 

Miss Basnet listened with a face 
that blushed, but not with displea- 
sure. For in the strange compound 
of energy, ambition, deep sentiment, 
and manliness, dashed with humour, 
and glowing with a keen enjoyment 
of life, which we call John, there 
was something that impressed her 
with admiration and a sense of con- 
geniality. These qualities of his 
charmed her imagination, while there 
were none discernible to which her 
reason objected. 

Presently it occurred to John to 
read again his father’s letter, with a 
view of discovering something which 
he might construe into an excuse for 
remaining longer. Putting his hand 
in his pocket with this purpose 
(without quitting his hold of Miss 
Basnet’s with the other), he drew 
forth the letter, and with it there 
came a folded packet, which dropped 
on the ground. John stooped to 
pick it up, but started back as if 
there were a serpent in it, which 
there was not, though it contained 
something a little resembling a ser- 
- in shape, viz. a certain spiral 
ock of brown hair that he well re- 
membered, the end of which peeped 
from the paper. Jack's first impulse 
was to crush it with his heel, con- 
signing it and its original fair pro- 
prietor at the same time to the devil, 
but recollecting himself, he snatched 
it up, and thrust it hastily back to 
his pocket. On going to his room he 
had changed his dress, putting on the 
coat he had worn on the night of his 
final interview with Miss Gay, and 
thus it happened that the ringlet 
made its appearance at this critical 
time. 

Now, when a young gentleman 
has been talking, in the fashion de- 
scribed, to a young lady, and then, 
suddenly, without any cause, changes 
his demeanour, becoming distant, 
abstracted, and cold, it naturally 
causes her some astonishment. John 
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saw Miss Basnet’s surprise at his 
altered conduct — knew that he de- 
served her displeasure, but could do 
nothing to remove it. The fact of 
his engagement to Miss Gay grow- 
ing daily dimmer and more incre- 
dible during the last fortnight, till 
he had almost persuaded himself, 
when he gave the subject a thought 
at all, that it could not be true, but 
which had just started so obtru- 
sively forward, must be concealed, as 
must the feelings that would have 
prompted him now to stamp on the 
ground, tear his hair, and curse his 
own folly. The best thing he could 
do was to prevent further mischief 
by putting an end to the interview 
—beyond which there seemed a great 
dark chasm in his life. 

So, on arriving at the ford, John 
mustered his courage, gave Eleanor 
a farewell that he meant to be cold 
and matter-of-fact, but which was 
only hurried and awkward, and, 

uitting her abruptly, began to cross 
the river. This was effected at the 
ford by stepping-stones, past which 
the river ran rapidly, and imme- 
diately below formed a dark, whirl- 
ing pool. Now Frisk, Eleanor’s 
spaniel, had taken a great fancy to 
John, who had a knack of conciliat- 
ing the animal creation; and Frisk 
began to follow him. Miss Basnet, 
seeing this, called to him in a sharp 
and angry tone to come back: she 
was standing where John had left 
her, still with the crimson flush on 
her face and the indignant sparkle in 
her eye; but Frisk, never heeding 
her, continued to jump painfully 
from stone to stone, shining pa- 
thetically as he gathered himself up 
for each successive feat that his cor- 
pulence rendered more and more 
difficult. Again she called him, still 
more angrily ; but on he went, till, 
attempting a leap where the stones 
were wider apart than elsewhere, he 
fell short, held on, scratching and 
whining, for a minute, and then, 
dropping into the stream, was imme- 
diately swept, yelling loudly, into the 
pool below. John turned at the 
splash, and, forgetting that Frisk 
could probably swim as well as him- 
self, plunged in, waded to the edge of 
the deep water, and then, striking off, 


seized Master Frisk by the nape of 


the neck, and bore him to the bank. 
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Eleanor had screamed on seeing 
him enter the water, and watched 
him breathlessly till he walked to- 
wards her, carrying the dog; then 
she turned away; and John, as he 
set Frisk down at her feet, saw that 
there were tears on her cheek. He 
left her silently, paused, half resolv- 
ing to stay and confess what a fool 
he had been, and ask her forgive- 
ness ; then cut the matter short by 
hastily crossing the river, never 
pausing till he was half way up the 
opposite bank. 

Looking back, he saw that she was 
walking slowly away towards the 
house with downcast gaze ; and pre- 
sently she was lost among the trees. 
The house was visible at some dis- 
tance, shaded, like the woods around 
it, by the deepening evening; and 
behind it, as John ascended the slop- 
ing path, frequently looking back, 
rose higher and higher, dim, twilight 
background, stretching away to the 
distant grey hills, beyond which the 
sky was still reddened by the de- 
parting sunset. So shadowy and 
spectral was the effect of the land- 
scape, that he almost expected to see 
the form of some one of the grim old 
barons that once ruled there loom- 
ing above the battlements. 

As he stood for a moment at the 
top of the bank, the sound of a horse 
approaching made him turn. It was 
Lord Aventayle, riding slowly, with 
a meditating aspect, towards him, on 
his homeward road. John by no 
means wished to meet him, fluttered 
and harassed as he was by the late 
parting scene, and, moreover, drip- 
ping wet ; and therefore slipped 
1astily among the bushes at the side 
of the path. On reaching the crest 
of the bank, Lord Aventayle drew 
up, and looked long with a sad, 
earnest gaze at the scene below. 
* Ours’—John heard him mutter— 
‘ours for seven hundred years, and 
now gone through my cursed folly ! 
Then, recovering himself with an ef- 
fort, he gathered up his reins, and 
rode hastily down the bank to the 
ford; while John Faunce, taking a 
last look at Basnet House, and going 
through many times, in thought, the 
scenes of the last hour, walked swiftly 
to the castle, to prepare for his 
journey. 





HYLAS: A MYTH. 


T was summer, it was morning ; warm the sun, yet cool the breeze ; 


It was summer, it was morning, all astir with birds and bees. 


Forth young Hylas went to wander ; over field and over lea, 
Down the hill-sides, through the forest, far and farther wandered he, 


Till he came upon the waters of the sweet Ascanian stream, 
Glittering like liquid silver in the mounting sun’s clear beam. 


Off he threw his shaggy bear-skin, spoil of great Alcides’ hand ; 
Off he threw his Tyrian tunic, girt with amber-claspéd band ; 


Then upon the grassy margent, in a plane-tree’s spreading shade, 
Till the air should suck their moisture, carelessly his limbs he laid. 


On his hand his brow he rested, gazing on the silver wave, 
As it rippled, as it sparkled, as his feet it strove to lave. 


Still he gazed, and murmured snatches of the old Arcadian airs, 
Piped of yore by Pan the dreamer from his hidden forest-lairs, 


First caught up by listening shepherds, then by minstrels blind and hoar, 
Then by wood and wave repeated, till they reached the Ionian shore. 


Still the waters rippled, sparkled, strove to kiss his outstretched feet ; 
Seemed to rise with every ripple, seemed to glow with living heat. 


To his knees their"warm flood mounted, o’er his loins in spray they flew, 
Murmuring softer as they mounted, till to words the murmur grew :— 


‘Come, O Hylas, to our bosom! to our bosom come, be pressed ! 
Art thou lonely? Lo, we love thee! Art thou weary? Here is rest.’ 


And the gazer’s eyes were opened, and, behold! on every side 
Forms of beauty, forms of brightness, through the crystal wave did glide. 


Yea, the wave was wave no longer—all was love and all was life; 
rr : . . . ° . 
Tender lips his feet were kissing, tender arms in gentle strife 


Round him from below were closing, closing round him from above ; 
Closing, twining, wreathing, folding in a tangled net of love. 


Half he struggled to release him,—yet the pressure was so soft — 
Half he struggled,—far and farther grew the turkois skies aloft — 


Tried to cry aloud — the music of their kisses drowned his ery — : 
‘ What is this ?’ then murmured faintly, ‘ Fools will say it was — to die!’ 
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THE BUBBLE GIRL. 





A HISTORIETTE. 





I had seen a lassie doin’t, and though she couldna’ do ’t weel, yet even sic bubbles 
as she blew—she was a vera bonnie bit lassie—appeared to my imagination mair 
beautifu’ than ony ither sicht my een had ever beheld.’—The Ettrick Shepherd, 


Noctes, 70. 


Boox I. 
Cnap. I, 


r is July 17th, 1835. Brown, 
Alderman and British Merchant, 
is at fashionable watering-place, get- 
ting old brain-cobwebs blown awa 
by seabreeze: process tiresome enoug 
to him, but rendered endurable by 
help of daily newspaper and price- 
current. Brown is there: and his 
family? Son of him is there, young 
Brown — promising one day to be- 
come a man; doubtless, also, an 
ealder, elder-man, what we now call 
alder, wouden-man ; old Saxon mean- 
ing being sacrificed to modern ortho- 
graphy, or, perhaps, to true signi- 
ficance, unfortunately making room 
for insinuations not of the most 
complimentary description. 

At present, however, Brown ju- 
nior, the unfathomable Past all 
behind him, is growing up into the 
infinite Future, out of morocco slip- 
pers with more or less sand in them 
—sand which old Ocean has borne 
from amid unknown ages to that 
shore, only from thence to be scooped 
up by shoe of young Brown. Pos- 
sible angels, brothers and sisters of 
him, are there, or are not there— 
curiosity, whether laudable or other- 
wise, questions History of them in 
vain. Not with them has she to do 
—only with Brown junior lies all 
interest to her; others, therefore, 
remain behind in the past, there for 
ever to dwell in silence amid the un- 
thought-of forgotten. 

How few units act and work in 
what we call universal history! Vain 
biped! to dream that thou couldst 
write such a thing. More particu- 
larly absurd, also, to believe that 


Cuar. IT. 


Very remarkable was it, says 
History, that until that July day 
Brown the younger had never been 
present at the creation of a soap- 
bubble! 

The earth has bubbles as the water hath ! 
VOL, XL, NO. CCXXXIX. 


CHILDHOOD. 


History. 


when written it should be true! 
Even in such historiette as the pre- 
sent, can we be sure—can we, with 
any not remote degree of certainty, 
say that this also is true? And yet 
must truth be more easily drawn 
from deep well in small historiettes 
than in large histories—too often 
marvellously lead-like, superna- 
turally ponderous; very apt there- 
from to break the rope, and so be 
lost in great revolutionary splash, 
disturbing thereby for a time the 
calm reflex of infinity. So also in 
seeking there for truth, the seeker 
dims by his shadow the light he 
looks for, seeing in its stead himself. 
Thus, therefore, must the truth of 
all history in some measure be sha- 
dowed by the individual historian; a 
portion of it be, more or less, a re- 
flexion of himself. Histories of 
nations! histories of confederations! 
what are they at best but dim sha- 
dowings forth of feuds, squabbles, 
fightings, intriguings, and what not, 
lighted up by lurid gleams of war- 
fires, whether internal or external, 
and of altogether the most insane 
ways of getting through this life, and 
out of it, conceivable by the cleverest 
demon! Incompatible, also, to most 
apprehensions, with all ideas of a 
hereafter; why else that men may 
become conquerors have they sent so 
many millions of souls to—some- 
where! Or rather we would believe 
that hell and the tortures of the 
damned had no existence in their 
faith, which held only to a houri 
paradise—an elysium of eternal joy,— 
and so sent all those souls there. 


SOAPSUDS. 


Brown junior, however, _hi- 
therto appears to have existed in 
a strauge universe without bubbles! 
Unhappy innocence! without its 
bubbles what were our childhood 
worth? Where hadst thou lived, 
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existed rather, O thou unlucky 
Brown? Unlucky in. youth, want- 
ing insight into bubbles; yet, 
a. ereafter to be still more 
unlucky, experience absent from thee, 
and the bubbles thy too sanguine 
faith thought a wilt of light and 
beauty lasting as thy life, may sud- 
denly and unexpectedly burst, and 
only a little dirty water remain to 
thee : accompanied by glorious re- 
collections, perhaps, yet also painful 
ones, as thou carefully gatherest it 
up, that, if possible, Hope may yet 
again waft it, a glowing orb, up into 
that blue infinity, within whose starry 
depths all that is immortal of thee 
must also one day vanish from time. 

For the present, Brown junior 
stands, hoop in hand, at the hotel 
door; doubtless, did one know his 
desires, wishing for a more dog-day 
fitting occupation than hoop-trun- 
dling. When, lo! from the shady, 
cool recesses behind him, lying dark 
amid icy larders and curtained glass- 
doors, emerges a vision of endless 
joy to him, that longed-for of his 


Cuar. III. 


Beautiful, O childhood, art thou! 
Beautiful and many-coloured, bright 
and evanescent, as the sailing globes 
thy joyous breath gives life to. 

Whom the gods love die young. 


This habit of appropriation, how- 
ever divine it may be, is sometimes 
sad enough to earthly hearts! 
Whether bubbles get loved by the 
gods, and so also experience a similar 
early demise, remains uncertain. 
Certain, however, is it that those 
bubbles which sailed the furthest and 
lasted the longest were seldom the 
brightest; while the fairest and clear- 
est reflexed sun, sky, and earth onl 
for:a few moments, but then le 
behind ‘them glowing recollections, 
more full of beauty and light than 
were left by ‘those strong, soaring 
bubbles, which gradually sailed away 
till they vanished out of sight. Just 
so do they’ who die young live 
young in our hearts, while those who 
ive on grow‘old together, and when 
gone are remembered only as last 
seen. ; e “? * 

Sometimes, ae spirit from beyond 
the grave, a bubble, long thought 
resolved into its original elements, 
will reappear shining afresh, beau 


[November, 


soul—a playmate! ‘Play,’ says Jean 
Paul, ‘is the first poetry of the 
human being.’ This poetry now be- 
came visible to our young Brown 
in little daughter of his landlady. 
Shyly, yet smilingly, she approaches ; 
but why, wondereth Brown junior, 
why carries she that clay pipe ? why 
that saucer of—what ? O thou out- 
dweller, now shalt thou learn a new 
thing, have a new world revealed 
unto thee, to which, for the present, 
cycles of hoops, galaxies of marbles, 
and such-like, shall appear utterly 
insane and worthless! : 

And now she dips the bowi of that 
long pipe in saucer of soapsuds, and 
gently blowing, raiseth wondrous 
niles of strangely-formed cells, chang- 
ing ever, and seeming to his wonder- 
ing eye still more and more beau- 
tiful—till, lost in awe, he sees her 
lift the bowl from this heaped-up 
pile of glowing rainbows and form a 
globe of sunny, swimming light. 
And little Brown, entranced and 
speechless, gazed for the first time at 
a soap-bubble. 


Burotes. 


tiful as ever —even seems, defying 
decay, to soar happily up into the 
heavens! Image of those child- 
angel souls, who all their lives are as 
little children in spirit, as bright, 
re, and heaven-seeking as that sun- 
sissed bubble! 

And now Brown junior, gazing 
on his merrily glancing companion, 
courageously addresses the wonder- 
worker, and in his turn becomes 
inducted into the mystery. See how 
carefully, hesitatingly, he breathes 
through the tube; and when, by 
assistance of his litile teacher, he 
succeeds, behold his radiant look of 
joy! He clasps her to his heart— 
covers her rosy cheeks with kisses! 
From that moment his affections 
were all centred in her; and day by 
day, with arms lovingly entwined 
round each other, they strove which 
could blow beautifullest bubbles, and 
gloried in fierce bubble battles, waged 
in sunny air to the music of merry 
laughter. And, like the elfin child- 
ren written about by Fredrikh Nie- 
maud, our young Brown and his 
playfellow also 


Had dreams filled with sunlit bubbles, 
more splendid, if possible, than those 
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they saw by day. Some beautiful bubble 
flew away, leading them far over hill and 
valley to enchanted groves and strange 
wild places, full of sweets and flowers ; 
then vanishing away, left in its place a 
fairy amid the sunbeams, who loved little 
children, and knew what most they loved 
to see and hear. And sometimes, when 
the bubble burst, they found themselves 
alone, far from where they knew their 
way, and the wicked fairy left them, 
laughing at their sorrow. And in their 
dreams they cried and woke. Then in 
the daytime they told each other these 
adventures, and tried to dance the dances, 
and sing the music, the fairies had taught 
them in dreamland. And they talked 
about the good bubble fairies and the bad 
ones that sometimes led them astray, 
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and these they supposed must have been 
bubbles blown by them when they were 
not good children, and which had thus 
been in the power of a bad fairy, who 
entered them and liked to tease, and 
perplex, and frighten little children: 
while the good, kind fairies, made glass 
coaches for themselves of the good 
bubbles, and joyed to shew the good 
children all the pretty things in fairy- 
land.’ 

So also was it with our little Brown 
till he departed from his dear Bubble 
Girl, and the happy time disappeared 
like one of their own brightest bub- 
bles, and got itself absorbed into the 
past. 


Boox Il. Inst. 


Cuap. I. Recoiiecrions. 


Of all the wonderful powers (writes 
Teufelsdréckh to the present editor), of 
all the wonderful powers set to work by 
Infinite Wisdom in this wonderful me, 
Memory is altogether the wonderfullest ! 
Thou canst not see with other men’s 
eyes, nor hear with the ears of them ; 
but thou canst use their memories, and 
thine own with them, also may become 
helpful to history, whatever kind or ex- 
tent of it may happen to have interest 
for thee ... Memory wanting to us, 
history were non-extant ; the past, dark- 
ness; the present, a blank; the future, 
nowhere ; for always our finite ideas can 
only from past facts deduce faith in fu- 
turity. Thou mayest be deaf as a post; 
the sun may be thick darkness unto thee ; 
yet with memory is thy life not unhappy, 
and thy soul full of light. Well did the 
ancients of all tongues make the waters 
of oblivion also the waters of death! As, 
therefore, when we forget all, we are 
dead ; so when we forget the smallest 
thing, a portion of life is lost to us ! 

Memory, therefore, is the highest 
attribute of man—the vivifying soul-fire 
that lights us through life, till it departs, 
gradually or otherwise, from us; and in 
the end becomes a star fixed for ever in 
the firmament of heaven ! 


In this wise does our old friend 
manifest Ais existence, and memory 
of us, amid the dirt and tobacco- 
smoke of that attic of his, in the 
Waungass of Wiessichnichtwo, and 
appears by epistles at very uncertain 
periods, utterly irrespective of reci- 
procity by the present editor, and 
apparently depending on the chance 
advent of some possessing demon of 
an idea, which, always we observe, 


once into him, gets itself driven ahout 
into strangest contortions, until all 
life is worried out of it, and he casts 
it forth a dead carcase, too often offen- 
sive enough. In the preceding (for 
himinfinitely lucid) extract, one dimly 
perceives a sort of meaning, worth, 
perhaps, some little degree of labour 
to understand, if, indeed, by any not 
too gigantic effort, one may anyhow 
hope to arrive at it. 

It will, perhaps, be as well here, 
once for all, to remark one thing 
which we have with infinite sadness 
observed in his writings. After much 
painful labour, we have been forced 
reluctantly to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that if any meaning does by 
chance appear on the surface, in- 
tended real meaning, if any, is alto- 
gether other than that! 

How he has in the above extract 
quite omitted any but one view of 
the question, is so contrary to his 
usual all-sidedness, and consequent 
obscurity, that it can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that he 
reserves for another letter some en- 
tirely opposite view of it. 

Memory, doubtless, is charming 
enough playing delighted amid a 
past of roses. But unfortunately it 
can be considerably unpleasant, nay, 
absolutely hateful under other cir- 
cumstances. It may also be re- 
marked, that the rosiest of pasts will 
occasionally manifest a few thorns. 

To youth, however, Memory is 


joyous as the future of Hope, also 


im some measure fourided upon it. 
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So was it with our young Brown. 
Years—long years—through day and 
night, dreams in joyful home hours 
and miserable school half-years ; 
amid thousand blooming or fadin 

time-flowers, twined lovingly, anc 
deathless bright tendril memories of 
her his long-loved Bubble Girl ; from 
that delightful time, seen by him no 
more, thought of perhaps the oftener. 
* Philosophy,’ says our old friend 
Dryasdust—‘ philosophy, speculating 
on this, concludes old associa- 
tions with her must have been kept 
alive in mind of Brown junior by 
the connexion between the yellow 
or Windsor soap, with which he 
performed his daily ablutions, and 
that original ingredient in the too- 
well remembered bubbles!’ After a 
too lengthy metaphysical disquisition 
on the probable mental effects pro- 
duced in Brown junior by certain 
other saponaceous experiences, as 
being ofa too frothy character, Dry- 
asdust continues in his humdrum, 
sleepy way, to examine at great 
length into the psychological influ- 
ences such passages as the past may 
have had towards inducing Brown 
junior.to a love of soap and lather, 


Cuap. II. 


Bubble-like thoughts, sparkling 
through sunny boyhood, led him 
constantly on towards her. And as 
the fairies, in his dreams of old, 
sailed within their glittering bubbles, 
so in his glowing thoughts ever 
floated, glory-shrined, her who had 
taught him ¢hen to make those fairy 
chariots, now to think these pleasant 
thoughts. Always her form hovered 
amid his dreams; always was she 
the light and life of those fair pa- 
laces of joy Hope builds for him, on 
that uncertain cloudland the future, 
on this side the grave. 

Dream on, thou young uncon- 
scious one! Happy in thy reveries, 
even amid the too-stern realities of 
getting into thee sufficient Latin 
grammar, Greek lexicon, and the like. 
How many minutes, O thou young 
lover! hast thou wasted, secretly 
forming her worshipped name on thy 
slate in choicest caligraphy attainable 
to thee! on chance of other eyes 
than thine own seeing it, to be quickly 
rubbed out with ready cuff of jacket. 
Not so easily erasable from thy heart. 

Beautiful bubble dreams also were 


[ November, 


and to more frequent ablutions, than 
boys are apt constitutionally to in- 
dele in. And in his too cogitative, 
many-worded manner, which one 
marvels how a man unpossessed of 
the elixir of life, and with a too- 
quick coming death, at any rate not 
far from him, can be content to 
think, talk, much more write in! 
Dryasdust goes on to speculate how 
near such induced cleanliness might 
have been akin to godliness, thus 
causing his youthful bubble-blowing 
to tend to the furtherance of his 
eternal welfare. And takes occasion 
to point out from it, what one well 
enough knew without his bat-eyed 
leading, how smallest things often 
lead on to greatest things, affecting 
not this life only, but the life to 
come. And oftenest, he concludes 
(not before it is time), through the 
kind ministry of woman. 

To this kind ministry may we 
hereupon conclude, with our old 
friend, was Brown junior indebted 


for hours of sweet musing, dreams of 


happiness, and thousand healthful 
thoughts and fancies wafted about 
purposeless as yet! 


DREAMS. 


dreamt by him; travels and adven- 
tures, joys and sorrows, all shared 
with her. By day also, were not 
all acts of his considered as to her 
approbation—his life, all hers? ~ 

And time steadily going on, 
through dreams and day-tasks, still 
flew on, carrying him towards man- 
hood, and at last emancipating him 
from Greek and Latin poets, and in 
their stead giving him to learn, and, 
if possible, to understand prose tasks 
in cash and credit, discount and in- 
terest, exchange and value. 

Nevertheless, through columns of 
Arabian figures, between fret-work 
of rose tint and azure, and amid 
Vallombrosa—thick leaves of heavy 
ledgers, still shone her form to him. 
Still in the pleasant clink of cash 
spoke remembrance of her silver 
voice. Did not the very paper 
thou wrotest on remind thee of her 
purity, the black ink of the darkness 
of her hair, the red ink of the rosy- 
ness of her lips ? And whenever thou 
acceptedst a bill, didst thou not, O 
lover! wish that thou also wert ac- 
cepted ? 





1849.] 


Thus does love encompass all 
things with remembrance of the 
loved one; make all actions subser- 
vient to thoughts of her : ever pre- 
sent in the heart of the lover, his 
life is with her, and lives for her. 

So lived our young Brown, sur- 
rounded, doubtless, by beautiful 
forms, lovely faces, and loving 
hearts; yet Seontan them not, or 
seeing in them only ‘ walking clothes- 
horses,’ and ‘patent digesting appa- 
ratuses!’ Yet unconsciously out of 
these did he build for himself an 
ideal ofall love and beauty, and for- 
getting time and change, worship 
her only, fondly believing that form 
to be his loved Bubble Girl! 

Foolish lover! yet, perhaps, not 
more foolish than others; for have 
not most men to get through some 
such star-worship, some such ideal 
love-fire, before they arrive at true 
living and loving? Rising into such 


love of a non-extant thing, believed, 
nevertheless, to be extant and visi- 
ble to him in some dark-eyed shrine, 
only, on discovery of contrary facts, 
precipitates him into an abyss of de- 
spair, whence, after a time of sar- 
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castic savage-mindedness, he comes 
up with eyes unscaled, and now hav- 
ing insight into the nonentity of his 
ideal, and into the value of truth, as 
outwardly manifested in the actual, 
over truth as inwardly visible in the 
ideal! And thereupon straightway 


falls into love, after a fashion found 


infinitely preferable, and altogether 
more consonant with happiness in 
this life of ours, than rising into 
love of some impossibly divine ideal- 
ity. From such discovery and re- 
covery, may we not date the real 
useful existence of any man? He 
then finds content in relinquishing 
the ideal which is unattainable, for 
that which dwells amid the real, and 
arises out of it. 

Brown junior, however, cannot 
yet do this desirable thing ; not even 
think it to be desirable. But dwells 
idly in a misty dream-world, princi- 
pally occupied by his Bubble Girl 
and himself, lighted by countless 
prismatic bubbles, or ghosts of them, 
floating on towards him from out 
the past; which also may serve to 
shew us to what end his dreams are 
tending. 


Cuap. IIT. Love. 


In the present generally too-half- 
cultivated state of society in which 
we find ourselves, and the conse- 
quent multiplicity of mere book- 
making, much useless sentiment gets 
itself printed, in shape principally of 
waste-paper verses, which, if read, 
would seldom or never be found to 
contain much new idea. On this old 
theme of love, for instance, cannot 
one well imagine, that although 
practically it may individually be 
always new to us, yet that anything 
now to be said about it must almost 
inevitably have been said before? Is 
it not, therefore, altogether wisest to 
omit talking much of these feelings ? 
Save only to those who happen to 
participate in their coincident origin- 
ality ? which, unfortunately, cannot 
be expected of more than one out of 
the miscellaneous million now writ- 
ten for: which solitary reader, how- 
ever fit audience, might be consi- 
dered too few to render desirable 
much expenditure of ink and goose- 
quill. 

‘It is love,’ says the song, ‘ that 
makes the world go round.’ Taken 


in its highest meaning, this is a di- 
vine truth ; in lowest, a mathematical 
axiom, meaning that love prevents 
this life from being too multi-angu- 
lar—sufficiently angular even with 
counteracting help of it. Nay, such 
is the obstinate contradictoriness of 
human nature, that this love itself 
even occasionally causes in despair- 
ing lover a desire to exchange this 
earth for that Hydrasill-supported 
disc-world, from the external preci- 
pices of whose encircling mountains 
he might precipitate himself, body as 
well as soul, at once and for ever 
into infinite space ! 

But when this magnetic love has 
mutually attracted through time and 
space, and at length brings its two 
objects into actual juxtaposition, how 
will the sought-for one manifest her 
love? How much more precious 
were such love freely, truthfully 
given, than if only to be won from 
its concealment by dint of impor- 
tunate adjurations ! 

Here also, as in most things, we 
may perceive the use of credit. Beau- 


tiful is a faithful heart, full of faith 
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in some other heart! More beau- 
tiful is the soul whose faith, although 
never even so much as a grain of 
mustard seed, comfortingly teaches 
her how small a portion of it is, by 
Infinite Goodness, permitted to be 
sufficient to save her from eternal 
death. 

Unfortunately, however, in this 
actual, viandiferous life of ours, amid 
conflicting political systems, endea- 
vouring each to get itself to work, 
commercial and domestic financial 
crises, and general derangement of 
things, faith in aught beside cash 
payment is rare enough; and when 
met with, notimprobably discouraged, 
—nay, even, perhaps, gazed at with 
idiotic wonder by idolatrous Mam- 
mon-worshippers. 

Among such teachers of worldly 
wisdom was our young Brown work- 
ing his way on through time towards 
the upshot of that love of his; 
thought and fancy meanwhile form- 
ing for him a bright haloed future, 
dim amid rosy mist, but surely en- 
closing her who was the Psyche of 
his world. Woods, winds, fields, 
flowers,—everything was full of 
thoughts of her; and all the world 
was glorious to him because she also 
was of it, and was his. 


3oo0x III. 
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Tt must, at some time in the life of 
every man, have been a source of 
more or less anxiety to him, whether 
she he endeavours to obtain will be 
his or not. Pity for any man if, for 
more worldly reasons than affection, 
careless certainty be his: more pity 
for him if, with trusting simplicity, 
— on manifestations of love for 
him, he lives in a heaven-tower 
of hope, surrounded by pleasant 
thoughts of past and future,—only, 
on actual presentation of suit, to find 
himself, from motives connected with 
the non-existence of any idea worth 
other than pounds sterling, suddenly 
precipitated into a horrid Barathrum 
abyss of untrust in the truth of her 
love; until, at length, all want of 
truth in it becoming palpable to him, 
love changes into other than it, and 
once more he becomes a free soul. 

Changes such as these he is for- 
tunate who escapes,-—or rather, say 
unfortunate ; not haying thus gone 
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Passively existing thus, amid daily 
cares and nightly visions, his life as 
yet but a bubble, more useful if re- 
solved into its original soap, dreamed 
our young Brown. At length, how- 
ever, common sense chancing to get 
into him, he bethought Shimeeif, 
* Fool that I am, thus to feed useless 
Fancy with moonshine and bags of 
wind ! What had I legs, arms, Tread 
for, unless to use them to some 
more profitable purpose? What, 
after all, do I actually know of her, 
this Bubble Girl, as she now is? 
Absolutely nothing. Go, then, thou 
canst find her if extant, nor dream 
again till thou canst dream true. 

Ilereupon Brown junior, deter- 
mining to act, immediately packed 
carpet-bag, donned paletét, and set 
forth, another pilgrim of love, full 
of thoughts that, bubble-lke, arose 
and burst, not without a certain 
beauty first manifested, to solve the 
first great enigma of his life. Did 
she, his long-loved, remember him— 
love him? Heart-palpitatingly en- 
tered he that well-remembered por- 
tal,—saw there, as of old, the cur- 
tained window of the door that led 
to where she was; and, lo! once 
again from it came forth is it? 
can it be ?—his Bubble Girl! 


AcTUAL 
CHANGE. 


through the fire if he come purified 
therefrom. This experience also, 
however dearly hought it may at the 
time appear, becomes matter of after 
thankfulness for escaped peril. 
Milissus never could have been 
a lover when he argued that all 
change was simply illusion. Is not 
this life all change, crowned by death, 
the greatest of all ?—surely no illu- 
sion. Philosophers and physiologists 
also teach us that these bodies of 
ours renew blood and tissue at least 
once in every seven years, so that 
seven years ago thou wast altogether 
a different man from what thou now 
art. This wonderful fact, should it 
any time come to be acted upon in 
society, might occasion somewhat 
disagreeably strange things. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ says, for instance, the wife of 
thy bosom to thee, ‘behold, I am in 
no way bound to obey thee! He 
whom (so many) years ago, that 
which was then I, did vow to love, 
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honour, and obey, was quite other 
than thou, as J am other than she; 
therefore, &c. Should chance of 
such scene ever become probable, it 
might not be amiss (or not, as found 
desirable) to get ourselves re-married 
every seven years or so. Even as at 
present, on some physical and con- 
stitutional grounds, and for similar 
reasons founded on the relative value 
of prevention and cure, physicians 
recommend such periodical vaccina- 
tion. 

Law, as well as physic, also ap- 
pears to have considered certain sta- 
tutes with an eye to these physical 
facts. The Statute of Limitation is 
evidently based on the fact that he 
who contracted the debt was quite 
another person than he of whom it 
may be claimed a certain number of 
years afterwards. Unless this reason 

accepted, how can such law be 
reconciled with justice? ‘The term 
of transportation for seven years may 
have been instituted on the same 
grounds. 

The Septennial Act also, by in- 
stinctive or other ‘wisdom of our 
ancestors,’ determined the duration 
of parliament as not exceeding seven 
years,—reasons for which, now be- 
come clear by help of aforesaid phy- 
sical fact, according to which, after 
such assigned lapse of time, members 
cease altogether to be they who were 
elected, consequently require re- 
election. This harmony between na- 
tural and artificial law, is it not con- 
firmatory of the rectitude of such ? 
Ts also an argument, hitherto unused, 
against annual or triennial parlia- 
ments. For isit not best that, where 
Am ob human and divine law 

made to coincide? ‘This one point 
of the Charter we may hereupon 
consider rounded off and vanished 
into invisibility. 

Besidés your Charter, however (writes 
Teufelsdrickh), is there not now abroad 
among you some newsect, more of school- 
boy than schoolmaster, calling itself 
Young England, which, after much re- 
search, I hesitatingly believe goes back 
to feudality and such extinct ideas,—one 
might have hoped dead enough by this 
time! Of this antique sect now existing 
among your modern improved society, 
perhaps not the least remarkable spe- 
cimen is that Mr. So-and-So obscurely 
alluded to in your Fraser’s Magazine, 
under date of December 1847, such num- 
ber of it having only of late reached me, 
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with apologetic note of regret, from 
Messrs. Stillschweigen and Co., in whose 
warehouse it seems to have long heavily 
slumbered. In this number I find, with 
infinite surprise and no little sadness, 
mention of above-named Mr. So-and-So, 
as an individual who, possessed of sundry 
valuable papers relative to your Oliver 
Cromwell and his doings, yet sacrifices 
them to strange fears of old ghosts of 
feelings,—deaths’ heads, long since proved 
to be nothing but such, and hobgoblins 
frightful, one had hitherto believed, only 
to miserablest idiot,—ludicrous enough, 
truly, ‘as well as very lamentable !’ 
The most charitable conclusion arrivable 
at in this case is, that the soul of such 
man gets itself born, absurdly enough, 
two centuries or so later than it ought, 
from what possible cause remains un- 
discovered,—nay, even unsurmised. At 
all times, perhaps, some such after-born 
soul may manifest itself, place of such in 
its own century having been usurped by 
some other cunning soul, which contrived 
to get itself born instead, and so passed 
for a genius, philosophical discoverer, 
&e. &c., being to such extent what we 
call in ‘advance of the age.’ Whose 
soul it was that made a name for itself 
in that seventeenth century, instead of 
the soul of this Mr, So-and-So, it is now 
impossible to determine,— conjecture, 
also, were unnecessarily hazardous. 

May we not also hold that such mani- 
festation of fear was significant of pro- 
phetic foresight of the upturning revo- 
lution, disturbances, &c., which have 
since shaken the world to the profit of 
mankind, only as extant in newspaper 
editors, short-hand writers, and the like ? 
From which fact doubts may arise as to 
what hand proprietors and editors of such 
had in these affairs,—a question worth, 
perhaps, inquiry into, as matter for a 
History of Public Opinion, or a portion 
of it. What hand, also, the above ob- 
scurely-alluded-to individual may have 
had in such affairs, or yet may have, will 
also, doubtless, in time, become manifest. 
Meanwhile, one may surmise that this 
Mr. So-and-So is a member of your 
committee of fine arts, or whatever other 
name is bestowed on that body of men 
who have decided, as far as in them lies, 
to. entirely do away with and abolish 
your Oliver Cromwell from English his- 
tory,—at any rate will do so as shewn 
in statues and paintings in your new 
houses of parliament. Such man, or, 
indeed, such body of men, existing in 
this anno Domini, with feelings belong- 
ing to two centuries ago, is surely either 
a phenomenon worth looking at, or a 
sight pitiable to behold. One thing, 
however, of those Cromwell Letters, &c. 
is consolatory to dubious historian,— 
namely, that they are in no way indis- 
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pensable to history, consequently may 
rest satisfied with their present position 
as a curiosity of literature. 

Thus far Teufelsdréckh, with whom 
we entirely coincide in much that he 
has said, particularly as to the ex- 
traordinary character called by him 
Mr. So-and So, of whom, after his 
funereal pile of burnt papers, we may 
believe that any change, septennial or 
other, that may now take place in 
him must be alike uncomfortable to 
himself as useless to history. 

In addition to the before-mentioned 
elucidations of the laws of justice and 
physic, by means of the thaumatur- 
gical changes constantly going for- 
ward in the environments of these 
souls of ours, doubtless to patient 
investigation, reasons for other things 
would also in time become evident, 
as well as, perhaps, some facts, not of 
the least wonderful sort, be made 
known to us. Are we not, for in- 
stance, constantly more or less dying ? 
On which fact (whether sad or other- 
wise) most people would do worse 
than reflect. 

To such revivifying power strug- 
gling with adverse fate to re-establish 
a lost member, may we not also at- 
tribute that unfortunate propensity 
in a departed limb of still continuing 
to trouble the body it once belonged 
to, with its too-well-remembered 
aches or rheumatisms? ‘This idio- 
crasy in legs were sufficient in itself 
to render an exchange of flesh for 
wood altogether undesirable. 

Change, however, whether pleasant 
or otherwise, inward or outward, 
governs all things. There is no re- 
maining stationary. Lither retro- 
grade or advance; for ‘he goeth 
back,’ says Saint Augustine, ‘who 
continueth not.’ There is nothing 
fixed save in heaven, and that thou 
must die! 

Change, nevertheless, often cree 
over us so softly and imperceptibly 
that we take no note of it or its 


For what, after all, has this life 
for us, that we so deprecate dying 
out of it? Is it not altogether a 
warfare, sometimes pitiful enough, 
with Death? What, for instance, 
is that digesting apparatus of thine, 
that, to ~ it in order for some 
few days longer than Nature, if left 
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effects. But when, as it occasionally 
will, it comes suddenly upon us from 
afar back amid the past, and cloudy 
years rolling aside display again those 
sweet star-hours, now in immediate 
contact, as it were, with the day- 
lighted present! Here, O change, 
thou delightest to manifest thyself in 
magnificentest proportions! 

Here thus did Brown junior also 
prove thy reality! 

For the vision of his life was be- 
fore him! Yet not the vision, the 
substance ; yet again not that reality 
which formed his dreams, but some- 
what far other than that. Oh, 
miserable Brown! have, then, all thy 
fond imaginings ended foolishly in 
this? Have all thy thoughts Sena 
of her? O disappointment! not of 
her were they, or surely they had 
not been what thou foundest them. 
No, they were the vision thy fancy 
formed to inhabit with thee thy inner 
life, where she may still dwell with 
as much satisfaction as may remain 
for thee. ‘Is not a man’s universe 
within his head,’ says Jean Paul, 
‘whether a king’s diadem or a torn 
skull-cap be without? In this uni- 
verse thou mayst yet find a certain 
degree of pleasure with companion- 
ship of thy ideal, but out of it none. 
Therefore, for all practical purposes, 
might it not be as well to do away 
with it as quickly as may be? and 
henceforth and for ever have done 
with Bubbles ? 

Capacity to do this, however, is 
not yet afforded, reflections still 
crowding on him, melancholy and 
despairing ; for to lose in a moment 
the hope of years can be at no time 
a very exhilarating process to go 
through. And now, thus had the 
brilliant Bubble of his life, that so 
long led him on with deceitful beauty, 
burst, and vanished for ever into 
infinite space, whither Brown also 
seems not uninclined to follow. 


Lire. 


alone, would do so, thou shovellest 
into it whole cart-loads of pills, pour- 
est into it puncheons of nauseous 
draughts, all at best only to obtain 
some few more miserable hours of 

ain? Why, then, doit? Is it for 

nefit of quack or other doctors, 
philanthropically to support trade? 
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or is it that thy soul, like rod-de- 


serving urchin, dreading the just 
wrath of his father, delays to the 
latest moment entering his home ? 
Canst thou, under such circum- 
stances, be said to more than exist, 
sadly enough? ‘To be unconscious 
of aught but an all-pervading, God- 
given life, is the joy of living. To 
be conscious of possessing a foot (with 
the gout in it), a head, ear, tooth, or 
limb (with an ache in it), concen- 
trates life to that one member, all the 
rest of the body becomes secondary 
and subject to it, and, to a certain 
extent, ceases to live, is, in fact, use- 
less for other purposes than appertain 
to the ailing member. How long, 
then, O my brother, thus reckoning, 
hast thou lived ? Thou hast been so 
many years a mouth, a head; so 
many a foot, an ear, and so many 
ears a tooth. Besides which, thou 
ast been, perhaps, half thy life a 
mere self-acting bellows, or breath- 
ing-machine ; thy mind during such 
time only occasionally troubling thee 
with dreams, horrible or otherwise. 
What, then, remains of true life in 
thee ? and how small fraction of that 
little remnant has been devoted to 
the welfare of thy immortal soul ? 
Perhaps all the care thou hast ever 
taken of it, has been perforce squeezed 
out of thee by this self-same pain. 
Effect transient enough, nevertheless 
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‘O Death, where is thy sting?’ 
Correctly speaking, nowhere; for 
not Death, but the fear of him, is the 
sting to that earth-fettered portion 
of the imprisoned soul which refused 
to hearken to the wise counsel of its 
more heaven-minded sister part, and 
now repents of its miserable deafness, 
and, turning thankfully to the light 
now shewn to it, finds Death to be 
no longer a frowning gate of dark- 
ness, but a silver gleaming portal, 
beyond which is bliss. 

Through joy and sorrow, pleasure 
and suffering ; through years of hope, 
whether crowned by realization or 
not, must this me of mine struggle on 
within its perishable clay palace. Yet 
for what else was it placed there than 
to —— and work out its reward, 
beneficially to itself or otherwise, till 
Death rids it of that shell of a body 
whic’: it has so long, snail-like, pain- 
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of some use (for there is no good 
thought but leaves an after-gleam in 
the heart it has visited), proving also 
how good is this pain for thee. 

Our Brown junior, however, felt 
himself to be conscious of living by 
means of a different species of ache, 
namely, that of the heart. Often 
more tedious in getting itself cured, 
but when cured, all the more per- 
manently established in firmer than 
pristine health. ‘Time, the destroyer 
of all things, will destroy this heart- 
ache of thine for thee, if thou wilt 
lethim. For, unfortunately, hitherto 
no other elixir of un-loving has been 
discovered. 

Has not Time (if thou wouldst but 
believe it) also in store for thee some 
fair reality, who will one day become 
thy companion and thought-sharer ; 
with whom thou wilt at length find 
a home for thy now weary soul ? 

Till such lite-dawn shall break for 
him, must our lover remain in the 
thick night this vanishing of his love 
(whether moon or mere horn lantern) 
has left him ; and, lighted by no kind 
star, stumble about over the frag- 
ments of those air-built castles now 
precipitated to carth from their no~ 
foundation in vague cloudland. 

For the present must he be con- 
tent to dwell amid these ruins, and 
meditate thereon, not, it may be 
hoped, without advantage. 


Deatu. 


fully, yet necessarily, carried about, 
and in which it has dreamt through 
this short life-sleep, and it awakes 
into an eternal being? Strenuously 
is it to be endeavoured after, that 
such awaking may be a rosy dawn 
of paradise. 

Thou also, O mistaken lover! now 
findest that there is much to be 
struggled against within thee. ‘That 
there is a war raging there between 
the flesh and the spirit, the judgment 
and the heart, sober thought and wild 
fancy; and according to which of 
these proves the strongest, will depend 
what manner of man thou wilt be- 
come, and the life or no-life to be 
led by thee. Amid such wrestlings 
thou hast now begun to learn to live, 
towards the best attainment of which 
knowledge is suffering inestimable. 
In such trials, help comes to the soul 
that seeks it beyond the stars ; where, 
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indeed, under such circumstances it 
alone finds rest for thought. For 
until discovery of such haven of 
rest, what are all the glories of 
the universe to thee, but only so 
much to remind thee of the past, and 
of thy thoughts in it ? 

Our desponding lover is, however, 
at present only living painfully op- 
pressed by the past without a future, 
which as yet is not visible to his 
most piercing thought, but remains 
full of opaque cloud-vapour and drear 
desolation, amid which only vague 
and momentary glances are afforded 
him of solemn Death, standing grim- 
lighted upon the extreme verge of 
his life, yet receiving indubitableness, 
not from this world, but from the 
light shining from the sure and cer- 
tain truth of the life to come. 

Miserable Brown! foolish also! 
Death will come to thee quickly 
enough without thy seeking him. 
The black-despair life thou almost 
inclinest by help of him to get out 
of, into what would such assistance 
precipitate thee? Sinful passion 
cannot easily merge itself into divine 
peace. Thou art now passing through 
one of the purifying fires, from which 
holy reliance will bring thee patient 
and submissive to His will who giveth 
and taketh away. Then wilt thou 
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be able profitably to meditate on the 
wonder of life and the mystery of 
death, and to live according to their 
teachings. 

Often do I now (says Teufelsdrickh), 
in that old arm-chair of mine up among 
the stars and chimneys above Weissich- 
nichtwo, sit waiting for Death without 
dread. For the soul that has worked its 
un-rest out of it, looks forward with, 
perhaps, somewhat of philosophic ex. 
pectation as well as of theosophic peace, 
to gently falling asleep amid that shadow 
of the world which we call night, out of 
it to awaken into a day-spring that will 
have no evening. 


Cheer up, thou forlorn Brown! 
Is not thy soul, is not every man’s 
soul, an hypastral temple, which, 
under endeavour to roof out the 
stars, becomes a dark pit of destruc- 
tion? Doubt not the Infinite! be- 
lieve in eternity! only those old 
fancies of thine must die, not thou. 
There is time laid up for thee in the 
future, walk thou forward manfull 
to meet it. All the sorrow is, with 
all the joy that caused it, buried for 
ever in the past. Inscribe thou, 
therefore, on the heart-tablet over 
those memories, 

Hic jacet, 
but not 
Resurgam. 


WORK AND WAGES. 


‘ A MAN willing to work, and un- 
able to find work,’ has been 
Ss ‘the saddest sight that 


ortune’s inequalities exhibit under 
the sun.’ Poor Catherine Brooks 


starving on one shilling a-week, 
with a dole of two shillings from 
the parish, and rejecting with dying 
indignation a threatened reduction 
of wages to sixpence a-week, strikes 
us as almost sadder. We cannot 
wonder at the outpouring of right- 
eous anger and heartfelt sorrow 
which this tragedy has called forth. 
But while we sympathize with all 
our souls in every eloquent expres- 
sion of feeling on this subject, we 
cannot resist the temptation to ana- 
lyze and examine the causes of this 
remarkable natural phenomenon. 
The true causes can surely not be 
very far to seek, or very difficult to 
discover ; and we would ‘fain hope 
that if we can find them out and 


make them plain to our readers, we 
may be the means of bringing about 
some alleviation of the hard lot of 
many helpless creatures. 

The subject of the over-work and 
under-pay of milliners and dress- 
makers, and especially of the more 
humble members of that ill-fated 
sisterhood, is nota new one. Lord 
Ashley, at the head ofa Milliners’ 
and Dress-makers’ Association, and 
with the assistance of a corps of 
zealous ladies of rank and wealth, 
has been for a long time anxiously 
engaged in devising means of ame- 
liorating their condition ; but though 
it is not in the nature of things that 
such efforts should be altogether 
abortive—and much good has, 
doubtless, resulted from them—the 
great and crying evil of over-work 
or most inadequate wages remains 
altogether unredressed. It is with 
sorrow that we express our own ¢con- 
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viction, that in spite of all efforts 
of this nature, and in this direction, 
these evils will continue unre- 
dressed. Their mitigation, if their 
entire removal is impossible, must 
be looked for in a very different 
quarter. 

The great error into which we 
are all apt to fall when we come to 
inquire into the true causes of so- 
cial evils, and still more when we 
propound remedies, is that of placing 
too much faith in the better feelings 
and impulses of the human heart, 
and attaching too little importance 
to the stern necessities which are 
constantly tempting men to disre- 
gard them, To acalm and philo- 
sophic observer of passing events, 
there are few things more curious 
and instructive than the sudden and 
complete revolution in human cha- 
racter which the benevolent dreamer 
sees brought about by the touch of his 
own theories. The followers of Owen 
Fourrier and Louis Blane behold 
envy, and selfishness, and every 
narrow feeling and bad passion, die 
out of the human heart, by simply 
substituting confederate for indi- 
vidual competition. The upholder 
of sweeping political changes, the 
believer in universal suffrage, or 
the dupe to the six points of the 
People’s Charter, deceives himself 
into the belief in a golden age of 
virtuous men and women proof 
against corruption, and utterly in- 
capable of the alleged vices of an 
aristocracy. In like manner, with 
rare consistency in error, and true 
Milesian confidence of promise, the 
blind leader of the blind contrives 
to persuade himself and his credu- 
lous band of followers, that the 
same stubborn earth which refuses 
to yield a living to the sturdy and 
practised tiller of the soil, will ne- 
vertheless bring forth abundant har- 
vests, and pay equally abundant 
rentals, at the touch of the ener- 
vated and unpractised artizan of 
Manchester or Nottingham. This 
amiable error of sanguine men, or 
this cruel misrepresentation of de- 
signing ones, we must carefully 
avoid, even at the risk of seeming 
to think too meanly of human na- 
ture, if we would hope to solve the 
great social, industrial, and politi- 
cal problems of our day. 


Another fact, which we are all 
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too much in the habit of ignoring, 
is the immense power wielded by 
& minority over a majority. The 
history of Europe during the last 
two years ought to prove this fact ; 
for what have all the revolutions 
and convulsions of the Continent 
been but the fierce, and for a time 
successful, attempts of a minority to 
oppress and tyrannize over the ma- 
Now, in all trades there 
exists an active and mischievous 
minority, struggling hard for a liv- 
ing, and sore tempted, if not actu- 
ally compelled, to resort to any and 
every expedient, however dishonest 
and however cruel, to keep the wolf 
from the door. Every trade, too, 
is disgraced by a batch of covetous 
men who suffer no considerations of 
kindness or humanity to stop them 
in their eager pursuit of riches. 
This compound minority of needy 
and greedy men pursue their own 
crooked policy, to the grief and 
terror of the fair trader and liberal 
paymaster. Their principle is, a 
large business and small profits. 
They go to the cheapest market for 
labour, employ women in the place 
of men, and children, if possible, 
in the place of women; they are 
the great patrons and supporters of 
the disastrous system of middle- 
men. Puffing advertisements to 
entrap the largest possible number 
of customers complete their sys- 
tem. Your cheap tailors, and your 
inventors of model shirts and pa- 
letéts of all sizes and shapes, belong 
to this class of tradesmen ; and so 
do your underselling bakers, who 
supply the chandlers’ shops with 
bread of light weight and bad qua- 
lity, at a price which defies the 
competition of the honest trader, 
who does his duty by his customer 
on the one hand, and by his jour- 
neymen on the other, and looks to 
make a living profit by such a busi- 
ness as falls naturally to the share 
ofa steady, industrious, painstaking 
tradesman. 

Such a mode of doing business is 
only possible in populous places 
and in thickly-peopled countries ; 
and it is, therefore, an/evil of our 
own times, destined to attain to 
larger and more disastrous dimen- 
sions in the days of our children, 
unless some strong counteracting 
influence can be set to work. Of 
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this, we confess, we have at present 
no hope ; for cheapness has irresisti- 
ble attractions for a very large sec- 
tion of the community ; for one part 
from sheer poverty, for another 
from the love of bargains,—a pen- 
chant from which few among the 
richest of our fair friends can boast 
of being free. Among this nume- 
rous section of the people, the ad- 
vertising tradesman is secure of 
finding customers enough to build 
him up a fortune out of profits 
which would starve his quiet, un- 
ostentatious neighbour. Hundreds 
have doubtless been so starved, be- 
cause they lacked the combined im- 
pudence and cruelty to enter into 
a successful competition with these 
men of advertisements, Others of 
bolder spirit and less scrupulous 
conscience have been obliged in 
self-defence to imitate the bad ex- 
— of their successful neighbours, 
and thus the new system continu- 
ally draws into its vortex of cruelty 
and injustice a fast-increasing band 
of imitators. 
In addition to a body of trades- 
men ready to enter the field of com- 
etition with advertisements and 
ow prices, and a body of customers 
swayed by motives of economy or 
enamoured of bargains, nothing 
more is required to complete the mi- 
sery and degradation of the working 
population, than a caste of drudges 
ready to exchange their very lite’s 
blood for the merest means of sub- 
sistence, driven thereto by dire ne- 
cessity and the pressure of a com- 
petition far more terrible than that 
which is so severely tasking the 
ingenuity and trying the resources 
of the employers. This essential 
element of the new system is not 
wanting. Even in those trades 
where men are still employed, the 
population of workmen is so large, 
and so many Causes are in operation, 
some beyond, and others within, 
their own control, to throw them 
out of work, and reduce them to a 
state of abject poverty, that the la- 
bour market is always sure to be 
overstocked by eager competitors 
for employment. If this is true of 
the trades in which men are em- 
pore it is still more true of those 
ranches of business which employ 
women. The expression is not a 
very flattering one, perhaps, but it 
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is too true, that in the largest of 
these branches of business, techni- 
cally designated as slop-work, wo- 
men are a mere drug. The market 
is stocked with them to repletion. 
This plethora of labour is brought 
about in many ways. In the first 
place, the number of women in all 
walks of life is greater than that of 
men. In the next place, the number 
of occupations in which women can 
be employed is much smaller than 
that in which men are engaged. 
So that we have an excess of popu- 
lation coincident with a paucity of 
occupations. Again, the work which 
they have to do is easy, and the 
requisite skill readily acquired, so 
that almost every woman who can 
hold a needle is equal to the occa- 
sion. But there is still one circum- 
stance leading to an overstocked 
labour-market which we cannot 
mention without reluctance, be- 
cause it reflects on the conduct of a 
class of men of whom we would 
always speak with all the respect 
and kindness compatible with truth 
—we mean the married members of 
the class commonly known as the 
working class. It is notorious that 
the competition for employment in 
the more humble departments of 
needlework is greatly increased by 
the influx of married women driven 
to it by the misconduct and reckless 
extravagance of their husbands. We 
have no mean opportunities of judg- 
ing of the condition and habits of 
the working class ; and justice com- 
pels us to say of too many of them, 
that their treatment of their wives 
is barbarous in the extreme. Every 
shade of cruelty which can be prac- 
tised, from the selfish squandering 
of a large proportion of the weekly 
earnings on the appliances to a bru- 
tal intoxication, up to unmanly vio- 
lence, which not even drunkenness 
can palliate or excuse, and that far 
worse outrage whose only end is 
the putting asunder of those whom 
God has joined—every shade of 
cruelty, we say, is largely practised 
by the men of that class whom our 
flatterers of the people are wont to 
extol as free from all the vices of an 
aristocracy. As we said before, we 
wish to speak of the working class 
with all the respect and kindness 
consistent with truth; but of the 
men whose debauchery and cruelty 
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are constantly anes those whose 
proper occupation and most econo- 
mical and useful sphere of labour is 
Home, into competition with the 
poor single women of our large 
cities for the miserable pittance of the 
slop-shop, we can only speak with 
loathing and abhorrence. Even a 
moderate reform in the habits of 
these men would do more to im- 
prove the condition of poor needle- 
women, by withdrawing the com- 
petition of the married, than all our 
appeals to the rich, backed by the 
best efforts of the Milliners’ and 
Dressmakers’ Association. 

There is another mode of improv- 
ing the condition of the poor sister- 
hood to which Catherine Brooks 
belonged, which may not, perhaps, 
have occurred either to the working 
class or to their more wealthy 
neighbours. We shall probably call 
up a smile to the lips of our readers 
when we tell them what this mode 
is. It is nothing less than a re- 
form in the habits of the work- 
ing class in the matter of dress. 
The working men of England are, 
as a class, with many admirable 
exceptions, a ragged class. They 
are (the Irish excepted) the great- 
est slovens in Europe. They seem to 
have no natural love of cleanliness, 
and no natural repugnance for rags, 
The money which should have been 
expended on the decencies of the 
outward man is wasted, and worse 
than wasted, on the low indulgence 
of the gin-shop and the pot-house. 
From this fund, now devoted to the 
worst of purposes, must come not 
merely the means of encouraging 
the work of the poor seamstress, 
but the means also of the elevation 
of the condition of the whole work- 
ing class. In the improved habits 
of that class, we must look alike 
for an increased demand for all the 
minor comforts and decencies of 
life, and a relief to the pressure of 
competition which is now weighing 
thousands of poor men and women 
to the dust. Much, doubtless, may 
be done by the class of purchasers 
to discourage the trade of the cheap 
advertisers ; and something may be 
hoped for from the improved morals 
of the trading class themselves, but 
We are convinced that the working 
man, by an improvement in his 
own habits and tastes, can effect 
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much more than both tradesman 
and customer put together. 

We have already incidentally al- 
luded to the under-selling system, 
as being in active operation among 
the bakers of the metropolis and of 
our large towns. Our readers are 
not, perhaps, aware at what cost of 
health and life this system of trade 
is carried on. The scanty profit 
which is to enable the needy man 
to live, or the avaricious man to 
make his fortune, is partly secured 
by the manufacture and sale of an 
inferior article, and partly by task- 
ing to the very uttermost the 
strength of the poor journeyman. 
The sixteen or eighteen hours a-day 
of work and attendance, which is 
the rule of the trade, swell in their 
hands to twenty, or even more, 
while the last two days of the week 
are sometimes monopolized without 
one hour of regular rest. We should 
shock our readers were we to de- 
scribe to them the state of the places 
in which the lives of these poor 
men are worn away and the food 
of the public manufactured, as testi- 
fied by trustworthy witnesses, and 
we therefore abstain. This, indeed, 
would not be consistent with our 
present object, which is to treat of 
the more obvious relations of work 
and wages, and especially to shew 
the power which the working 
class might exercise over them 
if they would, In the very matter 
we are now considering, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the working 
class—the class of poor consumers— 
have more in their power than any 
other portion of the community. It 
is their utter neglect of all the com- 
monest principles of economy ; their 
habit of living from hand to mouth ; 
their neglect of the sound principle 
of the free-traders—to buy in the 
really cheapest market ; that makes 
the chandler’s shop, where the un- 
derselling baker finds a ready out- 
let for his inferior bread, a possible 
thing. Ifthe working man would 
curtail his visits to the gin-shop 
and the public-house, cok put in 
practice the economy which the 
protessional class is constrained to 
adopt, he might escape from the 
necessity of buying in that dearest 
of all markets—the chandler’s shop. 
This reform would be the knell of 
the underselling system. 
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The great moral, then—the gene- 
ral and broad principle, that we 
would deduce from the consider- 
ation of the subject before us, is 
this:—That in the apportionment 
of work to wages, and the regula- 
tion of the labour-market, the great 
population of working men is far 
more powerful for good or evil than 
all other classes of the community 
put together, If they would im- 
— the condition of the most 

elpless portion of their own class, 
they must set themselves to retorm 
their own habits. It is not by agi- 
tations for universal suffrage ; it is 
not by shouting for the Charter ; it 
is not by following the blind leaders 
who insult their common sense by 
telling them that dirty skins and 

ged garments are the appropriate 
badges of their condition ; it is not 
by vituperating the other classes of 
society, as if they were not men of 
like passions with themselves, and 
that they alone were capable of pa- 
triotism and political honesty ; it is 
not by promising impossible wages 
of forty shillings a-day ; it is not 
by exciting a mad desire for land, 
which, if they had it, they could 
not use with profit or advantage ; 
it is not by such means that either 
their condition or that of their fel- 
lows is to be raised. Such preach- 
ings and teachings are intended to 
keep them what they are; to per- 
ae pe the tyranny of their own 
ad habits; and to blind their eyes 
by spreading before them the mist of 
bad passions and class antipathies. 

We will not insult the working 
men of England by addressing to 
them such promises and such teach- 
ings. We tell them that it is only 
by practising the unpretending vir- 
tues of cleanliness, sobriety, order, 
and economy, and displaying in the 
management of their own small 
affairs the same careful and anxious 
foresight which renders the great 
majority of the middle class secure 
against destitution, and the sad ne- 
cessity of dependence on strangers 
or the public funds for support ;— 
we tell them that it is only thus 
that they can at once raise them- 
selves in the scale of society, and 
render the shilling-a-week wage of 

r Catherine Brooks a thing of 
impossible occurrence. They may 
rely upon it that neither Universal 
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Suffrage nor the Charter, with each 
of its six points multiplied tenfold, 
nor the most humane of conceivable 
poor-laws, nor even the most libe- 
ral and best-devised system of 
charity, can accomplish for them a 
tithe of what they can effect for 
themselves by the exercise of the 
humblest and most unobtrusive vir- 
tues. 

But while we conceive it to be 
our duty to point out to the woik- 
ing man how much his own pro- 
sperity, and that of the class to 
which he belongs, depends upon 
himself, and how very little the 
Government or the wealthier classes 
can do for him without his active 
co-operation, we are very far from 
asserting that he can, single-handed, 
work out his own regeneration, and 
rise with the whole body of working 
men, adopting his own improved 
customs, to the position in the social 
scale which they are justly entitled to 
fill. There are obstacles in the way 
of the working man which the 
higher classes and the great body 
of professional men have never had 
to encounter, and which, had they 
existed, would probably have kept 
them what they were a century ago, 
when drunkenness was a fashion- 
able pastime, the widest possible 
departure from nature the appa- 
rent aim of every social custom, 
literature a panderer to low vices, 
a champion of infidelity, and a de- 
pendant upon the smiles of the rich 
and powerful,—novels of the class 
of those which disgrace French lite- 
rature in the present day, in the 
hands of women, and language now 
heard only in places of the lowest 
resort, issuing, strange to say, in 
almost unconsciousness of wrong, 
from the mouths of the spiritual 
teachers of the people, That the 
worst parts of this summary are not 
overcharged, let those testify, who, 
like ourselves, have been brought 
up in a country town among old 
people, whose own childhood was 
spent among the men and women 
of those strange times. We our- 
selves have seen and heard enough 
to justify almost anything that can 
be said in disparagement of the mo- 
rals and social habits of the upper 
and middle class not a century ago. 
One instance we shall not soon for- 
get. We happened to form one of 
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a small party of relatives, among 
whom there chanced to be a clergy- 
man of some ninety years of age, 
a younger member of the same 
— who might have num- 
ered sixty years and more, anda 
third professional man about thirty. 
We have heard in our time, not by 
choice, but by necessity, language 
which has made our blood run cold ; 
but never, even in the streets of this 
great city, have we heard fall from 
the most abandoned anything more 
utterly revolting than the lan- 
guage, of a time now happily 
— never to return, from the 
ips of one even then tottering 
on the brink of the grave. His 
junior in the ministry listened with 
evident impatience and vexation ; 
the younger man turned away in ir- 
repressible disgust. Of the immense 
improvement which has taken place 
in the upper and middle class since 
the time to which we refer, we are 
all witnesses. Such an improve- 
ment we may fairly anticipate for 
that larger class which forms the 
oa substratum of English society. 

ut, as we have said, they have 
obstacles to contend with which did 
not exist in the case of their supe- 
riors in the social scale. Some of 
these obstacles are moral, and some 
physical. Our ancestors, of whom 
we have drawn so unattractive a 
portrait, were men of education, 
and they possessed every facility 
for the practice of the minor virtues 
of cleanliness and decency. In the 
midst of these advantages, it would 
have been strange indeed if habits 
so repugnant to taste and refine- 
ment had not gradually died away. 
The working classes, on the other 
hand, have to contend against the 
great moral evil of ignorance, and 
the debasing physical influences of 
domestic discomfort. With minds 
utterly unenlightened, and, for that 
very reason, open to the ready re- 
ception of error and prejudice, it is 
hot surprising that the excitement 
produced by the indulgence in spi- 
rituous liquors should be confounded 
with the strength only to be con- 
ferred by nourishing food and pure 
air, and that against every exhaust- 
ing malady the same treacherous 
liquors should be regarded as af- 
fording both infallible antidotes 
and certain cures. 
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Hence the ready adoption ofbrandy 
and salt into the list of popular 
panaceas; hence, during the pre- 
valence of the cholera, the increased 
importation and consumption of 
brandy ; and hence, also, in families 
of wealth and distinction, the habit 
into which the domestics have fallen 
of prefacing every act of their high 
life below stairs with libations of 
ale. Add to this first great curse of 
ignorance the bad example of in- 
temperance so long set by the higher 
orders, and we shall not wonder at 
the excesses in which the working 
classes indulge. With all their pre- 
judices thus strongly turned in fa- 
vour of intemperance, and the pub- 
lic-house thus rendered a natural 
object of attraction, society has no- 
thing else to do, in order to create a 
race of inveterate sots, than to ren- 
der home repulsive. In this, by a 
long course of national negligence, 
backed by the blunders of the legis- 
lature and the narrow selfishness of 
the owners of house property, we 
have succeeded to admiration. If 
we had deliberately set ourselves to 
work to give a practical solution to 
the problem how to render home 
repulsive, we could not have suc- 
ceeded better. The place of honour 
in this associated labour is undoubt- 
edly due to the Government, which 
has deliberately enacted that for all 
the light and air of heaven above a 
spooled quantity which the lieges 
shall have the imprudence to admit 
into their dwellings they shall be 
heavily taxed. Next in this work 
of patriotism follow the wealthy 
proprietors, who delegate to igno- 
rant and mercenary middlemen, by 
means of leases, the task of pro- 
moting dilapidation. Then comes 
the Government again, — 
for the inefficient cleansing an 
drainage—at least, of the metro- 
polis—by the multiplication of 
paving boards and local authorities, 
and by the appointment of a large 
unpaid body of sewer commission- 
ers, whose chief employment seems 
to be to waste the public money in 
reckless experiments and unprofit- 
able squabbles. By these agencies 
the homes (!) of the working classes 
have been endowed with the neces- 
sary degree of repulsiveness ; so that 
the wide-spread ignorance among 
the wives and mothers of the poor 
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of all the arts and appliances of eco- 
nomy and decent household ma- 
nagement was scarcely needed to 
give the public-house a hold on the 
affections of the working men of 
England. 

Nor has the direct encouragement 
held out by the charitable to rags 
and filth been without its effect in 
making the working class slovens 
in their persons and dwellings. 
Those who have been much among 
the poor are familiar with the com- 
plaint of such as are engaged in the 
‘pursuit of cleanliness under diffi- 
culties,’ that the benevolent habi- 
tually turn away from them under 
the impression that if they can 
afford to be clean they cannot be in 
need of assistance, Such is the ig- 
norance of the habitual dispensers 
of alms of a fact notorious to all 
who really understand the condition 
of the poor, that so far from rags 
and filth being the indications of 
poverty, they are, in the Jarge ma- 
jority of cases, signs of gin-drinking, 
carelessness, and recklessness; or 
the masquerade dress in which the 
professional beggar clothes his house 
and person. The out-door patron- 
age of rags, again, cannot but tend 
to the same disastrous result; for it 
is with the poor as with their bet- 
ters. Just as the wealth of the ex- 
railway king served in the estimation 
of his aristocratic allies to cover all 
his vulgarities, so in the eyes of the 
working class does the wealth of 
the begging community reconcile 
them to the rags and filth which 
are the outward badges of their 
trade, and the instruments of their 
infamous profession. 

Under the influence of the repul- 
sion exercised by homes such as we 
have described, and the attraction 
of public-houses such as we know 
them to be, a large fraction of the 
working class have become the sots 
and slovens that they are. How to 
restore to home the attractions of 
which it has been despoiled, and 
thus to render the public-house, if 
not repulsive, at least uninviting, is 
_ of the great problems of our 

ay. 

In approaching the solution of 
this problem, the first expedient 
which occurs to us is that of ren- 
dering the preservation of cleanli- 
ness and the observance of decency 
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not merely possible, but easy, so as 
to leave the sloven without excuse. 
To this end, an ample and con- 
venient supply of water, carried, as 
in the model lodging-houses, to the 
very door of the dwelling, and ap- 
plied to all the purposes for which 
water should be used, is essential. 
The water-butt in the yard, or base- 
ment, is an excuse to the lazy te- 
nant of a garret which ought not to 
be suffered to exist, and an im- 
pediment to the sick or weakly 
which it is our bounden duty to 
remove. Facilities for disposing 
without difficulty of the dust and 
refuse of the humble establishment 
are equally required. Above all, 
in the case of families, such a num- 
ber of rooms as may admit of the 
complete separation of the sexes. 
But here we are met by the diffi- 
culty of providing the necessary ac- 
commodation for the sum which the 
working man can afford to pay. 
This difficulty, thanks to the so- 
cieties engaged in the good work of 
building real houses for the poorer 
classes, has been already removed 
in the case of a few thousands of 
them, at the same time that the 
causes of the present exorbitant 
rents have been displayed by the 
force of contrast. It has been proved 
that, for the same sum now paid for 
the miserable shelter of one filthy 
room, it is possible to provide two 
or three rooms, and all the comforts 
and decencies of life to boot. This 
remarkable result is brought about 
by the command of sufficient capi- 
tal and the destruction of the mid- 
dleman system on the part of the 
undertakers, and by the avoidance 
of sickness on the part of the occu- 
piers. Anefficient system of drain- 
age and frequent surface cleansing, 
with a suppression of all offensive 
nuisances, complete the list of the 
material arrangements necessary to 
make our houses attractive to their 
inmates. 

But all these appliances will be 
in vain unless the material body 
is informed by a soul. All the 
means of decency and comfort will 
fail to attract the poor man to his 
home if he is cursed with an igno- 
rant slattern for his wife. Here, 
again, we are reminded of the ne- 
cessity of female education, but 
especially of that practical education 
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which shall teach the mysteries of 
household management; to wit, the 


keeping of exact accounts, the art ' 
of cookery, the business of the house- * 


maid, and the use of the needle. 
It is by affording this teaching that 
the system of domestic service, which 
has grown out of the distinction of 
classes, commends itself to all rea- 
sonable men as a great national 
blessing. A working man who is 
so fortunate as to marry a well- 
trained domestic servant has begun 
life well ; ifothers would appreciate 
at its full value the advantage which 
he enjoys, let them compare the con- 
dition of the man who has married 
a factory girl with that of one in 
the same rank of life who has wisely 
chosen his partner from the class 
of domestic servants. 

When we have succeeded in mak- 
ing home comfortable, we have done 
much to weaken the attraction of 
the public-house ; but we must not 
stop here. We must recollect that 
man cannot live without amuse- 
ment, and that, in the absence of 
attractive recreation, the public- 
house is not without its charms even 
for the fortunate possessor of a 
home. Hence the policy of pro- 
viding public parks and gardens for 
out-door recreation, and museums 
and galleries of painting and sculp- 
ture for the winter season and for 
less attractive weather. Thanks to 
the railroads, and to those kind 
friends of the working people, cle- 
rival and lay, who, like good pas- 
tors and shepherds as they are, take 
their scholars or their ja from 
the wilderness of brick and mortar 
into the green fields and waving 
woods to hold a short communion 
with Nature, and feast themselves 
on her simple beauties, another 
strand is added to the rope which is 
drawing the poor man from the 
great prime cause of his poverty and 
degradation. 

One thing alone seems wanting 
to many of these pleasant meetings 
of our poorer brethren, but even 
that is in course of being supplied,— 
the knowledge of music, and the 
wholesome, invigorating, and en- 
livening accomplishment of singing. 
To this we must look as the element 
and means of refined society among 
the working men. The strolling 
musician is the purveyor of har- 
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mony to the public-house; the 
working man must be his own mu- 
sician at home. We want a music 
for the million which shall make 


‘ our homes temples of harmony,— 


not a new music, but a new and 
enlarged musical teaching. In this, 
too, we see a means of keeping to- 
gether the poorer inhabitants of our 
parishes. When our children have 
left our schools, there is no induce- 
ment to return to them. Their 
stock of learning is complete ; they 
are engaged in the business of life. 
But this one branch of knowledge 
is so peculiarly a thing of practice 
and repetition, that a very moderate 
inducement would suffice to bring 
back the scholar to the school to 
practise with his juvenile successors 
the melodies which are familiar to 
his ear and dear to his recollection. 
We have now indicated some of 
the means by which home may be 
endowed with the attraction it has 
lost, and the public-house be de- 
prived of the disastrous monopoly 
of entertainment which it has so 
long enjoyed. We insist upon this 
subject, because we are profoundly 
impressed with its importance ; and 
we are much mistaken if we have 
not at the present moment a mys- 
terious coadjutor in the pestilence 
for whose removal we have so lately 
been invited to put up our suppli- 
cations. If we may be allowed to 
guess at the design of Providence in 
sending this pestilence to scourge 
us, we would say that it came to us 
as a preacher and missionary of 
cleanliness. Seventeen years ago, 
when it visited us for the first time, 
it proclaimed aloud the sin of per- 
sonal uncleanness. We listened to 
its warning voice at the time, and 
began to set our houses in order. 
But no sooner was the preacher 
withdrawn from us than we lapsed 
into our former negligence, and the 
reign of filth was re-established. 
Our own domestic plagues, to whose 
warnings we had so long turned a 
deaf ear, renewed these lessons in 
vain ; and the nation relapsed into 
the criminal indifference from which 
it had been so imperfectly roused. In 
the meantime, the agitation in fa- 
vour of Sanitary Reform, which 
dates trom within a few years of 
the first visit of the Cholera to our 
shores, taught the people how 
00 
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greatly they had transgressed against 
the laws of health, and by such 
teaching deepened the responsibility 
of every act of public and private 
negligence. It is true that the 
legislature did at length interfere ; 
but neither its interposition, nor 
the exertions of local authorities, 
nor the improved habits of the peo- 

le, bore any fair proportion to, or 
ot pace with, our extended and 
growing knowledge; so that we re- 
mained more culpable by our in- 
adequate performance of known 
duties than we had been in our 
previous comparative ignorance. 
Having thus, by this great national 
sin, deserved the peculiar chastise- 
ment of a pestilence, as by other 
sins we have merited other punish- 
ments, the Cholera has been sent a 
second time, with authority to con- 
vict and to punish,—to convict, by 
visiting with stern severity the 
scenes of greatest negligence ; to 
punish, by filling the nation with 
terror, lamentation, and mourning, 
even beyond the limits of its first 
visitation. Now that the Cholera 
has come amongst us a second time, 
we may fairly regard it as a per- 
manent addition to the diseases 
which the Almighty keeps in store 
as ready instruments of punishment 
for impenitent and rebellious na- 
tions. In the recognition of this 


fact there is ground for hope. If 


our own typhus fever, and the 
brood of allied diseases which have 
so long failed to teach us the lessons 
they were commissioned to enforce, 
should still preach to us in vain 
when the Cholera shall have been 
withdrawn, then we may, perhaps, 
remember, that though the Oriental 
Plague has been laid aside as an 
instrument of correction unsuited 
to our present condition, the Cholera 
has taken its place, and may be at 
any time let loose upon us to scourge 
us for every relapse into our old neg- 
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lect,—a God-commissioned Health- 
Inspector, to discover and to punish. 
We have had our fixed day of peni- 
tence and prayer. Ifany one would 
know whether he has performed 
that duty sincerely and to good 
purpose, he has only to ask himself 
the question, Did he repent, not 
simply of general sinfulness, but of 
the special sin of negligence of the 
laws of health, as they affect not 
him only, but his poorer fellow- 
citizens also? If this special sin 
was overlooked by the individual or 
the nation, there is too much reason 
to believe that so imperfect and 
mutilated an act of devotion will 
have rather merited fresh punish- 
ment than served to turn away the 
wrath we deprecated. Those who 
did not overlook this special ground 
of repentance will feel that they 
ought to pray with equal earnestness, 
that, should this visitation have been 
as profitless as the first, the Cholera 
may be permitted to come yet again. 
We trust that a renewal of the pu- 
nishment may not be called for by a 
continuance in the sin, but that we 
may, both as a nation and as indi- 
viduals, ‘ bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance,’ by regarding the health 
of our poorer fellow-citizens as a 
sacred trust, and promoting it by 
every means in our power. 

The effects of such a practical 
repentance will shew themselves in 
every home throughout the land, in 
improved health, improved habits, 
improved morals, increased demand 
for labour, and the mitigation of 
that great evil of our times—over- 
work for inadequate wages. The 
money now spent in producing 
sickness, and in the attempt, so often 
vain, to relieve or cure it, would 
suffice to set in motion many an 
idle flail and spindle, and even to 
create a remunerative demand for 
the humble labours of poor Cathe- 
rine Brooks. 
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OF A PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, AND POET. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
When our desire is got without content.—Macbeth. 


HE undiscriminating apathy, the 

gross ingratitude, of the multitude 
towards those who have toiled and 
suffered for them, are proverbial. 
It was said of the great French Re- 
volution that it was like Saturn—it 
devoured its own offspring. This 
is true of all revolutions. For, see: 
of the most active therein, some 
perish on the field, some —_ the 
scaffold—some fall early in the path, 
frightened, incapable, or aweary. 
Many, for the lucre of gain, betray 
the cause to which they had sub- 
scribed. Some in the troublous 
hours of vague strife, but of certain 
transition, are allowed ‘to strut and 
fret’ throughout the throes of a 
nation’s agony, and that once lulled 
or over, they sink into the deep; the 
surges of oblivion roll over them 
velut inglorios ac ignobiles, and their 
country knows them no more. We 
have seen all this within the last 
twelve months, and anybody who is 
disposed to study the psychology of 
Patriotism may find abundant speci- 
mens in our streets. Some are of 
the very worst, and fully justify 
old rough Johnson’s picturesque de- 
scription of trading patriotism. ‘ Pa- 
triotism, sir,’ said the doctor, ‘is the 
last refuge ofascoundrel.’ But even 
thus, if we look to the end which 
crowns all, we shall commonly find 
that it is no very good refuge, but 
ultimately abandons to some signal 
overthrow the malefactor to society 
who sought the sanctuary. Nor, 
on the other hand, if we consider 
the career of those whose motives 
were sincere, whose courage was 
proof, who were untainted by greed, 
unaffected by the passion for de- 
structiveness, or even by any im- 
moderate degree of selfish ambition, 
save only for renown, shall we re- 
ceive much encouragement to play 
the patriot. 

My immediate business, however, 
is with a patriot whose position and 
course of life were not alone excep- 
tional but rare—of one whose ora- 
tory ‘fulmined’ over no assembly ; 
who trod no field of victory and 


carnage, and yet exercised vast in- 
fluence; of one whose voice was once 
a mighty power in his country, but is 
now, in the Homeric phrase, ‘ mute 
in silence’— the silence of disap- 

intment, not of death; who has 
ived to triumph, and to see the 
futility of all his efforts, and the 
hollowness of that triumph, and to 
feel now in his old age the bitter 
truth of those lines wherewith I 
have auspicated this paper. Vain 
was the generous boast, J’at utilisé 
ma vie! The harvest of his labour 
has been quite destroyed: those 
whom he so long led and taught 
have proved how incapable they were 
of appreciating and retaining his 
lessons, and have put to shame in 
their persons the vaunted image of 
Pascal, that ‘ the human race is a man 
who never dies, and is always im- 
proving. I speak of Pierre Jean de 
Béranger. I am aware that to a 
large class of the literary people of 
the metropolis, and to the highly- 
educated and accomplished of all 
parts of the empire, to speak of him 
may and probably will appear super- 
fluous. ‘They are acquainted fami- 
liarly with Béranger’s works, and 
with his history : not a few, perhaps, 
with the man personally. But there 
are thousands upon thousands of 
the ordinarily well-instructed and 
enlightened of our countrymen, and 
especially amongst the poorer and 
humbler classes, who know very 
little of his works, and nothing of 
the man, except as a song-writer, of 
whom the newspapers had informed 
them that he was more than once 
prosecuted by the French Govern- 
ment for his publications; and yet 
these persons are capable of com- 
prehending and enjoying the exqui- 
site beauties of his poetry, and appre- 
ciating the grandeur of his charac- 
ter. It is for them that I write; 
and I avail myself of the circulation 
of this Magazine to bring home to 
their hearths and hearts alnecdeian 
and an example which I fancy can- 
not fail to give them pleasure, and 
to do them good. I speak, then, of 
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Pierre Jean de Béranger; and I 
say, that if, in sooth, there ever yet 
was a sincere and genuine patriot, it 
was he. The whole tenor of his ex- 
istence in its resolution and inde- 
pendence, its struggles, privations, 
sacrifices, and sufferings, most elo- 
quently demonstrates this. No sage 
of ancient Greece ever led a more 
simple or purely philosophic life— 
one more serene or self-included, or 
more free from the disturbances of 
inordinate appetites and passions, 
less tarnished by contact with ex- 
ternal circumstances, less of the earth 
earthy. And yet this patriot and 
philosopher boasted only to be a 
song-writer! Still in that heretofore 
humble capacity he exercised greater 
power over the French nation than 
any writer ever did before in any 
country, or any capacity, or, perad- 
venture, ever will again. He got 
possession of the national ear, the 
national sentiment, the national soul. 
His songs were on every lip. They 
were heard with delight alike in the 
salons of the rich and great, in the 
convivial circle of the witty and 
learned, in the hut of the peasant, 
the barrack of the soldier, the work- 
shop of the artizan—in the caveau, 
the cabaret, the guinguette —in the 
fields, in the streets, before the mast. 
In a word, the accents he breathed 
were ‘as wide and general as the 
casing air. He is the one and only 
poet since the invention of printing 
who might have dispensed with the 
services of the press. Never was 
there popularity so fervid and so 
universal. Burns and Moore both 
wrote collections of national songs, 
and thereby won high praise and 
have established an enduring renown, 
but they produced no effect like 
unto the Chansons de Béranger. 
With the exception of some sweet 
and impassioned little poems, which 
gain much from the exquisite music 
with which they are united, and 
the old associations it suggests, the 
lyric effusions of Burns and Moore 
were never catholic, even amongst 
the population of their native coun- 
tries. To say nothing of old familiar 
tunes, Burns borrowed many of the 
burdens and choruses, and not a 
few whole verses, of his songs from 
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fragments or snatches of minstrelsy 
known here and there about the 
country parts for manya year. And 
racier in tone, and more exhilarating 
to the ear and spirit, are oftentimes 
those snatches than the verses he 
adapted in conjunction with them to 
present society and circumstances. 
Tom Moore had the largest, the 
most various, and the best collection 
in the world of melodious airs from 
which to choose. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, had no fine frag- 
ments of old national song to avail 
himself of in speaking to the hearts 
of his countrymen ; nor had he any 
repertory of time-honoured and soul- 
breathing melodies at command. 
For his poetry, and the lyric modes 
of it, he was obliged to trust solely 
to his own invention ; and for music, 
he was compelled to ally his most 
sublime conceptions to the notes of a 
jingling lyre. But Béranger had a 
fixity and intensity of purpose, aided 
by a fiery zeal, which supplied all 
deficiencies, and overcame all obsta- 
cles. Ile was essentially a man of 
the people—a man of his age, and 
his sole ambition was that proclaimed 
by Napoleon (of whom, in his ad- 
versity, he became the poet) to be 
tout pur le peuple et pour le peuple. 
He is the only bard upon record 
who could truly boast,— 


Je n’ai flatté que l’infortune ! 


Accordingly there was in Béranger 
an independence and nobility of cha- 
racter, a buoyancy in all his poetry, 
that we do not find in the two other 
bards to whom I have alluded, and 
especially in him who is familiarly 
designated as the Bard of Erin. The 
fact is, Tom Moore has no claim to 
this honourable title. He has him- 
self repudiated it. He is not a 
national bard. In his Letter on 
Music* (a trumpery, hide-bound 
composition, by the way, replete 
with all the vices of his snobbish 
style) he tells what he aspires to be, 
and what he shuns toseem. After 
alluding to some contemporaneous 
criticisms on his songs he goes on to 
observe :—‘ It has been accordingly 
said that the tendency of this publi- 
cation is mischievous, and that I 
have chosen those airs but as the 


* Appended to the splendid edition of the Me/odies illustrated by Maclise, R.A., 


and published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
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vehicle of dangerous politics, as fair 
and precious vessels (to borrow an 
image of St. Augustine’s) from which 
the wine of error may be admi- 
nistered.’ Next, having, with less 
force and happiness of allusion than 
bad taste and pedantry, compared the 
less tolerant of his critics to one 
Demophon, a butler of Alexander 
the Great, whom he has raked up 
from the dust of some old anecdote, 
as being a person who was wont to 
shudder when the sun shone on him, 
the more tolerant of his critics are 
addressed thus: —‘I beg of those 
respected persons to believe that 
there is no one who deprecates more 
sincerely than I Jo any appeal to the 
passions of an ignorant and angry 
multitude. But it is not through 
that gross and inflammable region of 
society a work of this nature ever 
could have been intended to circu- 
late. It looks much higher for its 
audience and its readers. It is found 


upon the pianofortes of the rich and 
educated, of those who can afford to 
have their national zeal a little sti- 
mulated without exciting much dread 
of the excesses into which it may 


hurry them; and of many whose 
nerves may be now and then alarmed 
with advantage, as much more is to 
be gained by their fears than ever 
could have been expected from their 
justice.’ 
Tom Moore, then, is in fact a 
drawing-room bard, a pianoforte 
t, ‘a foolscap, hot-pressed dar- 
ing,’ a scorner of the popular ballad 
and the broadsheet! ‘The peasantry 
were to him as to the fop who pes- 
tered Hotspur — untaught knaves, 
unmannerly. He has nothing to do 
with them. No! nor they with him. 
They know no more of him than 
they do of Cowley, and infinitely less 
than they do of Horace. It is in 
vain that that ranting, roaring, rol- 
licking Archbishop of Misrule, hight 
M‘Hale, has turned the Melodies 
into choice Irish; the ‘ignorant and 
angry, gross and inflammable mul- 
titude,’ don’t value them the peeling 
of a rotten potatoe. So Master 
Tommy's was a lost fear, and his 
declaration a paltry piece of Whig 
JStunkeyism. We will see by and bye 
how Béranger dealt with the people, 
down to the humblest son of toil and 
victim of social oppression. But one 
word more about Moore for the con- 
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trast sake, as he and the Bard of 
France have much handled the same 
themes. . Many of Moore’s drinking 
songs are good—smooth, sparkling, 
joyous —clever to a degree; but 
they too often want the genuine 
abandonment of the bacchanalian 
lyric. They have not the hearty 
ring of the Nunc est bibendum, and 
they are (like all his poetry) made 
derogate by vile conceits. 

‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut’ 
is worth all the ‘flowers of soul’ 
and ‘ flights to heaven by night,’ and 
‘wit’s electric flames, and ‘ Alps in 
the sunshine,’ ‘ illumined by wine and 
gay tinges of youth’s plumage,’ and 
suchlike tawdry trash, that were ever 
yet conjured out of a maudlin and 
stale-drunk dreamland. Some of 
the love-songs are exquisite—sweet, 
flowing, tender, and charmingly mo- 
dulated ; but many are over-nice and 
super-subtle in expression — over- 
delicately wrought, and wanting in 
passion’s earnestness. The fact is, 
that in Moore's poetry generally 
there is more of the superficial glit- 
ter of the cut and polished glass 
than of the deep sparkle of the dia- 
mond. His best things are his poli- 
cal squibs. Tom Cribh’s Memorial 
to Congress is worth a dehesa of 
Lalla Rookhs. But while his poli- 
tical satires only titillate and provoke 
laughter, Béranger’s, on the con- 
trary, though equally replete with 
wit and humour, burn and wither. 
The former, too, are directed against 
individuals—the latter against classes; 
and, as giving the salt and the savour 
of vitality, there is much in this dis- 
tinction. The one author has made 
fast his craft to the good ship His- 
tory, which will always float; the 
other has only stuck himself as a 
barnacle to some individual shallop 
which is sure to sink, and that right 
early, with the world’s universal in- 
difference. 

It is a pity, however, those squibs 
of Moore should be flung aside with 
the offal of political party, which 
History disdains to remember, ex- 
cept in casual reprobation or con- 
tempt. Lord Camden and Jack 
Scroggins are both alike shadows to 
the present generation ; the peer and 
the prize-fighter are equally un- 
worthy in our eyes of an instant’s 
consideration. But why should these 
lines perish ? 
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And Camden, who never before was 
suspected 

Of Fancy, or aught that is therewith con- 
nected, 

Got close to a dealer in donkeys, who 
eyed him, 

Jack Scroggins remarked, just as if he’d 
have buyed him. 


Let us pass, however, to the poli- 
tical songs. They are altogether of 
a different metal and temper. For 
the most part they are either draw- 
ing-room laments over the rebels 
of '98, or vague and shadowy ap- 
peals to the most apocryphal, bygone 
nationality that wasever yet rhymed 
about, and to speculative liberty. 
They are very elegant, very grace- 
ful, very harmonious; sometimes 
spirited, often deeply pathetic, though 
always false in fact, and adulterate 
to all moral principle. But there is 
nothing practical, nothing apposite 
in them, even for those they would 
mislead. They are not of the stuff 
to stir men’s minds. They are the 
children of the lute, incapable of 
accord with 

The trumpet’s lordly blowing. 


* Que me veux tu ?’ might exclaim the 
Irish peasant, as Rousseau did to the 
Sonata. No! the strain to address 
him in should be such as that which 
gushes forth in Kells Ingram’s 
Memory of the Dead,* or in Maurice 
O'Connell's Recruiting Song for the 
Trish Brigade.+ 

But Béranger ! what has Béranger 
done? He has indeed, to use Moore's 
own words, run through ‘each mode 
of the lyre, and was master of all.’ 
He has written, like most of his 
poetic countrymen, songs wn peu 
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libertines, in accordance with a na- 
tional taste, as some forty volumes 
of chansons, extending backwards to 
a remote antiquity, and coming down 
to the present time, abundantly tes- 
tify. He hes written funny songs, 
which, to borrow Milton’s daring 
image, make Laughter hold both her 
sides. He has written purely joyous 
songs, as if from an ceosaectiable 
effervescence of animal spirits, in 
which the very soul of wit and 
humour sparkles and bubbles. He 
has written drinking-songs, care-dis- 
pelling and exhilarating as the most 
precious champagne d’'Ay. He has 
written love-songs in many a mode; 
some light, lively, and caressing, 
some passionate as Sappho’s, some 
replete with the deepest pathos. He 
has written satirical songs, with the 
polished keenness of Horace and 
the stern force and vivacity of Juve- 
nal. He has written songs, — 


jocose and partly satirical, in whic 


the irony is irresistibly comic, and 
felly withering. He has written 
songs to expose the evils of the social 
system, and proclaim to every ear 
the sufferings, the wrongs, the per- 
secutions of the poor and outcast, 
and this with undaunted courage, 
and in the true spirit of philan- 
thropy. He has written philoso- 
phic songs, which soar to the noblest 
class of ode. And he has written 
political songs, which shook corrup- 
tion, superstition, and tyranny, in 
their strongholds. 

All these songs, too, of every sort, 
were written with a fixed purpose, 
steadily carried out during a long 
series of years, and with a design as 


* Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 

Who blushes at the name ? 

When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 

He’s all a knave, or half a slave, 
Who slights his country thus, 

But a ¢rue man like you, man, 
Will fill your glass with us. 


+ Oh, come! for slavery, want, and shame, 

We offer vengeance, freedom, fame, 

With monarchs comrade rank to claim, 

And nobler still, the Patriot’s name. 

Oh, come and wear the white cockade, 

And learn the soldier’s glorious trade ; 

*Tis of such stuff a hero’s made— 

Then come and join the Bold Brigade. 

I of course speak of these only as politico-poetical effusions, and not as coinciding 

or sympathising with the authors any more than if they had written their tentatives 
like Tom Moore, on satin with a crow’s-quill pen. 
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practical as one may observe in the 
address of an able advocate to a jury, 
who, sometimes exciting laughter, 
sometimes moving to tears, some- 
times hurling ridicule and contempt, 
sometimes rousing to indignation, 
seeks by divers ways to awake the 
feelings, sympathies, and passions of 
his hearers, while he all along strives 
with undeviating constancy for the 
verdict. In all, moreover, there is 
that undercurrent of deep thought 
which sets others thinking, and that 
shadow of melancholy which invari- 
ably hovers over all that is really 
true and profound, wherewith hu- 
manity has business. 

It is curious how much of self- 
mockery and self-humiliation there 
is in the wildest mirth. You are 
forced to feel that, after all, you are 
like the animals you are laughing 
at with a supremacy of contempt— 
that you have the same gross appe- 
tites, the same degrading necessities ; 
the shadow of the conviction is over 
you that a slight physical lesion or 
organic disarrangement, though you 
may justly boast yourself to be in- 
tellectually ‘one of the cunningest 
patterns of excelling nature,’ may 
reduce you to their vile level. In 
fact, you feel like Gulliver under 
the blandishments of the Yahoo, 
which proclaimed him too surely of 
the same species. 

But Béranger himself has made 
some observations on the source, 
structure, style, and, so to speak, 
history, of his poetry, which it were 
unpardonable not to insert here. 
They are to be found in a highly 
characteristic preface to the great 
edition of his works.* After having 
disclaimed all ambition for acade- 
mical honours, or any higher lite- 
rary title than that of Chansonnier, 
he proceeds to state :— 


To those who may doubt the sincerity 
of my words, I reply : Poetic dreams of 
the most ambitious order cradled my 
youth. There is scarcely a lofty form of 
composition I have not essayed in silence. 
With the fancy of fulfilling a vast career, 
I, at twenty, destitute of learning, even 
of a knowledge of Latin, sought to pene- 
trate the genius of our language, and the 
secrets of its style. The noblest encou- 
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ragement was then afforded me. Can 
you believe, that of all that nothing re- 
mains to me; and that now, in reviewing 
with deep sadness the little I have ac- 
complished, I should be disposed in my 
heart to exaggerate its value? But asa 
poet I have made my life useful [J’ai 
utilisé ma vie de poéte| ; and that is my 
consolation. The people wanted a man 
to speak to them the language they love 
and understand, and who should create 
imitators to vary and multiply versions 
of the same text. I HAVE BEEN THAT 
MAN ! 

But it may be said, Liberty and the 
Country could have done very well with- 
out your ditties. Liberty and the Coun- 
try are not such fine ladies as is supposed. 
They disdain not the assistance of any- 
thing which is popular. It would be in 
my opinion unjust to pass any judgment 
upon my songs, in which account was 
not taken of the influence they have ex- 
ercised. There are moments for a nation 
when the best music is that of the drum 
which beats the charge. 

After all, if it should be deemed that I 
much exaggerate the importance of my 
couplets, pardon a veteran on the eve of 
his retirement for trying, as he may, to 
swell out his terms of service. It might 
be observed, too, that my wounds are 
hardly mentioned. Moreover, the re- 
compense I claim will not add a centime 
to the budget. 

As a song-writer, I must reply to a 
criticism frequently repeated. I have 
been reproached with having perverted 
the nature of the song, in causing it to 
assume a loftier tone than was given it 
by the Collés, Panards, and Desaugiers. 
It would ill become me to contest it, for 
this, in my mind, is the cause of my suc- 
cess. Besides, | would remark that the 
song, like several other species of com- 
position, has a language of its own, and 
is consequently capable of assuming the 
most opposite tones. I would add that, 
from the fact of the people having since 
1789 taken part in the affairs of the na- 
tion, its opinions and patriotic notions 
have acquired a very large developement : 
our history proves it. Song, then, which 
has been defined to be ‘ the expression 
of popular sentiments,’ should be lifted 
up to the height of those expressions of 
joy or sorrow which triumphs or disas- 
ters produce upon the multitude. Love 
and wine, therefore, could scarcely any 
longer supply more than the framework 
for the ideas which had taken possession 
of the mind of a people sublimed by the 
Revolution ; and it was not merely with 


* (Euvres complétes de P. J. de Béranger, édition unique, revue par 1’ Auteur, 
Ornée de 104 vignettes en taille-douce, désinées par les Peintres les plus célébres. 5 


tomes. Paris: Perrotin, Editeur. 
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cuckold husbands, and rapacious law- 
yers, and Charon’s bark, that the ho- 
nour was to be won of being sung by 
our artisans and soldiers at the tables of 
guinguettes. But even this success was 
not sufficient ; it was necessary that this 
new form of the expression of popular 
opinions should make good its way into 
the salons, there also to make conquests 
on behalf of these opinions. Hence an 
additional necessity for improving the 
style and the poetry of the song. It is 
not I alone who have made all the songs 
which have appeared during the last 
fifteen or eighteen years. Search the 
collections, and you will see that it is in 
the gravest style the people wished to be 
addressed on the subject of their hopes 
and sorrows. 


Béranger traces this to the influ- 
ence of La Marseillaise, the most 
sublime and earnest hymn that ever 
yet inspired the march of serious 
men to liberty. 


Why is it (he exclaims) that our 
young and great poets have disdained 
the success which song would have 
brought them without injury to other 
labours? Our cause would have gained ; 
and I venture to tell them, that they 
themselves would have profited by de- 
scending occasionally from the heights 
of our old Pindus, which is a touch more 
aristocratic than the genius of our honest 
French tongue can well admit. Un- 
doubtedly they would be compelled to 
renounce to some extent the pomp of 
words; but, on the other hand, they 
would get accustomed to compress their 
ideas into little compositions of diversi- 
fied character, and more or less dramatic 
—compositions grasped instinctively by 
the vulgar, even when the happiest de- 
tails escape them. This is, after my 
fashion, to bring down poetry to the 
lowest level. Perhaps in point of fact 
it is an obligation imposed on us by 
the simplicity of our language, to which 
we conform too rapidly. Nevertheless 
La Fontaine has pretty well proved its 
advantages. I have sometimes thought 
that if the poets of our day had re- 
flected, that henceforth it is for the peo- 
ple letters must be cultivated, they 
would have envied me the little palm 
I have through their neglect succeeded 
in plucking, and which, doubtless, would 
have been durable when bound up with 
others more glorious. When I say peo- 
ple, I mean the mob—I mean even, if 
you like, the populace of the lowest 
grade. It is not sensible to the blandish- 
ments of wit, nor to the delicacies of 
taste! Granted. But for that reason it 
obliges authors to conceive more strongly, 
more grandly, to captivate its attention. 
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Adapt then to its robust nature both 
your subjects and their developements. 
It is neither abstract ideas nor types 
they require from you; shew them the 
naked human heart. It appears to me 
that Shakspeare was fortunately sub- 
jected to this condition. But what then of 
the elaboration of style? Do you be- 
lieve that, if the inimitable verses of Ra- 
cine had been adapted to one of our best 
melodramas they would have interfered 
with its success even on the boulevards ? 
Conceive, invent, for those, all of whom 
do not know how to read; write for 
those who know how to write. From a 
deep-rooted habit we still judge the people 
with prejudice. They never present 
themselves to our imaginations but as a 
rude mob incapable of lofty, generous, 
or tender feelings. With us, however, 
it is even worse, especially in matters of 
literary judgment, and above all, on the 
stage. Iam persuaded that if there be 
any sense of poetry left in the world, it 
is in their ranks we must go to seek for 
it. Let us, then, try to make it for 
them ; but to succeed in this we must 
study that people. When upon occasion 
we strive to win their applause, we treat 
them like those kings upon their days of 
bounty, who pitch sausages at their 
heads and drown them with sick wine. 
Mark our painters! If they introduce 
men from the ranks of the people, even 
in their historical pictures, they seem to 
delight in making them hideous. But 
might not this people say to those who 
represent them thus,—'Is it my fault 
that Iam ragged, that my features are 
haggard with want, and sometimes, it 
may be, with debauchery? Still have 
these faded and worn features been lit 
up with the enthusiasm of courage and 
of liberty. Still under these tatters runs 
that blood which I lavish when my coun- 
try calls. It is when my soul is roused 
I should be painted. Then am I beau- 
tiful.’ And if the people spoke thus it 
would speak the truth. With very few 
exceptions, everything pertaining to lite- 
rature and the arts has sprung from the 
lower classes. But we are all like up- 
starts, anxious to have our origin for- 
gotten ; or if, indeed, we do admit some 
family-portraits into our houses, it is 
upon the condition of their being ren- 
dered caricatures, Truly a fine way this 
of ennobling ourselves ! The Chinese are 
wiser : they ennoble their ancestors. 


As a sort of supplement, let me 
say a word about that want of clas- 
sical erudition at which the French 
poet glances—an erudition, by the 
way, which in its nicety is as vain 
and worthless as a young lady's 
botany or a professor's entomology. 
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The fact is, Béranger was rather 
worse off in this respect than Shak- 
speare, as far as regards the original 
tongues; for not only had he no 
Greek, but no Latin: so the igno- 
rance was positive, and did not, as in 
the Setheus’s case, admit of any 
comparative. It was not ‘small’—it 
was entire. Yet people will now- 
adays insist, that Beranger must have 
been a classical scholar because he 
vows himself he was not; and there 
is abundant contemporaneous proof 
in corroboration to that effect : while, 
on the other hand, in the absence of 
all positive proof, and in defiance of 
all internal evidence and all proba- 
bility, men will persist in conclud- 
ing that Shakspeare was an inspired 
ignoramus. But we will not stop on 
that. Itis quite certain that both were 
intimately acquainted, or rather, in 
Coleridge’s fanciful phraseology, in- 
quainted, with the works of Plutarch 
and Montaigne, which are fraught 
with all the poetic lore of antiquity. 
They could, accordingly, for manu- 
facturing use, have well dispensed 
with the raw material; and really, 
whether they did or no, is not to 
the vulgar herd of human kind a 
matter of the least importance. Bé- 
ranger, however, has spoken with 
such a bitter pleasantry on the sub- 
ject of his ignorance of Latin, that I 
must quote it. The comparison with 
Horace, though there be esoteric 
points of resemblance, is not very 
just or happy. Béranger wrote for 
the people ; Horace for a small cir- 
cle of the learned aristocracy. The 
Frenchman wrote his vernacular 
tongue so plainly and simply, that 
it was intelligible to the very hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. ‘The 
Grecised dialect in which the Ro- 
man cast his Latin song, his Car- 
men Latinum, must have rendered 
it unapproachable to the ears of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his countrymen. ‘The Epicuri de 
grege porcus, wrote to gratify his 
own poetic propensity, and to please 
a dozen gentlemen; the French phi- 
losopher wrote in discharge of what 
he conceived to be a sacred duty—to 
rouse his thirty millions of an op- 
pressed populace. ‘The one wrote as 
the most courtly of courtiers; the 
other as the roughest of Re- 
ublicans. But here is what the 
atter says in a humorous epistle 
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to his 
Rome :— 

Oh, how often have I cursed that 
Latin! You can scarcely fancy the 
wretchedness of a youth, possessed by 
the demon of versification, and unable to 
decline musa. When I was twenty, 
ashamed of my ignorance, I evaded all 
occasions of exposing myself; or some- 
times with a blush I acknowledged my 
misfortune to those who appeared to me 
above vulgar prejudice ; but scarcely was 
there one who did not toss up his head 
with a pitying look and recommend me to 
set to and learn,—a sad prescription for 
one so idle as myself, and who remem- 
bered that even in childhood, and de- 
spite of a good memory, he could never 
get his prayers by heart in Latin. Here 
was a theme for nice despair! How 
often was I on the very point of re- 
nouncing poetry! I assure you, my 
dear friend, that poverty itself has tor- 
mented me less than this general notion, 
that a man who did not know Latin 
could not write good French. When I 
had established a little reputation, I 
avowed my ignorance, for I hate false- 
hood; but then I fell into another spe- 
cies of disgrace. Protest I might, as I 
pleased, that I never had read Horace 
except through a translation, ‘ What a 
humbug! It is clear you have studied 
him deeply: you imitate him perpetu- 
ally !’ There are still persons who can- 
not let go their hold of this conviction. 
And now, after this, you can understand 
my antipathy to the Latins. For the 
Greeks, hurrah! Their tongue is not 
within the province of the Sganarelles ; 
and consequently it has never played me 
such villanous tricks. 

Our friend, however, may console 
himself; for Greek and Latin have 
played infinitely more scurvy tricks 
to those who have had a slight in- 
troduction to them. Many, in Bal- 
zac’s neat expression, is the ‘ pauvre 
esprit que le Latin gita, et que le 
Gree acheva de perdre.’ 

We have now Béranger’s own 
account of the circumstances and 
feelings which he considers were pe- 
culiar to him, and intimately con- 
nected with the successive public- 
ation of his songs. We have likewise 
his views and opinions in the ab- 
stract of that people whom he 
adopted as his client, and served so 
faithfully. Let us now, relying on 
the lights of our own judgment, ex- 
amine and remark upon certain of 
the songs, and at some little leisure 
contemplate the man and his career. 
As to his works, M. Perrotin, the 


friend Bérard, then at 
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editor, observes, that all that can be 
said about the matériel reduces itself 
to this. They were successively pub- 
lished in five collections (making 
four volumes) : the first at the close 
of 1815; the second towards the end 
of 1821; the third in 1825; the 
fourth in 1828; and the fifth in 
1833. The first, which was more 
gay and mettlesome than political ; 
the third, which appeared under the 
spiritually Machiavellian ministry of 
M. de Villéle; and the fifth, that 
this year brought to light, were not 
subjected to any legal process. The 
collection of 1821, assailed by M. de 
Marchangy, and defended by M. 
Dupin the elder, cost the author 
three months’ imprisonment and 500 
francs’ fine; that of 1828, incrimi- 
nated by M. Champanhet (under the 
Martignac ministry), and defended 
by M. Barthe, caused the poet's con- 
demnation to nine months’ captivity 
and 10,000 francs’ fine. 

But (quoth the editor), while the poet 
lay confined behind the bars of a prison, 
his songs, repeated in every hamlet, con- 
temptuously braved the susceptibilities 
of power, and reminded the people that 
their disinterested defenders and true 
organs dwelt not in hétels and palaces. 

There can be no doubt that by the 
judges and juries who tried the 
chansonnier he would have been con- 
victed, however and by whomsoever 
he was defended ; but in my opinion 
he was very badly defended by each 
and all of his three advocates, Dupin, 
Barthe, and Berville. Old Dupin, 
now President of the French Cham- 
ber, 

A sad trimmer, but no less 

In company a very pleasant fellow, 
delivered an exceedingly amusing 
speech, at which the whole assem- 
blage roared with laughter ; and he 
made several oratorical flights, which 
justified Timon’s* remark that he 
often got very high, but always 
brought up a lot of dirt with him. 
In short, he is the French Brougham ; 
and playing the mere wordmonger- 
ing buffoon himself, he had the im- 
pudence to defend the greatest poet 
of the day on the ground that he 
was only a poor, contemptible ballad- 
spinnerand metremonger. M.Barthe, 
neglecting his client altogether, took 
the opportunity of abusing every- 
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thing and everybody, from the prime 
minister down to the lowest govern- 
ment official. M. Berville’s policy 
was in direct contrast; he played the 
doucereux; he was dour, mvilleur, 
littéraire, gracieux ; such as Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd used to be in his worst 
flux of flimsy speech at our bar, or 
the other ‘small-beer poet, who 
blessed all and everything, including 
the Regent and the Duke of York. 
This was not the way in which on 
the three occasions a bold, brave 
man, should have been defended, 
however hopeless the struggle ; and 
as one reads the reports, and remem- 
bers Erskine, Curran, and Plunkett, 
we know not whom most to despise, 
—the oratorical buffoon, the rabid 
partizan, or the vile wordmonger. 
The songs of Béranger may be 
divided into epochs of a differently 
marked character, even as the years 
of the author’s life from manhood to 
advancing age. The first collection 
is apparently the result of an exult- 
ing and abounding gaiety. ‘The 
songs, as somebody has said, seem to 
have burst out from a full mind, 
like the seeds from an overripe pome- 
granate. ‘The last volume breathes 
a philosophy that looks with a sad, 
but genial eye, on the desperate in- 
equalities of the social system, and 
the errors and misfortunes of human 
life. The intermediate contain the 
bulk of his political songs, and some 
of the noblest specimens of his lyric 
poetry. The merely licentious songs, 
such as La Bacchanté, Fretillon, 
La Gandriole, Mme. Grégoire, Le 
Bedeau, Ma Grand’mére, and Mar- 
got, are chiefly in the first collection. 
And one word about them here, as I 
do not intend to recur tothem. It 
is not true, as De Marchangy (him- 
self a poet) said of them, in a sin- 
gularly able and eloquent speech,— 
‘ Elles peuvent ravir @ la jeune fille 
sa pudeur, a l’épouse sa chasteté con- 


jugale. No, there is nothing at all 


in them calculated to produce any 
such result. The modesty of the 
virgin and the chastity of the spouse 
that could be affected by them must 
be of a very combustible character 
—verging very close on the spon- 
taneous. There is nothing serious 
or sentimental in them, no ‘ con- 
founded Platonic fantasies.’ ‘To alter 


* M, de Cormenin. 
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Mr. Shandy’s letter to my Uncle 
Toby a little, —‘ They are all poems 
which excite laughter, and thou 
knowest, dear Toby, there is no pas- 
sion so serious as lust.’ Un homme 
qui rit ne sera jamais dangereux ; nor 
a song neither which has the same 
effect. There is more harm in one 
piece of amorous tom-tittery in Lit- 
tle’s Poems—say, for example, ‘ Pretty 
Fanny of Timmol,’ or a page of La 
Nouvelle Héloise, or a modern she- 
novel, or a devotional tract such as 
Mr. Shandy recommended for the 
perusal of the Widow Wadman, than 
in all the loose songs Béranger ever 
wrote, or were ever falsely fathered 
on him. In short, beyond the roar 
of laughter, of which our mural lite- 
rature is rarely provocative, there is 
nothing more exciting in them than 
in an obscene word upon a wall, which 
a very grave college authority de- 
clared in my time to be innoxious, 
so far as the Aphrodisiac propensities 
of the students were concerned. He 
himself says that these wild effusions 
were chiefly put forth to give wings 
to his political and social opinions. 
Yet these even, when produced in 
their elaborated form, were, like all 
his songs, the result of long labour 
and paintul effort. Xaarre re xard 
is, in truth, the rule. It has, how- 
ever, been very prettily said by 
Keats, ‘ If poetry comes not as natu- 
rally as leaves to a tree, it had better 
not come at all;’ but it is not true 
as he meant it. The poetry,—that 
is to say, the leading, impregnate 
thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition by the 
creative spirit, should come, indeed, 
as naturally to the mind as the leaves 
to a tree; but the verses, the ex- 
ternal form into which, as Keats 
meant, they should be wrought and 
moulded, should not germinate in 
like manner, but should be the off- 
spring of ‘Time and Art. The ideas 
of Beranger’s songs came most fre- 
quently to him in the calm hours of 
night after soft slumber (the amica 
quies of Lucretius) ; then, in his own 
phrase, i tient son affaire, and goes 
off to sleep again with the germ of 
the work in the impregnated senso- 
rium, which only after a long gesta- 
tion can give its produce to the light. 
I would here remark, that all Bé- 
ranger’s songs have been written 
under the stringent condition of the 
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sonnet,—that the thing shall be per- 
fect in itself, that the story shall be 
fully told, or that the idea proclaimed 
shall be completely evolved, and in 
itsintegrity, without inflation or alloy. 
But let us rather pass on to his life, 
and proceed to intertwine some of 
its most peculiar songs with its meagre 
woof. Ile says himself, ‘ Mes chan- 
sons, c'est moi ;’ and this is, in a great 
measure, fact with respect to all poets 
and their works, unless, like Raleigh, 
they be also heroes. Yet the per- 
sonal history of our author, though 
undiversified by any romantic or 
startling incidents, deserves to be 
contemplated and recorded, as shew- 
ing how grand a man may be; how 
all difficulties, conventional and real, 
may be conquered by the force of 
Will and Genius; and how loftily 
he may bear his head among his 
fellow-mortals in spite of poverty. 
IIow true it is, in the quaint words 
of Jeremy Taylor, ‘that it is the 
body which makes the clothes warm, 
not the clothes the body; and the 
spirit of a man makes felicity and 
content, not any spoils of a rich for- 
tune wrapt abouta sickly and uneasy 
soul.’ 

Peter John de Béranger was born 
in Paris on the 19th of August, 1780, 
in the domicile of his poor old grand- 
father—his mother’s father—a mere 
tailor. The poet has told the story 
in rhyme, and loves to dwell upon 
his connexion with the honest old 
tailor, who stitched hard to keep the 
rickety child, ‘Jad, chétif, et souffrant,’ 
in pap. And Ileaven knows the 
prospect was a bad one, though a 
fairy did visit his cradle, and told 
him to sing, which he did eventually 
to the fulness of the fairy-gift, — 
albeit it was many a year before he 
learned to chirp in the right accents. 
We have it in his own verses made 
for a festive occasion, Le Tailleur et 
la Fée. Ilis father was born at 
Flamincour, near Peronne. He was, 
we are told, after a short, slighting 
fashion, a lively, eccentric man, who 
led a wayward and many-coloured 
life. Probably he was one of those 
am fellows, of whom, after they 
rave ceased to amuse, the less said 
the better. The name, however, is 4 
grand, historic name, not like Hook, 
or Smith, or others dear to buffoon- 
ery ; and thereupon the father, after 
a practice filthly common in all 
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countries, and especially amongst 
persons connected with the mimic 
arts, would fain have founded some 
pretensions to gentility. But the 
son repudiated this idle assumption 
sternly :— 

Hé quoi! J’apprends que I’on critique, 

Le de qui préctde mon nom. 
Etes-vous de noblesse antique ? 

Moi noble? Oh! vraiment messieurs 

non. 
Non, d’aucune chevalerie, 

Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin, 

Je ne sais qu’aimer ma patrie— 

Je suis vilain et trés vilain. 

What was the vocation in life to 
which, in the language of our cate- 
chism, it pleased God to call him ? 
According to him the fiat at his birth 
was ‘ Chante, pauvre petit! What were 
the occupations on earth that brought 
the seeds of life to the chansonnier, 
the whilst he warbled,— 


Garcon d’auberge, imprimeur, et 


commis ? 
And this tells the tale. Until he 
was nine years old he remained at 


Paris with the old tailor. He was 


then removed to Peronne, where, in 
the suburbs, his father’s mother kept 


a small inn. Here he fell in with 
odd volumes of Télémaque, and of 
the world-famous works of Racine 
and Voltaire, and thus gained his 
first introduction to literature after a 
miscellaneous fashion. When about 
twelve, he was struck with lightning 
on his grandmother's doorstead, in 
spite of the holy water which, on 
the threatening of the storm, the 
r old dame had besprinkled the 
ouse. At fourteen, he was bound 
apprentice to a printer, named Laisné, 
who was a good fellow, and whom 
he has accordingly made immortal. 
The honest printer, it seems, was 
wont to commit flirtation with the 
Muse; and he, too, encouraged the 
boy. ‘ Chante, pauvre petit!’ But his 
best practical education was at a 
‘primary school’ at Peronne, founded 
upon a plan of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. ‘The children were dressed 
and drilled as soldiers, and cultivated 
for philosophers. Béranger was the 
most forward and distinguished leader 
and orator of this school, and en- 
lightened Citizen Tallien and Citizen 
Robespierre with many a patriotic 
address from self and playfellows. 
This course of life brought him up 
to pretty nearly eighteen, without 
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his having the actual knowledge of 
what it was to do without a dinner ; 
but about this period he returned to 
Paris, and then he found it out. 
First he tried his hand at comedy, 
and made a sketch of a comedy en- 
titled Les Hermaphrodites: a few 
pages of Moliére convinced him ‘it 
was no go.’ Next he commenced an 
epic poem, of which Clovis was to be 
the hero! The future chansonnier 
had the wisdom to pronounce a sum- 
mary condemnation upon the at- 
tempt. Few have that wisdom. And 
the Qui fit Maecenas ? will ever con- 
tinue to puzzle us when we ask our- 
selves the calm question. Béranger, 
too, tried his hand at religious and 
sentimental poetry, and in like man- 
ner had the manliness to recognise 
that it was bad, and that it was in 
vain for him to labour in these 
strains. Meanwhile—alas for poetry 
as for love ! —il avait un grand appétit, 
and rarely the coarsest and the scan- 
tiest food to satisfy it withal. Under 
these circumstances he bethought 
him of writing to the brother of the 
First Consul. Lucien was himself a 
verse-maker ; and he pitied, praised, 
and relieved the poor unknown 
scribbler. It was a noble act. It is 
not because, peradventure, you and 
I, reader, being ourselves poor fel- 
lows, might have done as much fora 
tatterdemalion on town, that we 
should not recognize this as a noble 
act upon the part of Lucien, not 
simply for its kindness, but its genial 
courtesy. And nobly was it requited. 
If Lucien had even played no his- 
toric part in Europe's story, still, as 
Tacitus proudly says of his dead 
son-in-law, ‘ Narratus atque traditus 
superstes erit! The third volume of 
Béranger’s poems was dedicated in 
1833 to Lucien, then an exile. He 
says :— 

In 1803, destitute of all resources, 
wearied with broken hopes, versifying 
without object or encouragement, without 
instruction, and without advice, I con- 
ceived the notion (and how many such- 
like notions did I not conceive, which 
bore no fruit?) of putting my uncouth 
poems into an envelope, and addressing 
them by post to the brother of the First 
Consul, already celebrated by his great 
oratorical talent and by his love of art 
and literature. My letter, I well recol- 
lect, worthy only of a youthful head all 
agog with Republicanism, bore the im- 
press of pride wounded in the very neces- 
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sity of seeking a protector. A poor, 
unknown individual, who had been so 
often and often disappointed, I did not 
presume to calculate on the success of a 
step in which I was altogether unsup- 
ported. But after three days, O joy 
unspeakable! M. Lucien sent for me, 
informed himself of my position, and at 
once relieved me,—nay, he spoke to me 
like a brother-poet, and lavished on me 
encouragement and advice. Unfortu- 
nately, he was obliged to leave France. 
I was on the point of fancying myself 
forgotten, when I received an order from 
Rome to receive his salary as a member 
of the Institute. It was contained in a 
letter which I have religiously preserved. 
Never yet was there benefit rendered 
with a more encouraging grace. Never, 
in rescuing a young poet from wretched- 
ness, was he more kindly exalted in his 
owneyes. From the cordial advice which 
accompanied the munificence, you felt 
that it was not the cold hand of haughty 
generosity that was lifting you from the 
gulf. Where is the heart that would not 
have leaped with the liveliest emotion ? 
I wished to publish my gratitude, but 
the censorship forbade it. My protector 
was then, as he still is, a proscript. 
During the Hundred Days, M. Lucien 
intimated to me that in devoting my 
talent to song I was turning it aside from 
the higher vocation it originally pro- 
mised. This I felt; but I have always 
inclined to the belief that there are epochs 
at which arts and letters should cease to 
be objects of luxury, and I thought I saw 
my way to the part which might be 
taken on behalf of Liberty by a species 
of poetry eminently national. I know 
not what M. Lucien thinks nowadays of 
my songs. I am not, indeed, aware 
whether he has ever seen them. During 
the time of the Restoration I wrote to 
him several times without receiving any 
reply. In vain did I say to myself, ‘ he 
fears to compromise me by replying.’ 
His silence afflictedme. The Revolution 
of July having taken place, I thought I 
would wait for the publication of my last 
collection to remind him of how much 
he has done for me. Sweet it is at this 
moment, when my thoughts turn back, 
to dwell upon the illustrious individual 
who formerly rescued me from distress,— 
on him who, in giving me faith in my 
talent, imparted to my soul that strength 
which poverty was wrenching from it. 
His patronage directed elsewhere might 
have produced France a greater poet, 
but, oh! never a more grateful heart. 
The memory of my benefactor will ac- 
company me to the grave. I appeal to 
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the tears which, after a lapse of thirty 
years, I still shed when I think of that 
day a thousandfold blessed, when, as- 
sured of such protection, I fancied I had 
a pledge from Providence itself of honour 
and glory. May the homage of these 
sentiments, so true and so well deserved, 
reach M. Lucien Bonaparte, and tend to 
soothe that exile where my fond recol- 
lections are but too habituated to seek 
him! But, oh! above all, may my 
voice be heard, and France at last open 
her arms to receive her children who 
bear that great name, of which she must 
be everlastingly proud !’ 


I would draw a moral from this: 
how easy it is for a man in Lucicn’s 
position to be good, and by being 
good to become great! I thought of 
this long years afterwards, when I 
saw his placid and statuesque coun- 
tenance as he walked in poor Letty 
Landon’s little garden ; and I said to 
myself, ‘ Why should not everybody 
do constantly even as this good- 
natured Lucien, when one grain of 
heart’s-seed falling on kindly soil 
may produce such a harvest?’ To 
proceed, however. In spite of the 
generous act done and protection in- 
tended, the poet meantime was be- 
fore long suffering. from absolute 
want. ‘The same notion occurred to 
him as to Napoleon, when, according 
to Bourrienne, a plentiful dinner was 
an event in his every-day life. He 
looked to the East. ‘ All great re- 
putations,’ quoth the future empe- 
ror, ‘come from the East.’ In the 
dream of this spirit Béranger had 
the fancy of trying his fortunes in 
the primitive land of Egypt, where, 
as sur le berceau du monde, France 
had recently reared its standard. 
But he was dissuaded from this en- 
terprize by one who had seen and 
suffered all with the soldiers, the 
scavants, and the demi-scavants.* 

These were the days of the garret, 
the old coat, and Lisette :— 


Je viens revoir l’asile ott ma jeunesse 
De la misére a subi les lecons. 

J’avais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 
De francs amis et ]’amour des chansons. 


Bravant le monde et les sots et les sages, 

Sans avenir, riche de mon printemps, 

Leste et joyeux je montais six ¢tages, 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans. 


* The asses who bore the philosophers. This was the soldiers’ name for 


them. 
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C’est un grenier, point ne veux qu’on 
l’ignore. 

La fut mon lit bien chétif et bien dur ; 

LA fut ma table; et je retrouve encore 

Trois pieds d’un vers charbonnés sur le 
mur. 

Apparaissez plaisirs de mon bel age 

Que d’un coup d’aile a fustigés leTemps, 

Vingt fois pour vous j’ai mis ma montre 
en gage, 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans. 


I see the asylum where Poverty’s lore 

Was taught me all during my youthful 

days ; 
Twenty years were mine own, a wild pa- 
ramour, 

Frank friends, and the passion for 

lyric lays. 
Daffing the world, both the foolish and 
witty ; 

Rich in my spring, without prospect 

or fears, 
Six stories most blithely and briskly I 
clomb ; 

In a garret how gay we’re at twenty 

years. 
A garret it is, and who’d have it un- 
known ? 

There lay my bed, very shabby and 

hard ; 
There stood my table ; and still I behold 

Three feet of a verse on the plaster 

charred, 
Appear, O ye joys of my frolicsome hour, 

Though lash’d by Time’s wing with a 

swoop to tears ; 
Twenty times for your sake was my 
watch in pawn ; 

In a garret how gay we're at twenty 

years. 

Oh, but he was very poor, he says. 
‘The slightest indulgence compelled 
me to exist on pap for a week, which 
I made myself, while stringing rhyme 
on rhyme, and big with the hope of 
future glory.” Oh, que lu jeunesse 
et une belle chose, puisque elle peut ré- 
pandrela charme jusque sur la vieillesse 
cet age si désherité et si pauvre ! 

In glowing verse he repeats,— 
Quittons ce toit oi ma raison s’enivre ! 
Oh, qu’ils sont loin ces jours si regrettés ! 
J’échangerais ce qu’il me reste a vivre 
Contre un des mois qu’ici Dieu m’a 

comptés. 
Pour réver gloire, amour, plaisir, folie ; 
Pour dépenser sa vie en peu d’instant, 
D’un long espoir pour la voir embellie, 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans. 
Leave, leave this roof! my reason it is 
wandering ; 

Oh, but they’re far away those days so 

dear ! 
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All of life I’d barter that may yet be mine 

For one of those months God vouch- 

safed me here ; 
Glory, pleasure, love to dream, folly and 
ou; 

Life . pour forth in moments without 

peers, 
By hope far-stretching to perceive it all 
illumed, 

In a garret how gay we’re at twenty 

years. 

At length, solely through the 
spontaneous kindness of M. Arnault, 
a small but certain income was con- 
ferred upon him. He was made a 
copying clerk in the University, and 
there he toiled for twelve years at a 
salary that never exceeded 80/. a- 
year! Think of that, you plethoric 
penny-a-liners of the metropolis! 
Why, the Bermondsey murder has 
been more productive to you, in mere 
pence, than the labours of the poet's 
whole life! Béranger, however, was 
not allowed to grow grey in his mo- 
dest and irresponsible employment. 
The delicacy of the University was 
shocked on his publishing his second 
collection of songs. He was, ‘ with 
the assurance of the highest consider- 
ation,’ removed from his paltry office ; 
and he never held nor sought an- 
other. When, after the expulsion 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
his friends came for a season into 
power, he was offered place, he was 
offered a sinecure. He refused both. 
He tells General Sebastiani, who 
made the offer, that he has been so 
long accustomed to poverty, that 
money would be thrown away upon 
him. He would not then become a 
state pensioner, nor was he ever in 
the pay or under the influence of 
Laffitte or any other private indivi- 
dual. He denies this energetically. 
In his preface he says, ‘ My ambition 
never went beyond securing a crust 
of bread for my old age. That is 
satisfied. Albeit, 1am not even an 
elector, and never can hope for the 
honour of being eligible (to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies), in spite of the Re- 
volution of July, with which, how- 
ever, [ quarrel not on this account.’ 
In his preface he defends himself 
against the accusation of personal 
hatred to the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. It was scarcely necessary : 
he was an open assailant when they 
were in power: he never attacked 
them after their fall. He also speaks 
of his admiration for the Emperor 
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Napoleon, which inspired the noblest 
bursts of his poetry. His explana- 
tion is rather curious than satisfac- 
tory: we cannot, however, well 
choose but regard it as sincere. 1 
believe the fact is, Béranger’s mind 
was dazzled by the renown of Na- 
poleon, who was to him as to the 
majority of Frenchmen past and pre- 
sent, an embodiment of the glory of 
France. The poet gave a voice to 
this, and it found a response in every 
heart. He says,— 

My enthusiastic and constant admira- 
tion for the genius of the emperor, in- 
spiring, as it did, the people with a feel- 
ing of idolatry—for never did they cease 
to see in him the representative of vic- 
torious equality —this idolatry, which 
made him the noblest subject of my songs, 
never blinded me towards the constantly- 
increasing despotism of the empire. In 
1814, I saw only in the fall of the Colos- 
sus the misfortunes of a country which 
the republic had taught me to adore. 
On the return of the Bourbons, whom I 
regarded with indifference, the re-esta- 
blishment of national liberty seemed to 
me easy from their feebleness. We were 
told they would enter into alliance with 
it. I had little faith in this, the charter 
nevertheless ; but I thought this liberty 
might have been forced upon them. 

He adds, that although he had no 
sanguine expectations from the Hun- 
dred Days, he had, on the return of 
the Bourbons, the profound con- 
viction that, even were they such as 
described by their partizans, there 
was no longer any possibility of their 
governing France, or of the nation’s 
compelling them to adopt those 
liberal principles which, since 1814, 
had reconquered all that had been 
previously lost by the Reign of 
Lerror, the Directorial Anarchy, and 
the glory of the Empire. 

This conviction, which I never after 
abandoned, I owed less then to the cal- 
culations of my reason than to the in- 
stincts of the people. On each mo- 
mentous occasion I studied them with a 
religious care, and I almost always waited 
until their opinions appeared to agrec 
with my own reflections, than to make 
them the rule of my conduct in that 
character which the opposition of that 
day had prescribed for me. The people 
was my Muse. 

For a considerable time he did not 
venture to woo her to a higher tone 
than those which might égayer his 
volatile countrymen. It was at the 
table of M. Etienne, a distinguished 
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scholar and dramatic author, that he 
first ventured to produce his noble 
ode, Le Dieu de bonnes Gens. Others 
soon followed, and in sublime fer- 
vour and in concinnate beauty they 
are unsurpassed. One fine burst of 
his, Le Chant du Cosaque, rings once 
again at this moment rather curiously 
in the ears of Europe :— 

Efface, efface, en ta course nouvelle, 
Temples, palais, moeurs, souvenirsetloix, 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


IT would fain say much more of 
Béranger and his works, but the 
number at the top of the page warns 
me that I have already transcended 
the limits generally allowed for an 
article in this Magazine. Brief, then, 
I must now be perforce, and cannot 
venture to do more for the gratifica- 
tion of that class of readers to which, 
at the commencement, I especially ad- 
dressed myself, namely, that class 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
French tongue, and unable to ap- 
preciate the grace and beauty of a 
song in that language, than cite for 
them in the original one of his most 
characteristic pieces in his highest 
vein of poetry and feeling, and ap- 
pend to it a translation in English 
which I have presumed to attempt. 
As for Béranger’s poetic life, so far 
as the world yet knows, it ceased 
with his triumphant Adieu, Chansons, 
when the fairy that watched him in 
his cradle at the tailor’s, and played 
with him and the sparks of his prison 
fire, again appeared to him and bade 
him, in due time, to retire from the 
political arena as the well-graced 
matador of song. The fairy tells 
him, 

Bénis ton sort. Par toi la pocsie 

A d’un grand peuple ému les derniers 
rangs, 

Le chant qui vole & l’oreille saisie, 

Souffla tes vers, méme aux plus igno- 
rants. 

Vos orateurs, parlent & qui sait lire ; 

Toi, conspirant tout haut contre les rois, 

‘Tu marias, pour ameuter les voix, 

Des airs de vielle aux accents de la lyre. 

Adieu, Chansons! mon front chauve est 
ridé, 

L’oiseau se tait, l’aquilon a grondé. 

No song by Béranger has since 
been published, but I should be 
sorry to think none had been written ; 
though I feel that in his pensive age, 
and after the exhaustion of his dis- 
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charged mission, few could have been 
written. If any, they are probably 
of the grand and wild character of 
Les Bohémiens and Le Juif Errant. 
He tells us that he proposes to de- 
vote himself to the task of making 
asortof historical dictionary, wherein, 
under the head of each notable name, 
— or literary, young or old, 

e will marshal his various remem- 
brances, and the judgments either 
formed by himself or derived from 
competent authority. If this work 
could be executed it would be pre- 
cious, but I doubt ifit will. Béranger, 
after the fall of Charles X., must 
have seen too much of the imbeci- 
lity and untrustworthiness of his 
most intimate friends to wish to 
dwell much either upon them or the 
events with which they were con- 
nected. The despotism of Napoleon 
was submitted to because, in Chateau- 
briand’s words, it was l'esclevage 
moins la honte. The despotism of 
Louis X VIII. was submitted to, first, 
because it was of a contemptible 
character; and, secondly, from the 
hourly hope that it must, in the 
ordinary course of nature, as re- 
garded a gross, fat, debauched old 
man, speedily terminate. Charles X., 
who was a much more honest man 
and atruer gentleman than any of 
his long line of predecessors, played 
the fanatic with sincere zeal in his 
religion and politics, and fell. There 
is nothing strange in that; but there 
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is in the assumption of the vacant 
seat by Louis Philippe, and in any 
possible concurrence of circumstances 
allowing him amongst brave and 
enlightened men so long to retain it. 
It has often and often puzzled me, 
year after year of that man’s reign, 
which I have watched personally 
with an indignant disgust, cn why, 
and wherefore he was tolerated. I 
never could account for it except 
upon the principle that a calm, 
smooth, vulgar mediocrity is dear to 
the vulgar, and acts, for atime at least, 
even as a flask of rancid oil might 
upon the troubled waters. Louis 
Philippe was essentially a shabby 
tyrant, and the only one upon re- 
cord who was not endowed with 
some one or other of the king-be- 
coming graces. He had no one re- 
deeming quality. Ile brought to the 
throne the heart and spirit of a Jew 
pawnbroker. It must have been 
torture to Béranger to see the coun- 
try in the gripe of such a Harpagon. 
He has gone, however,—gone with 
his whole rabble-rout. But Béranger, 
though he has lived to see the con- 
temptuous expulsion of all Les in- 


Jiniment petits,* old and young of both 


houses, must still feel that his high 
lessons have been lost upon his 
countrymen, and that the France of 
his old age, like the France of his 
infancy, 1s now again hissing and 
bubbling in the crucible of Reform. 
M. R. 


APPENDIX. 
I take La Bonne Vieille ; like all Béranger’s songs, it tells its own story, 


and needs no comment : -- 

Vous vieillirez, 6 ma belle maitresse ! 

Vous vieillirez, et je ne serai plus. 

Pour moi le temps semble dans, sa vitesse, 

Compter deux fois les jours que j’ai 
perdus, 

Survivez moi; mais que l’ége pénible 

Vous trouve encor fidéle & mes lecons ; 

Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 

De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos 
rides 

Les traits charmans qui m’auront in- 
spiré, 

Des doux récits les jeunes gens avides 

Diront : Quel fut cet ami tant pleuré ? 


* A song of Béranger’s, with the refrain,— 
Mais les Barbons ré-gnent toujours. 


And you, my winsome ladye, must grow 
old : 
Grow old, alas! and I shall cease to be ; 
For me, even now, days lost appear twice 
told,— 
Time in his flight counts on so heed- 
lessly. 

Survive me; but let baleful age still find 
Thee to my lessons ever, ever true ; 
And, good old woman, near a hearth full 

kind, 
Still be thy lover’s lays trolled forth by 
you ! 
And when beneaththy wrinkles manyaneye 
Will seek the charms that erst in- 
spired my song, 
Of fond recitals greedy youth will cry, 
* What like was he, this lover wept so 
long ?’ 
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De mon amour peignez, s’il est possible, 

L’ardeur, l’ivresse, et méme les soup- 
cons ; 

Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 

De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


On vous dira: Savait-il étre aimable ? 
Et sans rougir vous direz: Je l’aimais. 
D’un trait méchant se montra-t-il ca- 
pable ? 

Avec orgueil vous répondrez: Jamais. 
Ah! dites bien qu’amoureux et sensible, 
D’un luth joyeux il attendrit les sons ; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Vous que j’appris a pleurer sur la France, 
Dites sur-tout aux fils des nouveaux 
preux 

Que j’ai chanté la Gloire et l’Espérance 
Pour consoler mon pays malheureux. 
Rappelez-leur que l’aquilon terrible, 

De nos lauriers a détruit vingt moissons; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Objet chéri, quand mon renom futile, 
De vos vieux ans charmera les douleurs ; 
Amon portrait, quand votre main débile, 
Chaque printemps, suspendra quelques 
fleurs, 
Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible, 
Ou pour toujours nous nous réunissons; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 
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Paint then my love, if haply this may be ; 
Its transports, its excess, its jealous 
frays ; 
And by thy kind hearth seated peacefully, 
A good old woman sing thy lover’s lays. 


They, too, will ask, ‘ Had he, then, winning 


ways ?’ 
And with no blush wilt thou reply,— 
‘I loved !’ 


‘ Did touch of shame e’er soil his chec- 
quered days ?’ 
‘ Never!’ exclaim, with prideful me- 
mories moved. 
Ah, fondly say that tender, true, and 
warm, 
With thoughtful soul he struck a joyous 
lyre ; 
And, good old woman, free from care and 
harm, 
Repeat thy lover’s lays beside thy fire. 


Oh, thou whose tears I taught to flow for 
France, 
Tell, above all, the children of the brave, 
My song was aye of Hope and Glory’s 
glance, 
My wretched country to console and 
save ; 
Say the dread storm laid prostrate at a 
burst 
Our laurel-harvests heaped for twenty 
years ; 
And sing thy lover’s lays fond as at first, 
A good old woman, free from cares and 
fears. 


My own heart’s darling, when my vain 


renown 
Shall soothe the sorrows of thy failing 
years ; 
When from thy trembling hand a flowery 
crown 
Will deck my portrait as each spring 
appears, 
Oh, lift those eyes unto that world un- 
seen, 
Where we at last shall meet to part no 
more ; 
And, old and gentle, near a hearth 
serene, 
Still from those lips thy lover’s lays 
outpour. 


Some matter-of-fact people may wish to know whether this vision, em- 
bodying all the tender emotions between the spirits of man and woman of 
the past, the present, and the future, has been realized. No, the old man 


yet lives, although 


Des gais amis le long rire a cessé ; 


and Lisette, loveliest and most loved of grisettes, loved with the poet's love, 
which exalts the female companion into an Egeria :—- 


Lisette méme, hélas! n’est plus qu’une ombre. 


Even as is Numa’s own Egeria! 
So saith the Adieu, Chansons. 
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FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS. 
Part IT. 


‘ 4 ND what has made my child so 

pale to-day ?” Lasked the morn- 
ing after that momentous letter had 
taken its course, when Fanny came to 
pay me her daily visit, and i saw her 
looking sad and depressed, and unlike, 
oh, utterly! the fresh, joyous, saucy 
Fan, who smiled when her lover 
asked if she felt any dread, and who 
kissed her mother when she sent off 
that announcement as one kisses a 
benefactor. And now she flung her- 
self on a low chair, sighing as if 
she would throw down a burden 
heavily. 

I did not like to see her thus, and 
I asked again what was the matter 
with her, and what had come across 
her path to thus disturb her. 

* Nothing, madre !’ she answered. 

Dear angel! she used often to call 
me madre, sometimes ‘mother ;’ for 
she knew how happy this title, sha- 
dowy as it was, made me, and how 
my heart would leap upward to 
greet a name so dear, so vibrating in 
every fibre, as it stirred her lips. 

[ kissed her forehead—my favour- 
ite action. Few caresses are more 
delightful than this one on the brow. 
It expresses so much; respect, and 
yet protection, devotion, superiority, 
the blessing of a parent, and the 
adoration of a lover. I always 
kissed Fanny on her forehead, and 
she used to hold this spot sacred to 
me. Ah, not much is held sacred to 
an old maid when a young lover 
claims manorial rights! I suppose 
this is as it should be; but as I 
never had a lover, young or old, I 
do not know. 

As I bent over Fanny, and she 
strove to look indifferent, throwing 
that fixed, stolid expression into her 
eyes, which more than any is the 
most painful proof of how much is 
suffered, I saw a truant tear come 
peering out from between the portals 
of her lids, pressing through that 
fringed grating which hung down as 
a curtain before the tent of a god- 
dess. And then it pressed out fur- 
ther and further, until it rested on 
her cheek. 

Now this was unequivocal : there 
was sorrow in some shape here. 


‘Had Horace been unkind, or mamma 
foreboding ?’ I asked her in my ten- 
derest accents, and with all a mother's 
solicitude ; but I only drew from her 
the words, sobbed forth as if they 
were her death decree, ‘I had a 
dream last night !’ 

I might have said she was a little 
fool, for I felt slightly provoked ; 
but I did not speak, and I took 
credit for my forbearance. I thought 
of my young ladies at Bellevue, and 
pictured their faces if they had 
known me so indulgent, whom they 
had ever found so severe. But, alas! 
—and I sigh for my own weakuess— 
there is no justice in the world: 
Astrea died before Pan! 

‘And what is this dream about, 
my good child ?’ and I looked grave, 
for it was a fitting opportunity for 
inculcating a little wholesome advice, 
and I could not conscientiously let it 
pass. ‘And what can there be ina 
fantastic vision to make you sad? 
In all the mystery round the sub- 
ject of our dreams, my child, this 
light is strong and clear enough, 
that they are influenced in. ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred by the 
general health.’ 

Fanny coloured. I saw she did 
not like my domestic pharmacy. 

‘Come, the dream, love — what 
was it all about? Did the new 
potatoes disagree with you? or a 
ghost of the cherry-tart sit heavily ? 
Was it a ghoul or a cockatricc? a 
serpent or a fiend? What sermons 
lie in cherry-stones !” 

‘Not half so untrue, and much 
more painful than snakes and rep- 
tiles and fabulous monsters,’ said 
Fanny, pouting. 

Her voice was sharp and her 
manner petulant. I held a discussion 
with myself as to the difference be- 
tween grief and nervous irritability— 
which I believe is the new name 
for bad temper—and I decided that 
Fanny required medicine ; that her 
digestion must be deranged, else her 
nerves would not be thus unstrung, 
and her mind so exciteable. On 
which decision I acted; for, with- 
out a word of reproof or exhort- 
ation, which only makes matters 
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worse when they are already bad, I 
forthwith concocted for her a beve- 
rage of useful herbs—a thing I had 
often done before. And this is a 
mode of proceeding I would strongly 
urge on all mothers and guardians 
of youth; and not only on them, 
but on all wives, friends, and lovers, 
tormented by the evil humours of 
those dear to them. Depend upon 
it, as a sacred fact, the chemist's shop 
is often more useful than the church ; 
and a timely dose of salts and senna 
may save you and those around you 
from many a miserable hour. Yes, 
spare the rod in the nursery, the 
homily-book in the drawing-room, 
and use the medicine chest; take a 
little sulphur in this world, and 
there will be less required in the 
next, Ah, you may cry out against 
such degradation, and talk of reason 
and the grandeur of humanity,—I 
subscribe to these doctrines toto 
corde; yet I believe that vice and 
virtue, good conduct and bad, are 
something the results of stomachic 
chemistry. ‘This is very shocking: 
so is all truth. There never yet 
existed an age in which it was not 
dreaded; how then can a simple 
individual gain a hearing for one of 
the most theoretically unwelcome, 
but practically useful, truths, which 
every one in the schoolroom and the 
nursery knows to be real—every 
one in the drawing-room and study 
scouts as an insult? Do, then, 
children teach us, their teachers, no- 
thing? Ah, yes! learn them rightly, 
and you know mankind. 

Fanny drank her tisane, while I 
went to cut bread for two beggar 
children crying at the gate. My 
parrot had overeaten itself with 
sugar and sweet cake, my dog was a 
marvel of fat, and Fanny was di- 
gestively ill; these poor, ragged 
things wept for hunger. Could | 
wonder if they had taken that to 
support their lives, the superfluity 
of which my bird and beast were 
suffering from? But that would 
have been crime—I called it hunger— 
and they would have been committed, 
young as they were, and have been 
punished. O God! is this the law 
of Thy world? Must one man 
starve while the beasts of another 
die from gluttony? No, no, a 
thousand times no! In the Eternal 
Voice there is a word yet unfulfilled, 
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but soon to be so; a word of life and 
hope to ail. In the meantime give 
food. Physic to the rich, bread to 
the poor, and neither madhouse nor 
prison will be so full. 

‘A river flowed between Horace 
and myself, began Fanny, her young 
cheeks flushed with her herb tea, 
and her eyes bright and large, ‘and 
1 thought we were separated for 
ever. I strove to cross, but the 
waves rose up high and large, and 
nearly overwhelmed me. We were 
both in despair ; and yet I thought 
that Horace could have come to me, 
though I was unable to go to him, 
but that some fear, some horrid 
dread, held him back. There was 
shouting on the banks of the river ; 
shadowy voices, but loud; only they 
seemed to be in the air and not to 
cleave it, and they all were urging 
Horace to cross the river. I, too, 
knelt on the shore, and the black 
waves bubbled high, to my very 
lips, and I prayed him to come 
to me. He was irresolute, and 
looked back. The country on his 
side was very beautiful, all green 
fields and lovely woods and gardens ; 
while mine was a bleak, barren 
heath, with rocks rising like ghosts 
in the distance. The voices were 
louder and louder, and my heart 
seemed to break as it heard them, 
and saw the hesitation of Horace; 
but he still looked to the gardens 
and fields, and seemed to shudder at 
the river and the country it led him 
to. At last his face grew brighter, 
and he prepared to cross; and 
then a thin, iron bridge, which I 
had not seen before, rose up from 
the waters. It was only a single 
bar, and had neither balustrade nor 
rail, and it was slippery and danger- 
ous ; but it was very bright, and the 
sunlight fell on it when all the rest 
of the scene was in gloom. The 
voices cheered on Horace; and I 
myself felt no terror at seeing him 
cross the narrow stair that led to the 
thin rail. It did not appear possible 
that he should falter. He stood for 
a moment, and then walked swiftly, 
safely across. I woke myself with 
crying bitterly, and’ (and here she 
wept again) ‘ it has made me feel so 
dull and nervous to-day that I can- 
not help crying, even for nothing !’ 

‘But Horace joined you, love. 
Your time of loneliness and doubt 
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was over, and you found your lover 
faithful and yourself safe—why this 
distress? Had you been left to 
yourself, and had Mr. Winter, 
turned back to his pleasant land, you 
might have accepted it as an omen 
gloomy enough ; but, really, as it is 
1 cannot see any cause for tears.’ 

‘He left a pleasant country for 
me,’ sobbed Fanny, ‘and I had only 
a barren heath to share with him. 
What can this portend?’ she asked 
earnestly, looking up into my face 
with a whole life’s interest in her 
eyes. 

‘It may mean this, Fanny, dear— 
if, indeed, it be not worse than folly 
to speak so gravely of an idle 
dream;— but it may mean that 
Horace, for you and your love, must 
leave a mode of life heretofore his 
own, and very anyon But re- 
member, Fan, that to leave this 
mode of life for any extent of pri- 
vation and pain is no sacrifice where 
there is love. Hear me well, my 
child; in all the kingdoms of the 
soul one only is worth the indwell- 
ing—Love. And by this I do not 
mean that passionate, fervid fancy, 
which men and women often mis- 
call by a name so grandly holy—I 
mean that interfusion of two beings 
which, while it gives the highest joy, 
gives exercise, also, for the greatest 
virtues: that love which grants all 
self-sacrifice as freely as I granted 
yon beggar-children a crust of bread 
—which, by its own power and 
virtue, refines and elevates the mind, 
and leads it upward to the highest 
condition it is capable of; that love 
which is the voice of the Divine— 
which cannot co-exist with aught 
mean, or base, or ignoble— which by 
its presence destroys low passions, sel- 
fishness, unworthiness—which makes 
of the Irish cabin a heaven on earth, 
and defies death, being itself eternal. 
In its largest condition, Fanny, it is 
between husband and wife—but in 
its rarest. If ever found there,—oh, 
think no more of sorrow, for sorrow 
and such love are as incompatible as 
darkness and the sun. In other cir- 
cumstances also it is seen — between 
friends, between parents, child, and 
sisters; and wherever seen, Fanny, 
it is the crowning jewel of life. 
Cherish it, my child—cherish it as 
you would life, as you would an in- 
carnate verse of the Bible, as you 
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would an evidence of divinity ; for if 
such love binds two hearts, not all 
the powers of earth or hell can part 
them, for God, in this his manifesta- 
tion, has bound them into one from 
the beginning !’ 

I spoke earnestly and eagerly ; and 
as I spoke tears fell down my face— 
my foolish, withered, wrinkled face. 
Ah! but the love of which I then 
spoke has nothing to do with sensu- 
ous beauty; and even I, old and 
unlovely, could feel to my very in- 
most heart that I had not been shut 
out from its heritage. 

A man’s large, kindly voice, and a 
huge pointer dog, told that Horace 
Winter had come to find his beloved ; 
and then all gloom and clouds va- 
nished, and Fanny sprang up to 
meet him like a sweet May morning 
of smiles, and blushes, and girlish 
vernal joy. They strolled into the 
garden, glad to be alone, as they say 
all lovers are; and I sat in the win- 
dow watching them with pride, and 
glorying in their youth and love, as 
if they formed a rainbow round my 
head. 


Days passed; no letter arriving 
from Horace’s father, either of refu- 
sal or of acquiescence. The young 
people forgot all cause of anxiety in 
the happiness of being still together, 
and Mrs. Graham had too much 
mild phlegm to distress herself for 
the possible. I had the least actual 
right to be uneasy, and yet I felt 
more than any other. It is often so; 
Providence has so apportioned our 
burdens, that when our own are not 
heavy enough we steal part of our 
neighbour's, and lighten his thereby. 

At last the postman—who, by the 
way, in our village was a postwoman 
and a donkey—brought in the 
Graham letterbag, in which was a 
letter to Mrs. Graham and another 
to Horace, both in the same hand- 
writing. I saw Horace flush and 
then turn pale; but he broke the seal 
with a manful burst of courage, and 
commenced the reading. Fanny was 
not in the room, and I felt thankful 
that she was spared the intense 
anxiety which consumed my very 
heart. 

Horace finished his letter as Mrs. 
Graham finished hers. He was 
silent, pale as the marble against 
which he leant ; and then unmanned 
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by a passionate flood of tears from 
the calm, gentle mother, he too 
buried his face in his hands, and [ 
saw his whole body writhe and 
quiver with convulsive efforts to re- 
press his own tears. 

I wanted nothing more. Silently 
[ rose, and silently I prayed that the 
kind Father above us all would sup- 
port these his children in the day of 
their affliction. And yet what right 
had they to receive this affliction? 
No other reason did Mr. Winter 
give for his refusal than the want of 
a corresponding fortune. Horace 
was dependent entirely on his father ; 
and though the old man possessed 
ample means, even if he had then 
in his lifetime shared them with 
his son, yet it had become his dogma, 
his decree, that Horace should marry 
only an heiress. The particular 
heiress he liberally left to his son’s 
choice. He might range through 
wide England and select his bride 
where he would, provided she had 
the same, or nearly the same, fortune 
which in the future he would have. 
Such a poor, pretty wench as Fanny 
he ruthlessly discarded. Horace to 
marry her? It were sacrilege! 
Black whiskers, a college education, 
and engaging manners, are worth 
something in the matrimonial mar- 
ket; and to barter them away for 
modesty, truth, beauty, and love, 
were to buy sugarplums with guineas 
and roses with life-drops. 

No, the fiat came forth. Horace 
must leave Brendon instantly; he 
must repair to his paternal home— 
the love-sick prodigal. He then 
might travel, work, flirt, do any- 
thing he chose; but he must and 
should forget Fanny Graham. All 
further supplies were to be stopped ; 
and as Horace had not more than 
twenty pounds in his purse, out of 
which he had to pay some small 
bills of butcher and landlady, this 
was a formidable threat, and Mr. 
— was not the man to threaten 
idly. 

He had been a manufacturer, and 
a railway speculator; a dabbler in 
foreign mines, and a director of new 
companies ; and in all these various 
capacities he had seen and expe- 
rienced such sudden changes, such 
beggary and affluence, that money 
had become his one, sole, all-absorb- 
ing thoughts, and how to secure it 
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free from risks, his greatest care. 
It had become to him—alas, Mr. 
Winter is not alone in this creed !— 
his virtue. By it he estimated the 
morality of men, their worthiness, 
their dignity; and without it he 
looked on all goodness as apocryphal 
and fabulous. The poor might be 
good, but not in his way; and he 
was better pleased to know them by 
report than by acquaintance. But 
the rich — the successful railway 
gambler, the thriving manufacturer 
—oh, how he lauded them, and spoke 
largely of their thrift and industry, 
their capacity for business (better 
gift, thought he, than Raphael’s pen- 
cil or Shakspeare’s pen), their honour 
and their integrity. You may turn 
to the parliamentary reports, and 
there find such and such of the old 
man’s monied idols questioned by 
committee-men as to their cruelty ; 
but they are rich, and can they be 
bad? ‘Triumphantly does English 
society of the nineteenth century de- 
clare, No; for wealth is worth! 

With such a creed as this did Mr. 
Winter meet the text of Horace’s 
love; and with such paraphrase in- 
terpret his matrimonial desires. 

And now commenced a long and 
painful struggle in the young man’s 
mind. I watched it as one watches 
a disease. I saw its stages, now of 
fever then of depression ; now strong 
in a false strength, then weakened 
below an infant’s power. So many 
conflicting feelings strove for mas- 
tery! Some obedience to his father 
—though this of itself exclusively 
was not much; some luxurious dread 
of poverty; passion; shame to desert 
a girl so good and true; and the 
natural opposition of a proud temper 
impatient of control; — all these 
warred with each other, and made 
his conduct for the next few days 
sadly inconsistent. Fanny was silent, 
even to me; but her tearful eyes 
and haggard cheeks told plainly that 
she too perceived the hesitation of her 
lover, and that this hesitation caused 
her so much the more anguish as 
she was unable to control it. In 
common life few young women 
have the moral courage —nor is it 
desirable that they should have—to 
force a decided line of conduct on 
their lovers, and so end a painful 
state of suspense and _ indecision. 
Fanny could not, dared not, urge 
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on Horace a firm, ee bear- 
ing she dared not urge on him to 
take her as his wife, and so brave 
his father’s anger; still less could 
she nerve herself to say the words 
that should separate them for ever, 
and condemn both to a life of cold- 
ness and despair. And Horace, 
by his fitful, wayward manners, did 
not seem much inclined to adopt one 
unfailing course of action. 

It was a painful struggle to see; 
and many a heartache it caused me, 
and many a tear it drew from Mrs. 
Graham, quiet slave of circumstance 
as she was. She, too, had not the 
courage to break off the connexion, 
nor the directness to induce the 
young lover to abide by his love. 
She feared that it would ‘look’ too 
much like a mother’s mancuvring, 
of which she had great dread ; and 
so things continued in this unde- 
cided, desultory condition, which is 
the most unhappy of all. 

I have lived long enough to know 
that man makes his own fate, and 
that the strongest in character, the 
most single in aim and purpose, and 
the most direct in act, are the _ 
piest from these very causes. The 
only real misery is weakness. Re- 
gret, wavering,—that kind of puerile 
idealism which demands all before 
it can be satisfied, and which will not 
find happiness or sufficiency in that 
which it ee indecision, weakness in 
~~ shape, is unhappiness ; a strong, 
bold, determined, energetic nature, 
must and does conquer events, and 
make life and all that surrounds it 
slaves to its own will. And when I 
hear men or women lament their 
fate, [ often draw down their indig- 
nation by turning the balance, and 
shewing them how, by their own 
want of nerve and muscle of charac- 
ter, they have made their misfortunes 
heavier, or transformed what in other 
hands had proved a blessing, by 
weakness into a curse. Oh, above 
all, would I inculcate on people these 
words,—Make your decision firmly, 
act promptly, and never look back 
to regret impossibilities, or waste a 
life so valuable and precious in re- 
arranging the past and in futile 
reveries Over a now impossible con- 
dition. Whatever is done let the 
tomb of the past hold it sacredly 
sealed. You cannot call it back to 
the living world; and it is ill labour 
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to galvanize the corpse, hoping to 
make it reanimate. It is done; then 
brave all consequences of the deed, 
and be firm and unshaken. 

And this was the counsel which 
one morning I poured forth promptly 
to young Horace, when, tormented 
with doubts and indecision, he came 
to take comfort and advice from me. 
He listened with a wonderful amount 
of respect, declared himself stronger 
and better, and left Brendon that 
very evening for the purpose of soft- 
ening his father if possible ; but with 
a firm resolve to stand by his honour 
and make good his promise, and 
never, never through all time, to 
desert his own sweet Fanny. 

The effect of this manly purpose 
was almost miraculous. Fanny re- 
covered her smiles, and her eyes 
grew bright and clear once again, and 
her blithe voice shook off its doleful 
accents as raindrops from the wings 
of a bird ; and she became as of old, 
the playful, laughing, merry-hearted 
Fan, who firmly belreved that in all 
the trouble and distress of life she had 
a snug little corner to herself, where 
the sun always shone, and where 
sorrow could not come. ‘That firm 
belief of youth—oh, sad is it that it 
should ever be destroyed! I remem- 
ber when I, too, believed it quite 
impossible that I should be unhappy 
when I was grownup. That was the 
golden age ; that was the time when, 
being able to utter all I felt, and to 
have all I desired, I should find 
nothing but one long day of joy. 
And many, many young hearts have 
I seen cherish the same delusion, 
which the few first years of a ma- 
turer life have utterly and for ever 
destroyed. 

But Fanny Graham laughed now 
and revelled in the gardens her hope 
had planted, and I was glad to see 
her so joyous, and to trust, as she did, 
in the honour and firmness of Horace 
Winter. The mother netted purses 
and antimaccassors, and partly forgot 
the actual in the ideal of a new wor- 
sted-work screen, which had taken 
her heart captive, and which gave 
such ample employment to her mind 
and fingers, that I felt she might be 
in the Islands of the Blest; for all 
that, she was in the ru , hard- 
working days of earthly life. 

Horace wrote often and warmly. 
He had seen his father, and in vain 
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attempted to soften him. His mother 
had been won over by his prayers 
and entreaties to join her supplica- 
tions to his; and more, she had 
helped him with what private funds 
she possessed to discharge a few col- 
lege-bills, which his father refused to 
yay until a promise was given that 
‘anny Graham should be deserted. 
But every day and every letter, while 
it shewed the fierce conflict which 
the poor boy had to undergo between 
his love and all those early ties, 
and associations, and prejudices which 
cling to us the latest of all youths’ 
companions, yet also shewed a gra- 
dual strengthening and ennobling of 
his nature, and how he was preparing 
himself in this his first warfare for 
larger struggles and grander trials. 
I never saw a character develope so 
rapidly and so finely as Horace Win- 
ter's. Formerly he had been one of 
those spoiled children of Fortune who 
had but one sorrow,—possession of 
too much and too easily-gained hap- 
piness. His wishes were no sooner 
uttered than gratified; his every 
whim was studied, every desire 
obeyed, every prejudice pampered ; 
of praise he had already a surfeit, in 
ms he had all that he could 
10pe for, in the acquaintances which 
he had made both at Eton and 
among the fellow-commoners of Cam- 
bridge, of whom he had been one; 
Fortune had been his slave, and he 
had ceased to regard her as an ex- 
istence independent of hisown. And 
in this Sybaritic state all his noblest 
ualities had lain dormant, and only 
the least amiable and worthy part of 
his being had grown to its full de- 
velopement. And now had come the 
hour when he must throw off this 
womanish softness, and indue himself 
with sterner, larger, nobler virtues. 
And well he learnt the lesson Fate 
held out before him. 

Determined to give up all before 
his manliness and honour, Horace, as 
I said, arranged his affairs; with his 
mother’s help paying off some small 
college-bills, which, small as they 
were, were still too large for a purse 
so attenuated. He sold his horse 
too, and his dogs, his favourite gun, 
his every superfluity, and manfully 
set out to look for some employment. 
His father watched his determination 
with apparent indifference. What 
he might feel in the secret heart of 
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him no one knew, not even his wife. 
His eyes were hard and coldly bright 
as ever ; his lips never relaxed from 
their thin, close obstinacy; not a 
sigh escaped him, not a tear, not a 
softened glance; he briefly told his 
son he was a fool, and warned him 
of the ruin that awaited him, but no 
other words passed between them on 
the subject. In all minor and daily 
relations of life they were on the best 
possible terms. He put the case to 
his son simply thus :— 

‘Give up that penniless Fanny of 
yours, and you shall have an un- 
limited credit at my banker’s; you 
shall travel, be your own master in 
every other respect; no questions 
shall be asked of how you employ 
your time or my money; only give 
me your sacred pledge that you will 
not continue a correspondence with 
Miss Graham, nor marry any other 
woman without my sanction! And 
if these conditions are not com- 
plied with, if you still hold yourself 
bound to this girl, and still intend to 
make her your wife, you shall beg, 
steal, starve, die; do any thing you 
choose in that way, but not one 
penny of mine shall pay for your 
children’s bread, my roof shall not 
shelter you, nor my assistance aid you ; 
and, until these conditions of separa- 
tion and promise are complied with, 
you shall not draw another sixpence 
from me. Make your choice, my de- 
termination is inflexible.’ 

And Horace did make his choice. 
He held to honour, and threw aside 
profit and advantage ; and swore to 
his own heart to die in deepest scorn 
and misery, rather than degrade his 
soul or forfeit his promise. Fanny 
should not give him up either from 
any false principle of self-devotion : 
together they had found the golden 
flower of love, and together they 
would keep what God had given 
them. 

This was the strain in which he 
wrote ; and most strange and beauti- 
ful was the effect of his increasing 
nobleness on that young, inexperi- 
enced, light-hearted countrygirl. 

But I had not, at that time of life, 
to learn anew, or to wonder at the 
miracles which a worthy love can 
work, nor how it can elevate the most 
thoughtless even to a sublimity and 
grandeur which the tragic Muse of 
Greece never equalled. Ifyou would 
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make your son forego follies and 
vices which are now indulged and 
cherished, give him a love that shall 
purify and refine him, and raise his 
whole moral nature ; not by the in- 
tellectual superiority or even gran- 
deur of his beloved, but by her worth 
demanding and calling forth a cor- 
responding worthiness in him; and 
if you would rescue your daughter 
from all those degrading, stultifying 
littlenesses of female life, which 
dwarf a goddess into a puppet, give 
her, too, into the guardianship of a 
man higher, better, grander than 
herself, who shall draw up her na- 
ture and absorb it in his own, as the 
light draws up the hidden flower into 
being. But guard, above all, against 
an unworthy attachment, against a 
love of mere sense, a connexion which 
shall lower the tone of the feelings, 
and minister to the baser, not the 
nobler part. In love of every kind 
is the whole of life, and where it is 
wanting there is moral death. 

Horace at last succeeded in getting 
a clerk’s situation in a banking-house. 
He had not been brought up to any 
actual profession, and the education 
of a fellow-commoner is not one very 
easily turned to account. He might 
have studied for the bar, he might 
have been articled to a solicitor, 
or have taken holy orders, or put 
down his name as a candidate for a 
cadetship. No, he was too old for 
that ; but then any one of the before- 
mentioned professions required a 
private fortune for the first year, and 
poor Horace had but five pounds left 
to see him through those many years 
of struggle and apprenticeship by 
which trades and professions in Eng- 
land are gained. 

He took small lodgings in London, 
worked hard at his desk all day, and 
many a blunder he, the gentleman, 
committed in work which he was 
wholly unaccustomed to, and many 
extra hours of trouble and labour 
were demanded to repair the faults of 
his inexperience. In the evenings 
he would write short articles for 
magazines, and sometimes a political 
sketch for the newspapers ; but as his 
was not a mind endowed with great 
originality, he could not depend 
upon his literary productions for 
more than an agreeable douceur. 
He was what the world calls a 
clever or accomplished man; not 
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learned, or constructive. His fine- 

entleman habits had not fitted 
1im for the mode of life which now 
his fate had prescribed to him, and it 
was only by the greatest exercise of 
self-command that he could keep his 
attention fixed on subjects so distaste- 
ful. But he persevered, and in this 
perseverance was more of true nobility 
than even in the first grandeur of 
his decision. The daily, plodding, 
patient continuance of small things 
unwelcome, requires a different but 
a better kind of heroism than that 
which plunged Curtius into the gulf, 
or swam Cocles across the stream. 
Endurance demands a higher cou- 
rage than daring; and the man 
who makes a public and some- 
what theatrical display of self-sacri- 
fice, however grand and large, is not 
equal to him who, without applause, 
or the incitement of sympathy, can 
give up his daily life to petty em- 
ployments distasteful and unusual. 
‘Lhe one has only the voice of his 
own heart to cheer him on; the 
other has the acclamations of his 
time and the reverence of posterity. 
How strong, then, must be the ideal 
when it equals, nay, surpasses, the 
sensuous and the real! 

At last Horace, realizing about a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
began to think of also realizing his 
bride, and of transplanting sweet 
Fanny from Brendon to his London 
lodgings. 

This sounds selfish : it was not so. 
In his struggle with life Horace had 
found that other and nobler things 
are to be lived for than wealth and 
social position. That which we are 
by education and true refinement, 
society can never change, nor can 
the want of fortune transform. If 
truly gentle, with the old chivalrous 
meaning, though Fortune should bil- 
let you behind a counter, she cannot 
take from you this property. It is of 
the soul; it is from heaven, and no 
earthly condition affects it. 

The only opposition now offered 
came from Fanny. She feared to 
plunge her lover into difficulties. 
Deeply she had felt his loyalty, and 
well had she repaid, with all her 
fond woman’s heart, a Jove so proved, 
but she hung back now. In vain 
Horace pleaded his lonely rooms, his 
desolate hours; in vain he assured 
her that her sweet presence would 
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cheer and help him on in his work, 
more than extra hours or an added 
faculty. Fanny believed nothing ; 
and, in her disbelief, was inexorable. 
I was afraid to advise ; the experiment 
was too hazardous for any but the 
parties interested to take a share in it; 
and our young friend must be left to 
the guidance of her lover and her 
own feelings. And, in truth, I did 
fear for both; for her especially, if 
she were taken from her free, fresh 
life in a country so beautiful and 
healthy, to the stifling closeness of 
the poor gentleman’s home in Lon- 
don. She was not one of those ac- 
tively energetic people who could go 
through any circumstances unworn, 
and who could lighten poverty by 
their own industry and forethought. 
She was good, but not in that way ; 
noble and generous, rather than pru- 
dent ; and I did dread this most mo- 
mentous trial. 

Mrs. Graham’s pension was too 
small for her to allow anything to 
her child. It was one of those criti- 
cal incomes with which a good man- 
ager can make a respectable appear- 
ance without superfluity, but which 
cannot be curtailed except at greater 
loss than the compensating good 
warrants. It was worse than useless 
to look to this as any possible aid ; 
andfrom the first Horace, who knew 
their circumstances, peremptorily re- 
fused to do so. Lis manly feelings 
had become fully roused, and he de- 
pended from henceforth only on him- 
self and his own exertions. 

‘If these were sufficient guarantee,’ 
he wrote, ‘for Fanny to leave a cer- 
tainty for him, then he felt that their 
happiness was secure. Whatever 
their future, it could not bring them 
separation; and while united, they 
might assure themselves of as much 
and as intense blessedness as mortals 
can possess.’ 

Fanny held out stoutly for a long 
time. She was possessed by the idea 
that to marry Horace would be an 
act of unpardonable selfishness on her 
part ; and though she wanted power 
to break off the connexion — which 
was her only proper course, granting 
her idea to be correct — yet she 
was sufficiently magnanimous to tor- 
ture herself with flickering determi- 
nations to release him, and leave him 
free to earn his father’s forgiveness. 

Fanny's was one of those natures 
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apparently yielding, but in realit 
possessing a fund of firmness which 
we look for in vain in too many 
stronger characters. This once over- 
come, then she was plastic as wax, 
taking hue and form at the will of 
the artist, moulded into a Muse or 
a Grace, a Juno or a Hebe, at plea- 
sure. And Horace had so moulded 
her in all particulars save in this, the 
most important. He had fashioned 
her to receive and believe all his own 
opinions ; to quote his favourite au- 
thors, and hold by his infallible 
guides; and in loving Fanny’s words, 
he often forgot that he loved the 
mere echo of his own. She had 
become what all women who wish to 
be happy as wives ought to become, 
—the reflexion of his mind; the 
image of his soul, purified and re- 
fined, if weakened, but bearing his 
features and giving out his expres- 
sion. 

Only she would not marry; and 
Horace was obliged to come down to 
Brendon bodily, before she could be 
brought to hear reason. 

I was pained, and yet pleased to 
seehim. How alteredhe was! Ah, 
that fresh flush of youth had gone, 
and he now was pale and thin! But 
how full of thought and feeling was 
his face ; how far higher than the gay, 
galliard, handsome youth, who made 
the world his football, and jested 
merrily with Fate! He had aged 
years on years, but he had also gained 
the dignity and moral elevation of 
those years. He was grave; that 
light, unthinking, and sometimes 
boisterous laugh, was never heard; 
but often a sad, sweet smile, which 
told most eloquently of a heart soft- 
ened, a nature enlarged. And by 
suffering, Horace had learned to love 
—to love, in wider sense than Fann 
could contain—to love, throug 
pain, all toiling, suffering humanity ; 
to feel where he once had jeered, to 
help where he once had slighted, to 
love where he had scorned, and where 
he had despised to appreciate wor- 
thily. And once more I knew in 
life the value of sorrow, and how, 
from the depths of this, the soul un- 
folds more glorious and more true 
than ever rainbow-tints of cloudless 
joy can make it. 

‘Marry him, Fanny, I said; 
‘marry him, and down on your 
knees, my child, to thank our God 
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that he has given to your hand a 
treasure so rarely bestowed. Marry 
him, Fan, and hold him as sacred as 
the men of old held their high-priest ; 
for he stands before you, in his life 
shewing forth a divine revelation by 
the dignity and strength he has gained 
from suffering and work!’ 

Fanny clasped her arms round my 
neck, and whispering, ‘I am not 
worthy of him,’ she suffered him to 
take her to his heart, and bless her 
with the first sound of ‘ wife !’ 

And next week saw them really, 
indissolubly married ; and never rose 
a day that looked to me so bright and 
sunny as this the wedding-day of 
little Fanny Graham. 

Mr. Winter, senior, invested half 
his fortune in some Spanish mines ; 
and when Horace was wandering 
through the woods with his young 
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bride, he turned to his sad wife, ex- 
claiming, ‘Our fortune, Mary, will 
be trebled ; and when it is so, I have 
determined to build a splendid church 
and parsonage; for I think it only 
right to give a tithe —a tithe, you 
know, Mary—and even then I shall 
die almost a millionaire !’ 

Mrs. Winter looked up and smiled 
faintly; for she thought of Horace 
struggling as a banker's clerk in 
London, and she could not but say 
to herself, ‘ The best piety would be 
forgiveness and assistance. To build 
churches and allow a son to starve, 
is surely superstition in its worst 
form—uncharity taking the garb of 
religion !’ 

But she was silent, asa wife should 
be ; and Mr. Winter laid his head on 
his pillow, satisfied that he was a 
righteous man exceedingly. 
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LETTER THE SECOND. 


From Terence Finn, Esa. to Dennis Moriarty, Stupent-at-Law, 


Lonpon. 


Crossmacool House, Co. of Galway, 
20th October, 1849. 
I AM not at all surprised, my 
dear Dennis, at the foolish ques- 
tions you put to me touching the 
enigma I entertained you with in 
my last letter. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, you are getting too much 
common sense into your head by 
your legal studies and English as- 
sociations to be capable of appre- 
ciating our social system, which was 
never intended to be exposed to so 
rude a test. Common sense is all 
very well in England, where it acts 
as a sort of public opinion, to which 
—_ must submit, whether they 
ike it or not, no matter how muc 
it may cut against the grain of their 
rivate interests and special tastes. 
ut the application of such a stand- 
ard to the domestic economy of 
Ireland would utterly disorganize 
us. Your case is by no means sin- 
gular ; for I have generally ob- 
served, that a residence in England 
gradually disqualifies an Irishman 
for the discussion of his own natu- 
ral, native politics. He insensibly 
falls into the ways of the Saxons, 


and insists upon bringing his reason 
to bear upon Irish questions, until 
at last he gets bothered entifely, 
and discovers when he leaves offthat, 
instead of having become more en- 
lightened, he has only advanced 
considerably further into the dark. 
Irish questions are very much like 
Trish witnesses, and the moment 
you begin to cross-examine them 
you will find yourself completely 
baffled. 

Up to a certain point our pro- 
ceedings are sufficiently intelligible 
even to an English understanding ; 
beyond that lies a region of fancy 
which the English intellect cannot 
penetrate. We conduct the affairs 
of life in their initial stages accord- 
ing to common rules, and take the 
liberty of consulting our own plea- 
sure about the results. We are a 
poetical people, and must be al- 
lowed a little latitude for the play 
of our inspirations. We dig, sow, 
and reap, much in the same way as 
the rest of the world,—a concession 
which we make to the prejudices of 
the age for the sake of peace and 
quietness. And I beg of you, Mr. 
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Dennis, to try to comprehend that 
the slight labour we occasionally 
bestow upon the land is a conces- 
sion, for if we were to follow the 
real bent of our genius, it is not at 
the tail of a harrow we would dis- 
play our industrial activity. But 

aving submitted so far to rather 
an irksome restraint, out of com- 
plaisance to necessity, we maintain 
that we have an indisputable right 
to do as we like afterwards. It is 
herein that we are bomb-proof 
against logic and statistics. The 
corn once cut, and the hay stacked, 
you might as well attempt to tie 
down a sunbeam to a lamp-post as 
to control our agrarian imagination. 

Dan used to tell a story that fur- 
nishes a case in point. An English 
gentleman was visiting the South 
of Ireland, and the parish priest, 
anxious to shew him the progress 
of a little batch of ragged urchins 
that were under his charge, took 
him to the village school, pointing 
out one boy in particular, who was 
represented as a miracle at calcu- 
lations. 

‘Just try to puzzle him,’ cried 
his reverence, with a knowing wink 
to his protégé. 

The gentleman began :— 

‘How much is twice two, my 
man?’ ‘Four, sir,’ replied the boy, 
offhand. ‘ Well, how much is five 
times three?’ ‘ Fifteen, sir,’ an- 
swered the boy. ‘Six times six?’ 
‘Thirty-six.’ ‘ Eleven times ten?’ 
‘A hundred and ten,’ was the in- 
stantaneous reply. 

‘He does great credit to your 
tuition,’ said the Englishman. 

‘I told you you could not puzzle 
him at figures,’ said the priest. 
‘Try him again.’ 

‘How much is twelve times 
twelve?” ‘A hurdred and forty- 
four, sir.’ ‘Very good, indeed. How 
much is twelve times thirteen ?’ 

Upon this question the boy looked 
a little perplexed, scratched his 
head, and after a pause replied,— 

‘That depinds on the circum- 
stances of the case.’ 

This is the moral of our system of 
landlord and tenant, and of most of 
our civil relations. Up to twelve 
times twelve, the elementary course 
of digging, sowing, and reaping, 
we are accurate enough; but we no 
sooner get out of the multiplication 
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table than all our calculations de- 
pind, as the shrewd little boy said, 
upon the circumstances of the case. 

You are quite right, Dennis. The 
land question engrosses everybody 
in this country, and is likely to con- 
tinue to engross us until something 
is done about it, or until, by the 
force of its own momentum, it does 
something for itself. Ifthe future 
may be judged from the past, the 
latter is the form of settlement it 
will probably take, for we find in 
Ireland that legislation seldom steps 
in till it is too late. In this in- 
stance, perhaps, the wisest thing 
that could be done, next to some 
immediate and decisive measure for 
the redemption of the soil, would 
be to do nothing at all. Such a 
course would at least have the effect 
of winning over the hearts of legions 
of starving wretches, by furnishing 
them with a legitimate excuse for 
taking the law into their own hands. 
And if you are not disposed to doa 
thing yourself which you know 
must be done, ill or well, by some- 
body, what right have you to com- 
plain if it should be done at last by 
those upon whom the necessity for 
doing it presses most urgently ? 
Rely upon it that this land ques- 
tion, which has been looming upon 
us for so many years past, will ad- 
just itself, like all other questions, 
if the Imperial Parliament neglect 
it much longer. The mode of ad- 
justment has already become a mat- 
ter of less importance than the ad- 
justment itself; and the difficulty 
is reduced to a single point—not 
what the remedy is to be, but by 
whom it is to be administered. We 
have not even left ourselves time to 
deliberate upon a choice of reme- 
dies. 

As to the clearing system, con- 
cerning which you expend so much 
eackle (for which I excuse you, as I 
see that your letter was written on 
Michaelmas-day), it is only a corol- 
lary from the rent-roll. The ope- 
ration is obvious. Holdings are let 
at a rent above their value, the 
tenant cannot fulfil his obligation to 
the landlord, and the landlord turns 
him out on the first opportunity. 
I don’t know what you may think 
of this, but it appears to me to be 
exceedingly equitable. If the te- 
nant be as strong as Samson and 
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as wise as Solomon he cannot pay 
money if he has not got it, and it 
would be rather unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the landlord should keep 
a tenant who never pays any rent ; 
so that, as the case stands, no blame 
attaches to either party. Yet as the 
interests of landlord and tenant are 
usually supposed to be identified to 
some extent in the land, and as this 
non-payment of rent and subsequent 
ejection do not exactly develope a 
corresponding unity of action, you 
will, perhaps, be led to suspect that 
there is a defect somewhere in the 
subsisting relations of owner and 
occupier ; and you may, probably, 
discover that defect in the original 
compact which imposes on the one 
hand an impossible responsibility, 
and enforces on the other a some- 
what ruinous alternative. I will 
not argue that point with you at 
present, although I am inclined to 
admit, as a general proposition, that 
when a tenant cannot realize his 
rent out of the soil, the chances are 
that his rent is too high. 

If such a state of things existed 
in England, what do you imagine 
would be the result? Would the 
landlords depopulate their estates, 
or meet the difficulty the other way 
by lowering their rents? The con- 
stitutional difference between the 
two countries might be practically 
exemplified in a case of this kind. 
It is quite as certain that the Eng- 
lish landlord would lower his rent 
to the standard of prices, as it is 
notorious that the Irish landlord 
‘cuts the painter,’ and turns his 
labouring population adrift. I own 
to you at once, Dennis, that, in 
in adopting this summary process, 
I suspect my excelleut friend, the 
landlord, does not sufficiently con- 
sider the consequences. 

It is, undoubtedly, a capital stroke 
of policy to get rid of a set of vaga- 
bond ragamuffins, who never pay a 
haltpenny of rent from one quarter's 
end to another; but the misgiving 
that enters into my mind is as to 
whether the landlord does get rid of 
them by this measure. You see, 
my dear Dennis, we have now got 
a Poor-law in this country, and 
under the provisions of this law we 
are bound to support the poor, or 
find employment for them; and 
when the landlord drives whole 
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shoals of these people out of his 
estate he drives them into the work- 
house, where he is obliged to sup- 
port them in idleness, without get- 
ting a stroke of work in return. 
In the meanwhile the candle is 
burning at both ends: the estate is 
suffering for want of a little outlay 
in the shape of money and labour, 
and its owner is run to the saddle- 
skirts for means to pay the poor- 
rates, to the rapid and overwhelm- 
ing increase of which he has himself 
mainly contributed. Thus the ten- 
ant is pauperized, and the landlord 
is thrown upon a diminished in- 
come with an augmented expendi- 
ture. Perhaps he prefers it as a 
matter of taste; but as a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, he 
might find a more profitable use for 
his money than that of investing it 
in pauperism. 

The co-existence of the clearing 
system and the workhouse is a 
paradox. Time will prove that they 
are incompatible, but not until the 
best sinews of the country shall 
have succumbed to the proof. Un- 
der the most favourable circum- 
stances, we should be utterly un- 
able to make a remote approach to 
an adequate provision for the poor, 
if it were not for occasional extra- 
neous help from typhus, potato- 
blight, deportation, and other alle- 
viating contingencies; but the 
slightest extra pressure upon our 
resources is followed by an extent of 
desolation which it would not be 
very easy to represent by statistical 
returns. In order to give you a 
faint idea of the nature of this deso- 
lation, and the way in which it is 
brought about, I must remind you 
that there are large masses of in- 
digent gentility floating loose about 
the country, at the mercy of wind 
and tide, and that these detached 
clusters of our population, having 
no means of anchorage, are exposed 
to the horrors of inevitable ship- 
wreck whenever a sudden storm 
rises and sweeps over the surface. 
So long as the weather is calm, and 
matters are going on at a tolerable 
rate of negative prosperity, they 
contrive to 

Live in state, 
With their sticks, stone platters, and bit 
o’ meat; 
and if they cannot contribute much 
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to the support of the poor, they at 
least manage to support themselves, 
and so far avoid swelling the bur- 
dens of the parish. But the mo- 
ment the screw is put upon the 
poor-rates, and it becomes necessary 
to raise the levy, these masses, hi- 
therto occupying an intermediate 
position between starvation and bare 
maintenance, are carried away ‘at 
one fell swoop’ into the abyss of 
pauperism. ‘This is a variety in the 
dreary statistics of national distress 
unknown in England, where you 
have a middle class interposing at 
the point of danger, and forming a 
graduating scale downwards to that 
delicate exigency where want drops 
into the arms of charity. 

The immediate action of these 
sudden accessions of paupers from 
quarters which ought to assist ra- 
ther than embarrass the State, is to 
reduce by whole legions at a time 
the ranks of the rate-payers, and to 
fling new burdens upon the rapidly 
diminishing ranks of those who can 
yet afford to pay. If we go on 
much longer in this way, the final 
issue may be predicted without the 
aid of a conjurer. The rate-paying 
community will become ‘fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,’ ending, 
like the last of the Kilkenny cats, 
by eating itself up. 

Nothing can be plainer than the 
vanishing phantasmagoria through 
which our landlords are gliding at 
present. Everybody sees it except 
the landlords themselves. They 
alone do not perceive that the clear- 
ing system has an irresistible ten- 
dency to clear out landlords as well 
as tenants, by running up burdens 
upon the land from which there can 
be no ultimate escape but the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

And this crisis would have come 
sooner but for the reluctance which 
the peasantry of this country feel in 
availing themselves of the hospi- 
tality of the workhouse. There is 
no denying the fact, my dear 
Dennis, that we Celts are a proud, 
thin-skinned, and unworldly race. 
There are certain things at which 
our traditions, habits, and tastes 
revolt with an instinct of aversion 
similar to that which Mr. Gulliver 
tells us is exhibited by ladies in 
England at sight of a toad ; and of 
all the things you could propose to 
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an Irishman there is not one from 
which he shrinks with such horror 
as public charity. He is degraded 
by the very suggestion. The blood 
of a million generations of O’Tooles 
and O’Shaughnessys leaps to his 
cheeks, and resents the insult with 
a blush of indignation. My proud 
Celt could die rather than compro- 
mise his starry lineage by eating 
the bread of the workhouse ; and 
hundreds and thousands of these 
emaciated hidalgos have stretched 
out their wasted limbs in the sun- 
shine and the snow and expired of 
naked starvation, in preference to 
crawling to the union where they 
could have procured sustenance. 

The pride that refuses to subsist 
upon the public bounty so long as 
it can sustain itself by honourable 
labour is entitled to one of Nature’s 
patentsofnobility. But Iam afraid 
you will hardly give us much credit 
at your side of the Channel for being 
inspired with the right kind of pride 
in this matter of the Poor-laws. 
You will tell me that, with all our 
delicacy and coquetry about public 
charity, there is not a nation in the 
world which shews so little delicacy 
or coquetry about public beggary. 
Mendicancy is a profession in Ire- 
land, ascending to the dignity of one 
of the fine arts. When you enter a 
town or village you pass through a 
whole population of beggars, whose 
diaphonous petitions besiege your 
ears in a well-regulated chorus of 
misery. And in the face of this 
universal wretchedness, and its ac- 
companying humiliations, it cer- 
tainly does look like an unaccount- 
able moral perversity, that when a 
iy effort is made to remedy 
the evil we should oppose it on the 
ground of being too proud to accept 
charity. 

You must make a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Irish character, 
my worthy friend, before you will 
be able to recognise this apparent 
absurdity. When you come to look 
a little closer into the nature of an 
Irish peasant, you will find that this 
anomaly is only on the surface, and 
that, instead of involving a flat con- 
tradiction, it is in perfect ee 
with the whole tenor of his life. The 
mystery is explained by two words, 
beggary and pauperism. Reflect upon 
these two words for half a second, 
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and you cannot fail to discern the 
wide difference between beggary that 
seeks indiscriminate relief, and pau- 
perism that lives upon a rated fund, 
which regulates its donations by pre- 
scribed rules. Do you not see, Den- 
nis, that beggary is vena. free, 
erratic, and independent; while pau- 
perism must submit to forms and 
conditions, which deprive the men- 
dicant of that vagrant liberty and 
humorous squalor which constitute 
the charm of his life? ‘The Celt 
detests restraint. Give him his own 
way, and he will go yours if you 
ask him; but attempt to turn him 
out of his way, to control his free 
will, to restrict him within mecha- 
nical limits, although it be all ‘ for 
his own good,’ and you will be re- 
warded by your trouble for your 


peins. 

Well, then, the pride of the Irish- 
man, which grovels in the dust to 
beg alms of the passers-by, rears itself 
erect at being politely invited to 
partake of the good cheer of the 
workhouse. I do not pretend to 
deny that, regarded as an abstract 
fact, this is an inconsistency; but I 
have shewn you that it is an incon- 
sistency which curiously harmonizes 
with the elements of the national 
character, the blunders and miscal- 
culations, the excess of sensibility 
over reason, the acute sensitiveness 
on points of feeling, and the habitual 
recklessness about material interests. 
An attentive examination of these 
strange, incoherent elements, will 
bring us to a practical solution of 
the difficulty which obstructs the 
progress of the Poor-law in Ireland, 
and which, as long as it exists, must 
obstruct the progress of all innova- 
tions based upon the deductions of 
general experience. 

It must be pretty evident to you 
by this time, Mr. Dennis Moriarty, 
that the odd, wild creature I have 
been describing, has not had the ad- 
vantage of much education, and least 
of all education in the science of 
self-advancement. He may, perhaps, 
know how to read well enough to get 
a sprinkling of chaotic political ideas 
into his head ; nor is he so backward 
in the arts of life as td use the Roman 
plough, or to put horses to thrash 
his corn. But he is totally deficient 
in the sort of education which would 
enable him to estimate his own posi- 
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tion rightly, and to exercise a little 
prudent forethought towards its im- 
rovement. This is a very stubborn 
esson for an Irishman to vanquish ; 
but, like the grammar of a foreign 
language, it must be vanquished be- 
fore he can hope to acquire the idiom 
of self-dependence. As it is, all is 
blank, and dark, and hopeless before 
him; he has no future, and, conse- 
quently, Kis present is a mere scram- 
ble from hand to mouth,—a kind of 
broken stitching to keep the rags 
and tatters of existence together. 
His whole life is a fatality, upon 
which human care, he conscientiously 
believes, would be expended in vain. 

What has all this to do, you will 
say, with his aversion to the work- 
house? Only this, that it goes to 
the very core of the dilemma. My 
proud, starving Celt, has no more 
notion of the real nature of the Poor- 
law institution, than a certain Irish 
lord appears to have had of the hea- 
venly bodies, when he rode into 
Dublin to see an eclipse, and rode 
back again to dinner upon being in- 
formed that it was put off. And it 
is because this poor, sensitive, self- 
willed, and quick-witted peasant, is 
profoundly ignorant of the princi- 
ples of political economy upon which 
every poor-law is based (whatever 
shape it may take), in every civilized 
country in the world, that he rejects 
its proffered aid with a sort of mad, 
suicidal scorn. Now, Dennis, if he 
could only be brought to understand 
the rough ground-work of this Poor- 
law, and to discriminate between 
what it is and what it is not, I 
apprehend that his pride would as- 
sert itself in a direction exactly op- 
posite to that in which it runs restive 
at present, and that, instead of re- 
fusing the assistance of the rate, he 
would demand its protection. From 
the moment when he shall have 
arrived at this knowledge, we may 
begin to date a new era for the in- 
dustry of Ireland. As soon as he 
shall have learned to make use of 
the Poor-law as a check upon the 
capricious oppression of landlords 
and middlemen, you may take my 
word for it, Dennis, that landlords and 
middlemen will set their ingenuity 
upon the rack not to send him into 
= workhouse, but to keep him out 
of it. 

You are aware, Dennis, that the 
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Poor-law is founded upon the right 
of every man to subsistence from the 
soil. The title to this right is simpler, 
clearer, and stronger than any parch- 
ment title extant. I will not waste 
your time over the discussions of a 


principle which is so thoroughly . 


familiar in England, but which, un- 
fortunately, is not yet understood in 
Ireland by that daily enlarging class 
of the population, to the alleviation 
of whose miseries it has only recently 
been applied. In England, where a 
well-defined poor-law, superseding 
the casual bounties of the monastery, 
has been in operation for nearly three 
hundred years, the pauper is conscious 
of no sense of shame or degradation 
in accepting assistance from the 
union, because he is aware that he 
is entitled to it; and so far from 
shunning the workhouse from a false 
sensibility, he seeks it as an asylum 
upon which he has a legal claim. 
In Ireland, where the calamities of 
poverty have never, until lately, 
been recognized by law, and where 
the peasantry have lived like serfs 
whose interest in the soil depended 
solely upon the will of the owners, 
the pauper approaches the workhouse 
not as the depository of his title-deeds 
to subsistence, but as a penitentiary 
where he is to be branded as a cri- 
minal. His notions upon this matter 
are dim and confused. He has never 
enjoyed a feeling of independence ; 
he has always been treated as an en- 
cumbrance upon the earth ; and his 
unwillingness to avail himself of this 
new mode of relief springs from the 
suspicion and distrust inseparable 
from the oppressive circumstances in 
which he has been trained. It is 
nearly — for him to com- 
prehend that he possesses any right 
of any kind. He has been usually 
dealt with as a waif or stray, an alien, 
a loup-garou; and it would be an 
extraordinary spectacle to see this 
hunted, broken-spirited, despairing 
being, suddenly asserting the dignity 
of a freeman, and knocking boldly at 
the portals of the State to claim his 
share of the national capital. But it 
is to be hoped that this may come, 
by and bye; and that when he shall 
have learned that the assistance he 
derives from the rates is not a 
charity, but a right, he will no longer 
seize by violence that to which he is 


entitled by law. If the peasantry 
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could be thoroughly instructed on 
this point, it would avert from them- 
selves a world of suffering, and save 
the rest of the community a vast deal 
of loss, trouble, and anxiety. 

The horror of the workhouse was 
so great during the worst times of 
fever and famine, that few of the 
poor creatures who were languishing 
under the double agonies of want 
and disease could be prevailed upon 
to enter it until they were reduced 
to the last gasp. The consequence 
was, that the majority of them died 
there. You may anticipate the effect 
this ominous mortality produced upon 
the minds of a superstitious popula- 
tion. Their original aversion be- 
came more and more intense as the 
intelligence of these frightful losses 
of life spread amongst them, and at 
last they began to regard the whole 
machinery of the Poor-law asa lure 
for their destruction, and to look 
upon the workhouse as the house of 
death. In fact, there never was a 
beneficent experiment tried under 
such inauspicious circumstances. It 
had to contend against the habits, 
instincts, and superstitions of the 
people ; it could not be brought into 
operation with sufficient rapidity and 
effect to exemplify the real benefits 
it is capable of diffusing ; and its first 
efforts were so associated with the 
ravages of pestilence and starvation, 
that it produced an universal panic, 
and, in some sort, aggravated the 
miseries it was designed to alleviate. 
Day after day I have seen dismal 
carts choked up with dead bodies 
wending their funereal course along 
the roads without a single mourner 
to follow them to the grave, they 
who would have paid the last rites 
of affection being themselves either 
dead or dying. ‘This was a common 
sight; but no language can depict 
the thrilling effect of such scenes, 
From the summit of a certain table- 
land in this neighbourhood you can 
see, across the waters of an estuary, 
the ruins of a small isolated village, 
which, not very long ago, was in- 
habited by a handful of cottiers, who, 
while the potatoes lasted, were en- 
abled, one way or another, to live 
comfortably enough. When the 
blight came, their supplies were sud- 
denly stopped. I will not shock 
your nerves needlessly, Dennis, b 
describing in detail what followed, 
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It will be quite sufficient to tell you 
that not one single individual inha- 
bitant of that village survives to tell 
the story of their unparalleled suffer- 
ings. In one of the cottages there were 
five persons who, at the same time, 
were struck down by fever superin- 
duced by famine. First three died, 
and the remaining two crept out to 
cover them with mound and leaves 
in the little garden ; then the others 
followed, and as long as hands were 
left these melancholy services were 
performed, until at length the whole 
community perished, and dead bodies 
were found lying in the mountain- 
paths, towards which some of them 
appear to have scrambled in the last 
agonies, perhaps with the intention, 
when it was too late, of seeking nu- 
triment or succour. In another 
place, not very far distant, I could 
shew you a tumulus, now covered 
with gay green grass, which is com- 
posed of bodies hastily pitched into 
the earth in the commotion of a mor- 


tality, with the fearful rapidity of 


which no ordinary means of sepulture 
could keep pace. Nearly the whole 
surface of the island, with the ex- 
ception of a few singularly-favoured 
districts, presented a similar aspect ; 
and if the calculations founded upon 
present circumstances be correct, we 
are now entering upon another win- 
ter in which these tragic scenes will 
be re-enacted. ‘Therefore, it is the 
more imperative that the Poor-law 
should be rightly understood by the 
people, and that the landlords should 
adopt active measures to forestall the 
ruin which must ultimately fall on 
their own shoulders. 

You hear every day of farmers 
carrying off their crops, and emigrat- 
ing with the proceeds ; of organized 
resistance to distraints, and of tenants 
making open war against the pay- 
ment of rents. This is nothing more 
than the reaction of a vicious system, 
which, originally based on a social 
wrong, has led in the end to the 
rupture of all our social obligations. 
The social wrong may be reduced, to 
save time and explanation, to the old 
phrase —rack-rent. 

Land in Ireland has always been 
let, and sub-let, at an amount con- 
siderably above its value. You might 
suppose that this was an evil which 
would correct itself in time; and so 
it would if there had existed in this 
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country, as there has existed in Eng- 
land, a check upon the proprietary 
in the shape of a tax for the main- 
tenance of the paupers created by the 
grinding and exaction of landowners 
and middlemen. But we have 


. never, until recently, enjoyed the 


blessings of such a check, and the 
evil has gone on from age to age 
increasing with an impunity which 
abundantly accounts for the disloca- 
tion of the country. 

High rents and low wages, and 
their inevitable train of misery and 
insubordination, appear to have 
flourished in Ireland from the earliest 
times, and to have flourished even 
more rankly when Ireland had a 
parliament of her own, and had it in 
her power to remedy the mischief, 
than since she has been absorbed into 
the Imperial system. Spenser, in the 
golden days of Elizabeth, declares 
that the ‘landlords in Ireland most 
shamefully racked their tenants ; 
Swift tells us that the landlords 
‘ squeezed their rents out of the very 
blood and vitals, and clothes and 
dwellings, of their tenants, who lived 
worse than English beggars ;’ the 
Ear! of Clare says that the ‘ peasantry 
were ground to powder by enormous 
rents;’ and in The Life of Lord 
Charlemont we find this pregnant 
sketch of the condition of the tenant- 
ry : — ‘ Exorbitant rents, low Wages, 
farms of enormous extent let by their 
rapacious and indolent proprietors to 
monopolizing land-jobbers, to be re- 
let by intermediate oppressors for 
five times their value among the 
wretched starvers upon potatoes and 
water.’ A hundred authorities might 
be cited in testimony of the same 
state of things, the origin and con- 
tinuance of which may with more 
justice, I think, be traced to the 
neglect of the legislature than to the 
short-sighted selfishness which took 
advantage of it. 

Such a system must work itself 
out at last, and the introduction of 
the Poor-law has brought it to a 
crisis; but, unfortunately, it is no 
longer possible for the landlords, as 
a body, to readjust the relations of 
society. In the course of time mul- 
titudes of estates have become so 
heavily laden down by mortgages, 
that the nominal owners are power- 
less, even if they had the best in- 
clination to come to reasonable terms 
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with their tenantry ; and others have 
been reduced to such straits by the 
pressure of distress, the failure of rents, 
and the expenses entailed upon them 
by a continuous struggle to recover 
their position, that they are themselves 
sinking into the common penury. 
To appeal to persons so circumstanced 
is useless; and there is nothing left 
but a strenuous and combined move- 
ment on the part of the solvent pro- 
prietary to adapt the scale of rents 
to the actual condition of the coun- 
try. As for the others, the transfer 
of their estates to new hands can 
alone produce a any beneficial result. 
How that is to be brought about 
remains to be seen. Some will fall 
to pieces in the inevitable progress of 
decay and dissolution, and some will 
be worked by the mortgagees upon 

slender pittance to the original 
owner, or be sold for the sake of the 
trifle of ready money that can be 
realized over and above encum- 
brances. But no sensible advantages 
ean be derived from any redistribu- 
tion or reorganization of Irish pro- 
perty, unless it be perfectly equitable 
to both parties, and general in its 
action. Partial or local ameliorations 
are of little avail. Experimental 
patches of that kind have been tried, 
but they have been usually swamped 
by surrounding miseries and dis- 
contents. 

Looking back upon the career of 
the landlords, and its sequel of con- 
fiscations and embarrassments, it 
must be evident that the policy they 
have pursued has been signally de- 
structive of their own interests. The 
moral of ail such aggressions on the 
rights of labour is exhibited in the 
ruin of the aggressors. I must still, 
however, contend that the source of 
the mischief lay in that defective 
legislation which left the labouring 
classes completely at the mercy of 
the landowners. The temptation 
was too much, Dennis, for Irish 
flesh and blood. ‘The irresponsible 
power thus vested in the hands of a 
hospitable, roystering, thoughtless, 
carousing proprietary, was the prolific 
spring of innumerable abuses, and 
ingenious contrivances for wringing 
from the land the means of feeding 
the prodigality of the hour. That 
was all they thought of or cared for. 
There was no check whatever upon 
them. ‘They did whatever they 
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liked, and they did it in their own 
fashion. Labour had no lien upon 
the soil, and the only refuge left to 
the demoralized and unprotected 
pauper was rapine and revenge. 
‘These,’ says Mr. Hardy, a com- 
petent witness, alluding to land- 
jobbing and exactions, ‘these were 
undoubtedly the first and original 
causes of the disturbances, 
to the slightest inspection. Now, if 
Queen Elizabeth had been good 
enough to have taken this demented 
island under her fosterage, and to 
have extended to us the same system 
of poor-laws she so wisely established 
in England, we should have been 
spared the horrors of ages of misrule 
and convulsion, the landlords would 
have become respectable and wealthy, 
and the lower classes would have 
learned the value of order and in- 
dustry by being allowed to partici- 
pate in their fruits. 

If such a law had existed in Ire- 
land, the wholesale clearances of 
estates, by which such enormous 
burdens were thrown upon the 
benevolence of the United Kingdom, 
would never have taken place. Nine 
years ago, in a debate upon Irish 
emigration, Sir Robert Peel used the 
following language upon this sub- 
ject:—‘ it is in vain,’ he observed, 
‘to attempt to palliate the conduct 
of those who turned seventy or 
eighty families upon the world under 
the pretext of clearing their estates 
It might be true, according to the 
principles of political economy, that 
it was desirable for landlords to have 
their lands to let in large farms; but 
it was not true that they were under 
no moral obligation to those parties 
whom they thus thrust upon the 
world. When such landlords turned 
out forty or fifty families at a time, 
was it meant to be contended that it 
was the duty of the State to provide 
the means of emigration for the fa- 
milies ejected, and that the landlords 
were to be relieved by the State 
from the moral obligation under 
which they were of contributing to 
the settlement elsewhere of those 
whom they had driven from their 
homes?’ Secing what little weight 
the moral obligation has had with 
landlords, and how unhesitatingly 
they availed themselves of the ab- 
sence of ali legal obligation to pro- 
vide for the destitution which they 
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launched in such great masses on the 
highways, does it not appear to you, 
my dear Dennis, that it would be 
the height of asinine folly to depend 
upon their sense of moral obligations 
any longer ? 

The people of England are almost 
as much interested in this movement 
for the provision and repression of 
Irish pauperism as we are ourselves. 
It hits them grievously the whole 

ear round: in the harvest time by 

inroads of shoals of labourers inter- 
fering with the rate of wages, and 
mares. Flam up work which is the 
legitimate inheritance of the native 
hands ; in other seasons, by a per- 

tual drag on the magistrate’s poor- 

x and the funds of the unions; 
and in the depth of the dreary 
winter, by annual contributions from 
the charity of the public at large. 
In fact it is an English question as 
well as an Irish question, and the 
sooner it is brought to a settlement 
the better for all parties. 

I know as well as you do, Dennis, 
that Ireland is the grand obstruction 
to business in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that heterogeneous diffi- 
culties have always impeded the 
settlement of Irish questions. But 
the difficulties have become wonder- 
fully narrowed of late. If we could 
only concentrate our attention on 
two points—the enforcement of the 
poor-laws and the reduction of rents 
—we should begin to see our way 

retty distinctly before us. There 
is no doubt that the enforcement of 
the poor-rates must produce a sort of 
spasmodic agony amongst the landed 
proprietors, which will terminate in 
an irregular fall of rents. But how 
much more prudent and sagacious it 
would be to anticipate this forlorn 
necessity, and by being a little in 
advance of the crash to diminish if 
we cannot avert its terrors! It 
would be true wisdom on the part of 
the landlords to co-operate with the 
administrators of the poor-laws, by 
reducing their rents simultaneously 
with the rating of the townlands, so 
as to throw open to the poorer classes, 
as far as practicable, the means of 
maintaining themselves. The effect 
of such a provident course of con- 
duct would be to keep down the 
immediate pressure of the rate, and 
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to provide, at least to some extent, 
against its overwhelming augment- 
ation hereafter. 

But while the grass is growing the 
steed is starving—that is to say, 
while the landlords are deliberating, 
the peasantry are preparing for the 
winter campaign of pillage, riot, and 
burning. We hear of midnight 
bands shewing themselves like phan- 
toms on the skirts of towns, maraud- 
ing through woods and pastures, and 
frightening old ladies and small pro- 
prietors out of their wits. These are 
comfortable tidings for a solitary 
gentleman in a lonely, rambling old 
house, looking out over the bay of 
Galway, at least a good Irish mile 
from any other human habitation. 
I shall be perfectly content, however, 
to take my chance, if I can see a 
prospect of relief originating in 2 
vigorous coalition of landowners, 
sustained by a resolution on the part 
of the Government to make them 
support the poor. There are hun- 
dreds of people like myself, Dennis, 
ready to keep their posts and shout 
for Queen Victoria, and work in the 
trenches upon the first intimation of 
a comprehensive scheme for remo- 
delling the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and giving to the labouring 
—— a tangible interest in the 
soil. Don’t you think it would be a 
thousand pities to disappoint our 
enthusiasm, and abandon us once 
more to the tender mercies of 
starving multitudes, worked up into 
madness by trading journalists and 
patriotic spouters ? 

The heavens be your bed, Dennis! 
May you float in clouds of amber, 
and dream of happy valleys and 
rivers of gold, far away from the 
wars of famine, and the imbrogliv 
of troubles that are casting their ad- 
vancing shadows over your native 
land. Lucky for you that you 
haven't got a skreed of land in the 
world, that ‘when your hat’s on 
your house is thatched, and that 
you may live at your ease, by your 
ways and your means, without the 
fear of being called upon to pay 
taxes, or to sit on a coroner's in- 
quest. That you may long continue 
so is the sincere prayer of your de- 
voted friend till death, 

T. F. 
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THE AVATAR OF ATTORNEYISM. 


1 R. CARLYLE, in einai and 
dtl tracing the cause of the French 
Revolution, having been forcibly 
struck with the extraordinary in- 
fluence therein exhibited by the law- 
yers, took note of the phenomenon, 
and has called it the Avatar of At- 
torneyism. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have penetrated the mystery 
of it. As the avatar of attorneyism, 
unlike the avatars of Vishnu, is not 
temporary but chronic, is not ‘ from 
time to time,’ but ‘at all times, it 
may, perhaps, be worth while to at- 
tempt some explanation as well as 
description of so important and in- 
teresting a phenomenon. 

Whether deservedly or not may, 
perhaps, appear more in the sequel ; 
but lawyers, particularly attorneys, 
have somehow contrived to get them- 
selves a very bad name. 
people, from the highest to the 
lowest, from Commodore Trunnion 
to Tom Pipes, seem to consider them- 
selves entitled to have a fling at the 
poor attorneys ; to look upon attor- 
ney morality and respectability as 
inferior to their own. ‘They are 
thankful that, whatever faults or 
vices they may have themselves, 
yet they are not so bad as those 
sharking, pettifogging rogues, the 
attorneys.’ Meanwhile the attorneys 
themselves appear* to feel with Car- 
dinal Mazarin, ‘ Let them talk, s 
they pay.’ Exercising much sub- 
stantial power over mankind, they 


are content to forego the phantom of 


a naine. 

It is commonly supposed that this 
lawyer power is entirely the result 
of petty chicane and trickery, aided 
by bad, or at least by enormously 
bulky and needlessly obscure and 
complicated laws. ‘There is a good 
deal of truth in the supposition, and 
also a good deal of error. If laws 
were to be made as concise, and, at 
the same time (though the union of 
those qualities is not easy), as clear 
and simple as the mind of man could 
make them, there would still be a 
class of men —the men whom the 
Romans called agentes in rebus, pos- 
sessing the sort of character 


All sorts of 


Populares 
Vincentem strepitus et natum rebus agen- 
dis, 

who would manage the affairs of 
those who, in all countries and i 
all ages, want the industry and ca- 
pacity to manage for themselves. 
The principle upon which this pro- 
cess throws power into the hands of 
the managers, is as old as human 
nature itself; and it was enunciated 
more than two thousand years ago 
in the imperishable language of th 
great Athenian orator, — eu 3 
Urdext Tos Fagove: Te Tay ausrodvrw 
But when, besides the qualities of 
labour, assiduity, vigilance on the 
one side, and idleness, inattention, and 

negligence on the other, there is su- 
peradded on the already preponder- 
ating side of the scale a knowledge 
of the laws, and, what is still more 
important, of the legal forms of pro- 
cedure, it is evident that the amount 
of power, both direct and indirect, 
thus thrown into the hands of the 
men of law in every community that 
has advanced beyond the lowest stage 
of barbarism, must be very consider- 
able. So convinced of this were the 
ancient Roman nobility —the wisest 
oligarchy that has ever appeared upon 
earth—that while they were in their 
palmy state they would allow none to 
be lawyers except themselves. Their 
law was a mystery which, down to a 
certain time, a plebeian could never 
penetrate. Thus among the Romans 
the same man was jurisconsult and 
general. Not to dwell on many 
minor instances enumerated by Hei- 
neccius and Gravina,} Plutarch ex- 
pressly mentions that the all-accom- 
plished Julius Cesar owed to his 
exertions as a lawyer much of that 
popularity which led to his command 
in Gaul, and thence to the empire of 
the world. But we must nowchange 
the scene, and request the reader to 
accompany us into a place somewhat 
distant as well as different from the 
Roman forum. 

When a stranger enters the Cour 
of Chancery, the first object thas 
attracts his attention is the ‘single- 
seated” Lord High Chancellor. He 
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« We e ought, perke ups, to pat this in the past tense, for there are symptoms at 
present, as will appear as we proceed, that they are becoming ambitious of possessing 


the shadow as well as the substance. 


t See Heineccii Historia Juris Romani and Gravine Origines. 
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then casts his eye on the symbols of 
that functionary’s high office lying 
on the table between the Chan- 
cellor’s seat and the bar—the huge 
mace and the gold - embroidered 
bag containing the great seal. Next 
the members of the bar, in their 
wigs and gowns, naturally engage 
his attention. It is not till his 
eye has run over in detail these 
prominent objects that he observes, 
occupying a long, low bench, imme- 
diately under the Chancellor's seat, a 
row of individuals without any pro- 
fessional costume, without profes- 
sional wigs, in clothes of various cut 
and colour. These individuals are 
the solicitors or attorneys (or in some 
cases their managing clerks) employed 
in the various causes which are then 
occupying, or are shortly expected 
to occupy, the attention of the court. 
These gentlemen are, in fact, the 
primum mobile of the whole affair,— 
of the whole of that huge, costly, and 
imposing piece of machinery. It is 
they who first find out or make the 
casus belli, the embryo of a suit; 
who watch over its tender infancy 
with more than a mother’s care ; who 
sedulously nurse and feed it to ma- 
turity, and when it is ripe introduce 
it to the notice of the various grades 
of wigged personages whom you be- 
hold here. Lord Brougham once 
said that all the British Constitution, 
with its grand paraphernalia of King, 
Lords, and Commons, ultimately re- 
solved itself into twelve good men in 
a box. Perhaps with more truth 
may it be said that all the huge and 
imposing machinery of this high and 
mighty court ultimately resolves itself 
into the comparatively obscure but 
most powerful body to which the 
‘humble individuals’ above indicated 
belong. 

‘How can that be?’ asks the 
stranger. ‘Surely such a thing is im- 
possible.’ 

We will first mention an anecdote 
told by Roger North in his life of 
his brother, the Lord-Keeper Guil- 
ford, which may serve as an introduc- 
tion to our answer. 

A city attorney was petitioned 
against for some abuse ; and affidavit 
was made that when he was told of 
my Lord Chancellor (Jeffries), the 
attorney, probably one of his boon 
companions in his earlier days, had 
said of his former friend and pro- 
tégé,-- 


. 
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‘My Lord Chancellor! I made 
him !’ 

When the affidavit was read, Jef- 
fries made an observation every 
way characteristic of him,-— 

‘Well, said the worthy keeper 
of the tender and scrupulous con- 
science of the last Stuart who reigned 
in Britain, ‘then I will lay my maker 
by the heels;’ and with that the at- 
torney went to gaol. 

‘Ah, but,’ auswers our friend, 
‘that is a long time ago; and, thank 
God, we live now in very different 
times from those of Judge Jeffries 
and James IT.’ 

Granted, we reply ; and far, indeed, 
be it from us to compare our present 
most gracious Queen to James IL, 
or our present Lord High Chancellor 
(than whom a more able and upright 
judge, noteven excepting Lord Hard- 
wicke himself, never sat on that 
judgment-seat) to Jeffries (albeit 
Jefiries was a better equity judge 
than is commonly supposed) ; and, 
moreover, we mean this article to be 
of the present and practical, not of 
the past and antiquarian. Never- 
theless, the anecdote we have told 
may fitly introduce what we are 
about to say. For it shadows forth, 
though darkly, the attorney power 
of former days, and, of a truth, that 
power is not diminished ; but, on the 
contrary, has increased, is increasing, 
and let the public say whether it 
ought to be diminished. 

As indicated by the above anecdote 
respecting Jeffries, it may be sup- 
posed that the attorneys would always 
have had some power or influence in 
making chancellors and judges, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, in 
placing barristers in such a position 
as to secure their nomination to those 
offices; but there is one important 
difference between the past and the 
present, and as it essentially concerns 
the security of the public, we con- 
sider it deserving of especial notice 
and consideration. 

In former times, for reasons into 
which it is foreign to our present 
object to enter, the proportion of at- 
torneys whose sons went to the bar 
was not so great as at present. 
Several most splendid examples of 
well-earned success and honours by 
men who were the sons of attorneys, 
with Lords Hardwicke and Somers 
at the head of the list, might, indeed, 
be named. Still we say, the propor- 
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tion was by no means so great as it 
is now. 

‘And why,’ you ask, ‘should not 
an attorney educate his son for the 
bar as well as any other man ?” 

Why shouldn't he, indeed? we 
answer; and yet there is a reason, 
which is generally considered to be 
this. Itis unnecessary to inform the 
most inexperienced that attorneys 
very frequently have most favour- 
able opportunities of consulting their 
own interest at the expense, and even 
to the very serious injury, of their 
clients or others; and likewise that— 
we will not say very frequently, nor 
even frequently, but not very unfre- 
quently—the strength of their integ- 
rity is not, proof against the tempta- 
tion placed before them. Nowinsuch 
cases, and they are of daily occurrence, 
it is for the interest of the public that 
the integrity, the honour, and ho- 
nesty of the counsel, should be a check 
upon the proceedings of the attorney. 
But it does not need many words to 
shew that, since the Roman virtue of 
the elder Brutus cannot be looked 
for as an every-day production even 
under a system of universal free 
trade and peace arbitration, the check 
in question will lose very much of 
its force and efficacy when it is to be 
exerted to act upon a father, father- 
in-law, uncle, or brother. We will 
illustrate our meaning by an example 
of a case, which we hope will bring 
it home to the most day* understand- 
ing. 

Towards the latter end of the last 
century a gentleman possessed of 
considerable estates made his will, by 
which, after directing that a com- 
petent part of his unsettled real 
estate should be sold for payment of 
certain charges, he devised all the 
residue and remainder of his unsettled 
real estate which should remain after 
payment of such charges to his wife 
for her life, and after her decease to 
acharity. By the marriage articles 
his wife had already a life interest 
in his settled real estates, that is, in 
the estates comprised in the articles. 
He died soon after making his will, 
and his widow took possession of 
all his personal property, and also 
entered into possession and receipt 
of the rents of all his real estates. 
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Sometime afterwards, becoming em- 
barrassed, and having occasion for a 
sum of ready money, she had the 
fortune to meet with a good Sama- 
ritan willing to relieve her from her 
embarrassments, in the shape of an 
attorney and solicitor, who, like the 
well-known Mr. Fogg, of the cele- 
brated firm of Dodson and Fogg, 
appears to have been a ‘capital man 
of business.’ With this gentleman 
she entered into an agreement for 
the assignment to him of all the 
interest she might have in the lands 
above mentioned, upon his paying 
her a certain sum of ready money, 
equal to about three years’ purchase 
of the estates, and allowing her an 
annuity during her life of a sum 
equal to about half the annual 
rental. She accordingly, in 1801, 
granted to the said attorney all 
the lands and estates of her de- 
ceased husband, to hold the same 
during all such term and for such 
estate and interest as she was entitled 
to; that is, be it observed, for the 
duration of her life. In 1811 the 
widow, that is the tenant for life of 
these estates, died, and consequently 
the interest of the good Samaritan 
our friend the attorney, in her 
husband's estates died at the same 
time, and went over to the heir-at- 
law of the last lawful and rightful 
owner; that is to say, the heir-at- 
law of the husband of the lady who 
had just died. 

It must be mentioned, however, 
that there were certain grounds on 
which the attorney might claim to 
hold possession of the estates for a 
short time longer. At the death of 
the last rightful owner there were 
certain charges or encumbrances upon 
the estates, in the shape of judgment 
debts, mortgage debts, legacies, &c., 
amounting in all to a sum equal to 
about five years’ rental of the estates. 
The widow had paid off those, though 
as she was not bound to do so, 
she paid them off out of the personal 
estate which was bequeathed to 
her exonerated and discharged from 
all debts and demands whatever, 
and this gave her a charge or lien 
upon the estate to that amount. 
This lien she assigned to the attorney 
with her other interests in the 


* In some of the olden law-books, persons not lawyers are designated as ‘ lay 


gents,’ 
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estates. Now, on the ground of this 
lien, the attorney might claim to 
hold on the estates for about five 
years longer: that is, till about the 
year 1816 or, 1817, when, as a man 
of average honesty, he might be ex- 
pected to take immediate steps for 
placing them in the hands of the 
rightful owner, the heir-at-law. So 
far from doing this, however, our 
worthy gentleman kept possession 
of the estates till the year 1821, 
when he made his will, and devised 
thereby these estates to his sons in 
fee. 

We have said that the testator 
above-mentioned left his unsettled 
real estate after his wife’s death 
to a charity. It appears that it 
was not till the year 1820 that the 
trustees and managers of this charity 
became acquainted with the death of 
the widow tenant for life. They 
then applied to the attorney to be 
put in possession of the estates (for 
by one of those extraordinary dis- 
tortions, too often put by lawyers 
upon the meaning of words, some 
decisions of the courts had given a 
colour for the proposition that the 
words ‘wnsettled real estate’ gave 
them all the testator’s estates, settled 
as well as unscttled, though in this 
case it was perfectly clear that the 
testator did not mean to give them 
more than the estate not included in 
his marriage articles, which had 
come to him subsequently by the 
death of an uncle, and was situated 
in a different county from his other 
estates—the estates comprised in the 
marriage articles, though situated in 
more than one county, having been 
settled estates in the family for a 
long series of years), and to account 
for the rents from the death of the 
tenant for life. Upon this a cor- 
respondence took place between the 
attorney and the agent of the society, 
some part of which is now before us. 
In a letter, dated January 12, 1821, 
the attorney says :— 

Since my return home I have not 
been able to attend to any business, and 
to look through the papers, &c., of 
Mrs. will take from three to four 
days, as, on my removal from , all 
my title-deeds and papers were put ina 
very large chest, never since sorted or 
examined, in which Mrs. ’s are con- 
tained. I told you I should take up my 
account the ensuing term, which, please 
God [a religious man you see, though, 
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as appears from the next letter, he writes 
business letters on Sunday morning— 
we will answer for it, however, he goes 
to church twice at the least], I will, and 
copies of all deeds under which I claimed 
to be entitled. I must be in town early 
in February, as I have some meetings in 

’s business to attend to, besides 
your business, and immediately after my 
arrival you shall have a statement of my 
claims. I do not see why the society 
should be so pressing. It is not my 
wish to delay an hour, nor my interest, 
as it will appear. I have large demands 
over anything I have in possession; and 
I before mentioned to you it was my 
wish to meet them in the most amicable 
manner. I can serve them much in 
many instances, and require nothing I 
shall not appear fully justified in demand- 
ing. As soon as I go to town I will call 
on you, 


It having been afterwards agreed 
between the charity and the attorney 
that his claim should be submitted 
to arbitration, the following letter 
was written by him to the charity’s 
agent :— 


Sunday Morning, 13th May, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read the draft of the submis- 
sion and bond you sent me, and have 
made some few alterations of no conse- 
quence ; but as I conceive it makes it 
more correct, J send you my draft, toge- 
ther with your own, as also a draft of 
the bond to attend the submission such 
as you sent me. I have not laid either 
before counsel, but merely read and 
altered them on my own judgment. 
After you approve, return those drafts to 
be settled by my son, and I will not 
give much delay after, as I am anxious 
to have all matters settled before I shall 
leave town. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
KEKKK KE 

It will be seen from the above 
letter that our friend had a son at 
the bar, by whom his drafts were 
settled. 

Notwithstanding this correspond- 
ence, however, it appears that our 
friend was only exercising his diplo- 
matic talents for the purpose of 
‘amusing’ (as the diplomatic phrase 
is) the agent of the charity; for 
only about six months after he made 
his will and gave the estates to his 
sons in fee. 

Meanwhile, the heirs-at-law were 


at a great distance and ignorant of 


the whole matter, till some years 
after this an application was made 
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to them, by the agent of the charity, 
for such information respecting their 
pedigrees as would enable him to 
make them parties to a bill which he 
was about to file in the Court of 
Chancery, on behalf of the charity 
against the representatives of the 
attorney, now deceased. The bill 
was filed some fifteen years after the 
date of the correspondence above 
mentioned. In his answer, the de- 
fendant, the son referred to in the 
letter quoted above, who settled the 
father's drafts, now a very prosper- 
ous gentleman, insisted that by the 
length of time which had elapsed 
since his father got into possession 
of the lands, the plaintiffs were de- 
barred from prosecuting any claim 
at law or in equity of the said lands, 
and that his father claimed an abso- 
lute estate in fee in the lands, and 
denied that he ever professed to hold 
the said lands to satisfy and dis- 
charge the debts and legacies of the 
testator. 

This, it will be observed, is a 
point-blank denial of the words of 
the worthy old gentleman’s letter. 
But, as chancery practitioners some- 
times jocularly remark, there is a 
great deal of poetry in a Bill in 
Chancery. We need not at present 
pursue this case farther. We shall 
only remark, that it seems an excess 
of wanton cruelty to subject poor 
human nature to such temptations 
as those to which this attorney was 
subjected, by having the aid of the 
professional knowledge and practised 
skill of a barrister son to help him 
to commit what cannot be otherwise 
correctly designated than an act of 
large and absolute, though sneaking, 
robbery. 

We said at the beginning of this 
article that the attorneys appear to 
be of the mind of Cardinal Mazarin, 
‘Let them talk, so they pay;’ and 
happy in the exercise of so much 
substantial power, and the enjoyment 
of so much wealth and so many 
substantial pleasures, to be content 
to forego the phantom of a name. 
It appears, however, that we were 
somewhat premature in that obser- 
vation. The committee of manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Law Association have made 
2 Report to the Second Annual 
General Meeting, held April 18, 
1849, in which they discourse elo- 
guently, and with, as Hobbes would 
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have said, that ‘copiousness of lan- 
guage’ in which, in proportion as 
men abound, ‘so they become more 
wise or more mad than ordinary, 
touching the many and great griev- 
ances and hardships under which 
they, above all the sons of Adam, 
especially labour. Listen to the 
blast of their trumpet, by which 
they call upon their poor oppressed 
brethren to rouse themselves for the 
coming conflict, which is to lead to 
the English avatar of attorneyism. 


At no former period has the necessity 
for union been so manifest. The whole 
course of recent legislation—the steps 
which have been successfully taken by 
the Bar to gain an exclusive monopoly 
of the inns of court, giving them a power, 
in many points, uncontrolled even by 
the legislature of the country; the tone 
and mode of operation of the whole of 
society, pointing everywhere to the ever- 
increasing action of companies and asso- 
ciations for obtaining any valuable end ; 
all proclaim that henceforth those who 
have 2 common interest must follow the 
example thus set, and make common 
cause with each other, or submit to see 
themselves neglected or oppressed. In 
the case of solicitors, their peculiar 
functions necessarily bring them into 
immediate contact with the most active 
powers of the kingdom—the legislature 
and the bar. It is not neglect, which 
might be comparatively a blessing, it is 
oppression they have to fear, and against 
this it is incumbent upon them to unite 
in self-defence. Heavily taxed beyond 
the other classes of their fellow-subjects— 
prevented by act of parliament from 
placing their own estimate upon their 
time and labour—excluded continually 
more and more strictly from posts of 
honourable distinction in their own pro- 
fession—with an almost impassable bar- 
rier between themselves and the higher 
branch of the law — always peculiarly 
liable to be misjudged by the public, 
who are unable to exercise an enlightened 
judgment on the value of the advice and 
aid for which they are compelled to pay, 
or how far its price depends upon the will 
of the solicitor, and how far upon the 
system, which he is only the means of 
administering—attorneys and solicitors 
will never occupy that position, or enjoy 
that estimation, to which they are enti- 
tled, until they cordially unite in order 
to vindicate and maintain it.’ 


The Report thus specifies some of 
their grievances in regard to their 
relation to the other branch of the 
profession, in commenting on the 
new Bankruptcy Bill :— 

The eighth article provides that a ser- 
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jeant-at-law, or a barrister of seven 
years’ standing, shall alone be eligible to 
be appointed a commissioner of the court. 
Against the monopoly of appointments, 
which is being rapidly consummated by 
the members of the bar, the committee 
think it important to take every oppor- 
tunity of protesting. The exclusion of 
attorneys from eligibility as commis- 
sioners in bankruptcy is a modern inno- 
vation, arising solely from the fact that 
the bar has gradually succeeded in getting 
a control over the appointing authorities. 
It is not warranted by experieuce, which 
shews, on the contrary, that the duties 
of the office have always been as well 
fulfilled by attorneys as by barristers ; 
and this is what would be expected from 
a consideration of the nature of those 
duties, which arise principally from mer- 
cantile matters and questions of account, 
with which solicitors in large practice 
have daily to deal, and concerning which 
it frequently happens that barristers of 
much more than seven years’ standing 
are profoundly ignorant. Much of the 
dissatisfaction which is at present felt by 
the public with the Bankruptcy Court 
arises from the fact, that some of the 
learned commissioners are not, as they 
cannot be expected from their want of 
experience to be, sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of the ordinary trans- 
actions of a commercial community. The 
committee contend, that having regard 
to the apprenticeship and examination to 
which solicitors are subjected, if seven 
years’ standing at the bar is to confer 
eligibility, a similar amount of actual 
practice as a solicitor ought aiso to do so. 
The committee believe that the experience 
of the local courts would shew that judges 
appointed from the ranks of the attorneys 
are, in generai, at any rate as capable of 
discharging their duties with benefit and 
satisfaction to the public, as well as to 
the profession, as those who have been 
raised from the junior bar. 


And again, in speaking of the 
County Courts :— 

The committee cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass without repeating, in 
the name of their professional brethren, 
their protest against those provisions of 
the County Courts Act by which attorneys 
and solicitors are excluded from eligibility 
for the appointments of judges, by which 
their right of advocacy is rendered de- 
pendent upon the will of the judge, and 
by which their fees are so restricted as 
continually to render the conducting of a 
case in those courts a positive loss to the 
practitioner. They think that every 
means should be adopted that seems 
likely to remedy these grievances, which 
they feel are obnoxious to every sound 
principle of public or professional policy. 

We are not writing here to ad- 
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vocate the vices of any system, to 
defend the faults or the crimes of any 
man or any body of men. In all 
cases we say, ‘Prove and punish. 
Unfortunately, in the case of some 
powerful bodies, as in that of some 
powerful individuals, it is necessary 
to add the words, 7f you can. But 
in the meantime, and first in answer 
to the remarks respecting the extra- 
ordinary qualifications of attorneys 
for the management of bankruptcy 
matters, we beg leave to quote the 
following passage from the beginning 
of the sixth volume of Vesey'’s Re- 
ports :— 


The Lord Chancellor (Lord Eldon) 
took the first opportunity of expressing 
strong indignation at the frands com- 
mitted under cover of the bankrupt laws, 
and his determination to repress such 
practices. Upon this subject his lordship 
observed, with warmth, that the abuse of 
the bankrupt law is a disgrace to the 
country, and it would be better at once 
to repeal all the statutes than to suffer 
them to be applied to such purposes. 
There is no mercy to the estate. No- 
thing is less thought of than the object 
of the commission. As they are fre- 
quently conducted in the country, they 
are little more than stock-in-trade for 
the commissioners, the assignees, and 
the solicitor. Instead of solicitors at- 
tending to their duty as ministers of the 
court—for they are so—commissions of 
bankruptcy are treated as matter of traffic ; 
A taking out the commission, B and C 
to be his commissioners. They are con- 
sidered as stock-in-trade; and calcula- 
tions are made how many commissions 
can be brought into the partnership. 
Unless the court holds a strong hand 
over bankruptcy, particularly as adminis- 
tered in the country, it is itself accessory 
to as great a nuisance as any known in 
the land, and known to pass under the 
forms of its law. The punishment of the 
solicitor by striking him off the roll is 
rendered merely nominal by the common 
practice of others lending their names. 
It is too hastily taken for granted that 
the solicitor is entitled to his bill. In 
one court of Westminster Hall it was 
held, that if a solicitor undertakes to 
bring an action, or to do any business, 
and part of the undertaking is that he 
shall faithfully and honestly bring that 
business to a conclusion, if he fails in 
that he cannot bring an action for any- 
thing. 

His lordship added, that he was deter- 
mined to make the officers of this court 
responsible to the justice of the country 
for their dealings in this court ; and de- 
clared, with reference to the practice of 
lending a name to a person forbid by the 
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court to take out a commission, that he 
would not hesitate to strike a solicitor 
off the roll who dares to lend his name to 
a person under such an interdict, and 
for that reason alone: but he would go 
further; and whenever a case of this 
nature should be brought forward, would 
direct the Attorney-general to prosecute 
for a conspiracy ; for no worse conspiracy 
can be than that, the object of which is 
to make what the legislature intended as 
a lenient process against the bankrupt a 
mode of defrauding the creditors and the 
bankrupt. 

The paper of petitions in bankruptcy 
afforded too much foundation for these 
remarks. 

In Michaelmas term the Lord Chan- 
cellor took notice that the order requiring 
two barristers in every country commis- 
sion had been evaded by putting in the 
names of two barristers residing in town, 
who cannot attend; and directed, that 
when the name of any barrister residing 
in town shall be put into a country com- 
mission, it shall be attended with a certi- 
ficate to the Great Seal that he proposes 
to act in that commission. 


In regard to the power and all the 
consequences thereof exercised by this 
body, it may, we think, be said that 
their direct power is very great; 
their indirect, probably, still greater. 

Of their direct power we have a 
striking example in the history of 
the late railway speculation. Of 
how many of those schemes for lines 
of railway which never came to any- 
thing, and which never could have 
come to anything in the way of ad- 
vantage, either to the sharcholders or 
the public, they were the originators 
is well known. While, however, these 
shameful bubbles became sources of 
ruin to some, of loss to many, to the 
lawyers and the engincers they ope- 
rated as a mine of wealth. With 
regard to the proportion in which the 
spoil is distributed between the two 
branches of the legal profession, we 
believe the attorneys have no cause 
to complain of the amount of their 
share. 

We have heard it said, by men of 
great practical experience in the mat- 
ter, that for every guinea that a bar- 
rister gets out of a cause the attorney 
gets four or five.* Indeed any one 
who has had the happiness of perusing 
that interesting document, a solicitor 
or attorney's bill of costs, must, we 
think, be satisfied that the propor- 
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tion stated above is rather under than 
over the mark. The following is 
an extract from the bill of costs for a 
plaintiff in an injunction cause, given 
in Eden on Injunctions, p. 384, from 
Turner's Chancery Practice, vol. i 
p- 354 :— 

Drawing bill and fair copy, 

fol. 60 
Fee to Mr. H. to settle and 

sign same, and clerk 246 
Attending him 6 8 

Again, from the bill of costs for 
the defendant in the same cause :— 
Drawing answer and fair copy, 

fol. 54 wcccccccses 
Fair copy for counsel 
Fee to Mr. B. to settle and 

sign same, and clerk 

These extracts cannot, of course, 
be expected to shew the proportion 
indicated above, which arises from 
the attorney making many charges 
in which the counsel has no share 
whatever. But they shew the pro- 
portion in which the attorney shares 
the remuneration in a_ particular 
item where ali the work specified is 
done by the counsel. ‘They are 
merely made for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the junior branches of the 
profession has no reason to complain, 
that if the senior branch engross the 
honours it also engrosses the emo- 
luments of the profession. We sup- 
pose it may be not unnecessary to 
add for the information of the un- 
initiated, that though the party who 
pays the bill finds it no fiction, the 
drawing the bill and the answer by 
the attorney is a mere fiction, both 
being drawn as well as settled by 
the counsel. 

We have alluded to the numerous 
railway schemes which were origin- 
ated by attorneys, and by which they 
profited largely, though others largely 
lost. Even those that never got the 
length of a parliamentary committee 
have in some cases proved most pro- 
fitable to their attorney parents, who 
were paid enormously for getting 
them up, and enormously again for 
letting them down. 

A case once came under our per- 
sonal observation which will exem- 
plify the way in which these schemes 
are got up. An attorney, who had 
a great desire to get rapidly rich, 
obtained an introduction to an indi- 


* It would probably be more correct tos say nine in ten. 
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vidual who had, he believed, the 
power of bringing parties possessed 
of considerable capital into the field. 
As the attorney had his office in the 
City, and kept up an appearance of 
doing a good deal of business, he 
found means to create a persuasion 
in the other party — albeit a cun- 
ning man enough—that he also pos- 
sessed the power of imparting a large 
amount of force to the undertaking. 
He talked largely and confidently of 
his City friends and connexion, of 
their great resources, and of the rea- 
diness with which they would em- 
bark in the proposed enterprize. We 

had good reason to know, however, 
that they were not even men of 
straw,—that, like Sir John Falstaff’s 
men in buckram, they existed only 
in his description, we do not say his 
imagination, for he never even for a 
moment imagined that they existed ; 
he was too much a matter-of-fact 
man for that. It was an edifying 
spectacle to see these two politicians 
discoursing together respecting their 
great plans and resources, each watch- 
ing the countenance, rather than 
regarding the words, of the other; 
for they were both somewhat of the 
opinion of De Retz, that words were 
given to man to conceal his thoughts. 
The project did not come to maturity, 
because each of the two projectors 
was too sagacious to be the dupe of 
the other, and consequently on this 
occasion their intended victims, those 
who were to pay down their money, 
escaped. But on other occasions both 
these men in their respective paths 
found ample means of pursuing their 
instincts of fraud and pillage at the 
expense of her Majesty's subjects. 

Of how many is their career the 
history, who, after a course of whole- 
sale plunder, to the ruin of thou- 
sands—to the serious damage of the 
whole community, end their days, 
not in a penal colony or in front of 
the Old Bailey, but in affluence and 
ease, surrounded by all the luxuries 
that wealth can purchase, and all 
the respect (and in this country, at 
present, it is a good deal) that wealth 
can command. 

Here is another instance of the 
power of this class. About twelve 
years ago an Act was passed (the 6 & 
7 Will. IV. ¢. 32) for the purpose of 
enabling the poorer classes to obtain 
dwellings on moreadvantageous terms 
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than formerly, by means of monthly 
subscriptions, which would in a certain 
time put them in possession of small 
houses of their own, instead of pay- 
ing that exorbitant rent which is 
partly a consequence of the trouble 
and difficulty attending the collection 
of the rents of small tenements. One 
effect of the operation of the statute 
was to give for the investments 
(which were intended to be of a 
limited amount,—-in fact, it was to 
bean encouragement to small savings) 
a high rate of interest. That large 
class of attorneys, who are always on 
the look-out to turn what they call 
an honest penny, and who prowl 
about London like so many sharks 
in a large, well-stocked fish-pond, 
soon began to devise means to obtain 
this high rate of interest for any loose 
money of their own or other people's 
they might chance to have in their 
hands. The result is, that you now find 
houses that let for 60/. a-year and 
upwards in the fashionable parts of 
London, built by benefit societies, 
which were established for a totally 
different purpose. Another result, 
we believe we may state to be, that 
these societies have almost all been 
acting illegally ; that is, contrary to 
the true construction of the meaning 
of the statute under which they exist. 
Upon the construction of the words 
of the Act it is, at the least, exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether a society is 
within the statute 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
c. 32, if it allow any one member to 
acquire a larger interest than 1501. 
in respect of his share or shares; 
and we believe that such a restric- 
tion has not been adopted in very 
many cases, principally because that 
class who have suceeeded to the oc- 
cupation of the money scriveners 
of former days apply their exer- 
tions to convert these building so- 
cieties into schemes by which they 
may turn aside into their own pockets 
the high rate of interest afforded by 
investment in these societies ;—the 
srivileges granted to which by the 
Lotdennes were, as is expressed in 
the preamble of the act, intended 
as an encouragement and aid to ‘ the 
industrious classes, for the purpose 
of raising by small periodical sub- 
scriptions a fund, to assist the mem- 
bers thereof in obtaining a small 
ee or leasehold property.’ 

e have said above, ‘any loose 
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money of other people’s that they 
may happen to have in their hands.’ 
We shall give an illustration of this, 
by way of ‘improving the subject.’ 
We once had occasion to place a sum 
of from 5002. to 10002. in the hands 


of an attorney, a particular friend of 


ours. The deposit was in the nature 
of a trust. Some months after we 
asked him to pay us a part of it, 
amounting to somewhat under 40/. 
He did so, but at the same time re- 
quested us to sign a promissory note 
to him for that amount; which we, 
knowing very little about business 
at the time, and, moreover, placing 
implicit confidence in him, did. The 
rest of the money remained in his 
hands for ten years, there being no 
means of obtaining it from him w vith- 
out a chancery suit, which would 
have swallowed up half of it at least ; 
and at last, at the end of that time, 
he absolutely refused to pay any in- 
terest for the money during those 
ten years, and besides charged ten 
per cent commission for what he 
called his trouble. But this is not 
all. Though it may seem incredi- 
ble, he charged us interest on the 
portion of our own money (37/.), 
which he had advanced, and for 
which he had made us give him the 
promissory note above mentioned. 
He had likewise, in the meantime, 
employed the promissory note, deal- 
ing with it as a negotiable instru- 
ment in his hands equivalent to 
money. The cool impudence with 
which he received our indignant re- 
monstrances proved him to be a ‘ ca- 
pital man of business,’ of the Dodson 
and Foge school. He knew the full 
value of the costliness and cumbrous- 
ness of the legal machinery by which 
alone redress was to be had against 
such hardened and impudent villany, 
and he availed himself of it to the 
utmost. We have reason to know 
that during those ten years he was 
turning the money to great account, 
it forming no unimportant portion 
of his trading capital, which he 
not only obtained without giving 
security, and without paying interest 
for the loan, but actually contrived 
to receive a compensation in the way 
of an immoderately large commis- 
sion, at the same time condescending 
toreceive or to bestow upon himself 
all those other substantial advantages 
which a floating capital commands. 
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Of the indirect power of this class 
of persons, and the consequences of 
it, we shall now say a few words. 

A briefless barrister appears to be 
viewed by all men as a fit and pro- 
per object ‘for scorn to point his 
slow, unmoving finger at. From 
Mr. Punch, down to the dull par- 
liamentary proser who imagines that 
it is an effective exposure and demo- 
lition of a job to say that it is in- 
tended as a means of providing for 
briefiess barristers, there is «. universal 
onslaught upon the hapless individu- 
als so characterized. ‘Their libellers 
seem to assume, that to be a briefless 
barrister implies stupidity and igno- 
rance of the densest and most invin- 
cible kind. Do they forget, or did 
they ever know, that Burleigh and 
Cromwell, that Py m and Hampden, 
that Moreau and Ireton, that Tur- 
got and Bentham, that Pitt and 
Canning, that Henry Fielding and 
Walter Scott, were briefless barris- 
ters? We suspect that a list might 
be made of ‘ brietless barristers’ that 
would form a far more glorious re- 
cord than the Lives of the Chancel- 
lors ; though this may contain at least 
one, perhaps more than one, great 
and immortal name in the roll. 

To such a degree is the Bar of 
England now overstocked, not only 
with men, but with men of sufficient 
ability for the work to be done, that 
(with the exception, perhaps, of 
those who have the power and the 
will to go beyond what is considered 
the legitimate line by men of average 
honour to advance the interest of 
their clients) only two classes of 
barristers have any chance of obtain- 
ing business; that is, of getting to 
any considerable extent out of the 
category of the ‘ Briefless.’ One of 
those classes consists of those who 
are the relations, connexions, or 
friends, of persons possessed of large 
property. In very many instances 
these persons direct their attorneys 
where to take their business: and, 
though no doubt such directions are 
often evaded, yet in a good many 
instances the attorney is obliged to 
give his briefs in particular causes, 
not to his own friends and connex- 
ions, but to the friends and connex- 
ions of his client. But the other 
and much larger class is composed 
of the relations and connexions of 
the attorneys themselves. ‘There are 
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instances of barristers who are at one 
and the same time the sons, sons-in- 
law, brothers, and cousins of flou- 
rishing attorneys. It will be seen at 
once that no man has a chance, or a 
shadow ofa chance, in contending 
against the weight of such over- 
whelming influence as this. It is as 
if some ill-advised individual had 
sought to compete for an eligible 
Government appointment during 
Earl Grey’s administration, while 
there was a Grey or a Grey con- 
nexion to give it to. And, besides the 
business which the father, father-in- 
law, brother, uncle, cousin, can give 
to the barrister, such a near relative 
will exert himself to ask for business 
from other attorneys for hin. When 
a late eminent counsel, who died 
very rich, was called to the bar, his 
unclt, an attorney, went round to the 
offices of all the attorneys he knew, 
informing them of his nephew’s call 
to the bar, and earnestly soliciting 
their patronage. We wonder what 
blockhead or flunky (for the animal 
must have partaken of both na- 
tures) invented the word ‘brief- 
less, to be used as a vituperative 
term. It is precisely as if the word 
‘ placeless’ were to be applied ; and 
as if ‘ placeless politician’ were to be 
used as a word of scorn or reproach. 
We do not by any means say, that a 
placeless politician is necessarily in 
any degree either a more able or a 
more honest man than a placed poli- 
tician,a placeman. Hemay, or he may 
not, according to the circumstances of 
the individual case. Whatever may 
have been the state of the case for- 
merly, now the same may be said 
of a briefiess barrister as of a 
placeless politician, only with this 
difference, that in regard to political 
practitioners there are two parties, 
the Ins and the Outs, and the Ins 
from time to time become Outs, and 
the Outs Ins: whereas, in the case of 
the legal practitioners, the attorneys 
are always the Ins. Consequently a 
briefless barrister who is totally 
without connexion, as it is delicately 
phrased, which means who has no 
attorney blood in him, who has not 
married an attorney's daughter, and 
who has no rich ahaa who bring 
grist to the attorney mill, cannot 
ope by any change of administra- 
tion to become a briefed barrister. 
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Taking all these elements of power 
into consideration, we think it may 
be said without much exaggera- 
tion, that England is at present 
in the full enjoyment of an Avatar 
of Attorneyism. Whether there is 
room for such an accession to that 
plenitude of enjoyment as might be 
expected to follow the complete at- 
tainment of all the objects of the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Law 
Association, we do not take upon 
ourselves at present to offer an opi- 
nion. But if we had time and space, 
we believe we have materials to shew 
that the union of the two branches 
of the profession which prevails in 
the United States, while it has placed 
within the reach of the junior branch, 
as it is called, the honours of the 
profession, has not tended to elevate 
its morality. We have had occasion 
to employ American ‘ Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law,’ and have found 
them as rapacious sharks as the 
worst that ply their vocation in 
the great human sea of the Old 
Country. 

It would be unjust to conclude 
without distinctly stating that there 
are exceptions (we hope, many ex- 
ceptions) to this exercise of attorney 
power for evil ; that there are among 
the members of the body many men 
who would do honour to any pro- 
fession, who diligently exercise for 
good rather than for evil the power 
which their professional position 
gives them—exercise it, indeed, often 
to counteract the villanies of their 
brethren. ‘There are many persons 
who have, indeed we believe there 
are very few persons who have not, 
at some time in their lives been 
aided by the good offices of those 
beneficent spirits. And their merit 
is the greater that their profes- 
sional temptations are greater than 
those of other men. Still they do 
not avail to give a tone and charac- 
ter to the whole body. The sons of 
Zeruiah are too strong for them. 
The evil phasis of the avatar is so 
prominent, so predominant we may 
say, that we hold it to.be as much a 
duty to expose its vices and deformi- 
ties, as it would be to counsel resist- 
ance against the encroachments and 
oppressions of any other powerful 
and tyrannical principle of evil. 
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HE rapidity of all political action 

in the present day is exemplified 
in the most remarkable manner by 
the crowd of works which have ap- 
peared since February 1848, all of 
which affect impartially to describe 
the scenes which took place in Paris 
during those eventful days. As 
hawkers cry the last dying speech 
and confession of some notorious 
criminal before he, has been fairly 
turned off, so these literary empirics 
vended their octavos of crude philo- 
sophy and partial observation in the 
sh¢ upe of the history of the last days 
of the monarchy, even before it could 
be counted among the dead. The 
railway speed of politicia is has been 
outstripped by the historians. Every 
phase through which French society 
has recently passed has been as much 
vanvassed and criticised as though 
half-a-century had elapsed since the 
late revolution, and men were dis- 
cussing the transactions of 1789 in- 
stead of 1848. Ready writers have 
been occupied in tracing causes and 
sketching the future ; yet even while 
the sheets were passing through the 
press fresh changes have occurred to 
prove the fallacy of all their deduc- 
tions, while morc recent events have 
falsified their predictions. A col- 
lection of these ephemeral produc- 
tions might at least serve to teach a 
map how difficult it is to read the 
future, and how many various con- 
flicting reasons may be assigned for 
political events by ignorance, pre- 
jJudice, and passion,— 
Their principle of action once explore, 
That instant ’tis their principle no more; 
Like following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect. 

The attempts ofall these writers to 
give us anything like a satisfactory 
explanation of much that seems un- 
accountable during this remarkable 
period have signally failed, and we 
cannot except even the work of 
M. de Lamartine from this sweeping 
condemnation. 

And yet M. de Lamartine was not 
a man to have failed from the ab- 
sence of any of those qualities which, 
combined with opportunities of ob- 
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servation, constitute an historian. 
Placed in a most prominent position, 
one of the chief actors on the scene, 
we should at first be disposed to re- 
ceive his descriptions as truth, and to 
accept his judgments as infallible; but 
as we peruse his work we are convinced 
of the difficulties which must ever 
beset the contemporary historian. 
if his descriptions are livelier from 
the freshness of their youth, so are 
his prejudices ; if he has been mixed 
up in the events which he portrays, so 
likewise have his vanities been inter- 
ested on one side or the other; if he 
has sketched from nature in convul- 
sion, the rapid changes and the con- 
flicting elements have disturbed that 
equanimity which is essential to all 
accuracy of delineation. ‘These pre- 
judices, vanities, and inaccuracies, are 
the main features in M. de Lamar- 
tine’s Histoire de la Révolution. It 
is, without any exception, the most 
unsatisfactory work we ever read. 
It is the history of M. de Lamartine, 
not what he is, nut even what he 
should be, but what he is not. We 
say not what he should be, for there 
are many qualities in his character 
insisted upon which are anything 
but heroic: it is not even a satis- 
factory sketch of a great Ideal, but 
it ascribes to himself nearly every 
feature of character essentially op- 
posed to those which he possesses. 
{t were quite waste of time to cite 
instances in proof of these assertions. 
Since the first appearance of the 
work it has received numberless con- 
tradictions from many chief actors in 
these memorable scenes, who were 
quoted in the text in a sense utterly 
at variance with their own statements. 
Indeed every page is so full of inac- 
curacies, misstatements, and in some 
cascs it would almost appear wilful 
misrepresentations, that it would re- 
quire volumes of commentary to do 
justice, we will not say to the work, 
but to the people who are dragged 
by it prominently forward, and 
gibbeted before the public. 

We do not propose to ‘discuss 
M. de Lamartine or his publication; 
our only object in drawing attention 
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to it is to furnish another illustration 
of that which has been so constantly 
remarked, that the recent Revolution 
has not produced one great man, one 
master-spirit, equal to the require- 
ments of the times. M. de Lamartine 
was at first looked upon as a man ade- 
quate to these necessities, but a few 
weeks’ trial served to prove his inca- 
pacity: he has formed no exception 
to the universal rule of mediocrity 
which has characterised all the pub- 
lic men who took a part in the Re- 
volution, and which is the primary 
cause of the contempt into which the 
term‘ Republican’ has fallen. M. de 
Lamartine has been notorious, but not 
eminent. He dressed for the occasion 
admirably. If Paris had been one 
great Porte St. Martin, he would have 
achieved a plein succes. So long as 
his position was melodramatic, there 
could be no one fitter to play the 
part; but the moment he had to 
cast off the toga, and to legislate as 
a practical statesman, he fell. For 
awhile the Parisian populace crowded 
round the Hotel de Ville, just as they 
were wont to do to the galleries and 
Soyers of Republicanism in the Boule- 
vard du Temple. For the moment 
he truly represented the require- 
ments of the people. They desired 
a man who could express in glorious 
language their love of disorder, to 
dignify revolt, to flatter their pas- 
sions, and inflame their excitement : 
who fitter to discharge these obliga- 
tions than the author of Z’ Histoire 
des Girondins? M. de Lamartine 
possessed precisely that quality of 
pliability which rendered him essen- 
tially the man ofsuch an emergency. 
Throughout life he had adapted him- 
self to every political change, just as 
lofty, but weakly trees, bend to every 
breeze, but rarely break. No matter 
what the political combination, he 
could find an heroic side to it,— 
something to venerate and admire; 
Republicanism on the rampart, or 
Royalty on the war-horse, both were 
welcome to him. Was the descend- 
ant of St. Louis on the throne ?—he 
removed his sandals as he approached 
the anointed of the Lord: he felt 
and loved all the poetry and romance 
which attaches to the ofispring of a 
long line of kings. Was a Republic 
to be organized ?—all his classical 
associations were aroused: then to 
him the vox populi became the vox 
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Dei; it seemed a great thing for a 
mighty nation to rouse itself from 
its lethargy, and burst into a new 
life. Liberté, égalité, fraternité, was 
a formula fraught with as much in- 
terest as the Dei gratia of the ancient 
régime. And, most remarkable of 
all, he could even find food for praise 
in that bastard sovereignty of Louis 
Philippe, which possessed all the 
evils of both forms of government, 
with the advantages of neither,— 
combining the likeness of a kingly 
crown with an extravagant civil list, 
and a democratic settlement without 
its economical advantages. Well 
may M. de Lamartine exclaim with 
Pope, that ‘a saint in crape is twice 
a saint in lawn,’—once a man has 
attained power he assumes that he 
merits its possession; he rarely ad- 
mits that a man may, as in his own 
case, owe his success to a combination 
of fortuitous circumstances. So in 
his Histoire des Girondins, to which 
Europe is indebted for that 
Blest revolution which creates 
Divided hearts and bankrupt states, 


each orator is in turn the hero of 
the story. Danton, with his sermo 
promptus et Iso torrentior, is a demi- 
god. St. Just, Couthon—ay, even 
Carriére ; let a man but possess the 
stage-trick of utterance and the tri- 
bune’s strut, and M. de Lamartine is 
satisfied. ‘Thus, on looking back at the 
past, and remembering the promi- 
nent part which he played in France, 
we cannot avoid the conviction that 
he, too, will adequately fill a glorious 
page in history ; populus me sibilat, 
at mihi plaudo,—*‘ the nation ceases 
to care for me, but the masses are 
proverbially fickle. Future genera- 
tions shall render me justice. This 
is the staple of his work. 

But although an egregious vanity 
is the prominent feature in M. de 
Lamartine’s character, it would be 
doing him injustice not at the same 
time to admit that he possesses many 
of those finer qualities of the mind 
which only lead to error when they 
are carried to an excess. With the 
love of the heroic is combined a sym- 
pathy with all that is noble,—a keen 
sense of the beautiful. Thus it is 
that he can discover merit in all 
shades of political opinion, and that 
the conclusion of one chapter is fre- 
quently in contradiction to the com- 
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mencement of the next. But if this 
over-refined, this exclusively toler- 
ant and subtile frame of mind, ren- 
ders him a weak historian, still more 
fatal is it to him as the vates of 
the future. M. de Lamartine, in 
his Conseilleur du Peuple, knows not 
with whom to sympathize, or into 
whose lap to throw the die. He 
admires the Republic, such even as it 
is; but he still looks with reverence 
on the descendant of the direct line 
of kings, and the leaven of Louis- 
Philippism is not entirely eradicated. 
He is apparently prepared to take 
service with any party, and to do 
homage either at the Elysée, Ems, 
or Claremont, or at the Hotel de 
Ville. In a man who pretends to 
the government of so great a coun- 
try, this inconsistency, or indifference, 
or subtilty of mind, is a fatal error. 
The divine precept, that ‘ he that is 
not with me is against me,’ is one 
that no Government can ever lose 
sight of,—least of all when the pri- 
mary elements of all civil govern- 
ment areat stake. A person in M. de 
Lamartine’s position has no business 
to halt between two opinions, still 
less is he justified in flirting with 
half-a-dozen. We, who owe no 
sensible obligations to any party,— 
who have looked, not indeed without 
awe and interest, but without any 
partial bias, on those events which 
recently made France bankrupt, 
and spread a Republican epidemic 
throughout Europe,—we may be per- 
mitted to indulge in impartiality, and 
to sympathize with as many parties 
as we choose. We are not faltering 
in any allegiance when we express a 
deep interest in the future desti- 
nies of the three candidates for 
supreme power at the Elysée, Ems, 
and Claremont. ‘These are spots 
fraught with the interests of thou- 
sands. How many plans are traced 
and mapped out in each, all of which 
may in turn be averted ; how many 
hopes, nurtured in confidence and 
matured by the sympathies of friends, 
must be dissipated ; how much that 
is noble, generous, and brave, must 
suffer the utmost severity of disap- 
pointment ; how many claims—none 
wholly impracticable, none wholly 
destitute of sufficient grounds of pre- 
tence—must be crushed under toot, 
before France can be pronounced 
settled down into regular govern- 
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ment, possessing and inspiring con- 
fidence. It is painful to consider 
these things. 

With the histories of the elder 
branches of these houses, lately re- 
presented at the three spots just 
named, we have no business ; neither 
shall we touch upon the causes of 
the revolutions which overthrew 
them in succession. The fall of Napo- 
leon, the abandonment of Charles X., 
the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
have all been discussed, until public 
opinion has become confused: too 
much information has served com- 
pletely to mystify the reader. But 
whatever the faults of those who 
have preceded them, the descend- 
ants, or representatives of these three 
great names, cannot be regarded 
without interest. ‘They, at least, are 
not to blame for the faults or the 
follies of their ancestors, whose sins 
of omission or commission cannot be 
placed to their account. No charge, 
except that of their birth, can be 
brought against the Duc de Bordeaux 
or the Count of Paris; and if quite 
so much cannot be said for Prince 
Louis, we musi concede that the 
errors which he committed in his 
early youth have been more than 
redeemed by the discretion, the 
consummate prudence, and the calm, 
sound sense, which he has mani- 
fested since his accession to power. 

How entirely the wishes of men 
are fathers to their thoughts may be 
observed in the circumstance, that 
thereis not one of these parties whose 
partizans are not sanguine as to the 
ultimate triumph of their idol. Speak 
to the Bonapartists: they will tell 
you that the nation will very soon 
rise en masse to pray that the Pre- 
sident’s power may be consolidated, 
if not through the unwieldy medium 
of empire, at least by conferring 
upon him the presidency for life, or 
for such a term of years as in these 
days of railway-speed-political-move- 
ment amounts to prescription. He 
himself, in his semi-royal progresses, 
has repeatedly and distinctly denied 
all intention of lending himself to 
any coup d’état, and we are disposed 
to attach all faith to his declarations ; 
but, according to the political ethics 
of the day, there are ways and means 
of overcoming even this difficulty. 
These might not be a coup d’état, but 
a coup de la nation,—a simultaneous 
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inspiration, which it would not be in 
the power of the Government to 
check or to direct into any other 
channel. 

Had we turned a short time since 
from the Elysée to Ems, we should 
have found a similar confidence in 
the fortunes of their exiled sovereign 
expressed by those who thronged the 
pleasant banks ofthe Lahn. Strange 
to say, the Royalists of 1849 cling to 
the neighbourhood of Coblentz as 
they do to their old traditions. By 
rail and steam the gay little watering- 
place of Ems is oniy some twenty- 
four hours distant from Paris, and yet 
what a longum intervallum of politics 
separates them! ‘There recently 
might have been found the repre- 
sentatives of the most ancient and 
illustrious houses.in France, hast- 
ening from all parts of Europe to 
do right, fit, and bounden homage to 
the Duc de Bordeaux,—the De la 
Rochejaguelins, the De Beauforts, 
the De Rosens, the De la Riviéres, 
the De Lévis, the De Villarets,— 
names which have never been found 
amongst the time-servers of good 
fortune, but seem to cling more 
earnestly to their political faith in 
adversity than in prosperity. 

It is no love of intrigue which has 
brought these men together; it is no 
ambitious speculation, no vain and 
ostentatious object ; they do not emi- 
grate, because, in the Duc de Bor- 
deaux’s breast, far beyond the love 
of self, is the love of France. And he 
knows well that the desertion of a 
post is not the way to protect a 
treasure; but if it were necessary, 
if the word were given, and, at a 
signal, they were called upon to leave 
all that makes life dear to most men, 
— kindred, home, and station, the 
noblesse of 1849 would not be in- 
ferior in chivalry to that of 1789; 
and is it not in these days a great 
thing to see men true to their faith ? 
Granted even for a moment that the 
faith be a false one, and its object 
but an idol, what man is there, be he 
Imperialist Republicain de la Veille, 
or even Republicain Rouge, who can 
avoid admiring a body of men who 
have been faithful toa great name in 
great adversity ; who, when all be- 
liefs and opinions have been shaken 
and uprooted, have clung steadfastly 
to their own; who have not trimmed 
to every breeze or bowed to every 
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shrine; who have not followed the 
multitude to do homage to power, or 
fawned before every new emblem 
of authority, whom persecution has 
only rendered more steadfast and 
sorrow more merciful? Yes, mis- 
fortune is welcome when it brings 
forth such qualities as the French 
Royalists have shewn. Defeat is not 
to be regretted when it is borne so 
gallantly. 

But it was not the representatives 
of ducal houses only, the heirs of 
chivalry, the possessors of pompous 
titles, who have wandered amid the 
wooded hills of Nassau. There might 
have been found some of the hum- 
blest classes, who scraped their pit- 
tances together to furnish funds for 
the pilgrimage; old and faithful 
servants, who from earliest infancy 
had followed and cherished the 
strange vicissitudes through which 
that royal house has passed, were 
not wanting. Some there were who 
had been so long emigrants, that 
they lost all ties of family connexion 
with the old country. Still as they 
recalled the early history, the 
princely splendour, the magnificent 
chivalry of the sovereigns who so re- 
cently ruled France, they felt all their 
hereditary nobilities aroused within 
them, and came from far distances 
to follow, with anxious gaze, the 
beautiful countenance of the last 
of the Bourbons. The lowly arti- 
zans, too, who could not desert their 
daily toil, subscribed from their 
economies to purchase some slight 
memorial of an affection, almost of 
a religion, which has survived the 
shock of every party, and spurned all 
the temptations to which it has been 
exposed. Of these presents many were 
curious from historical associations, 
and many valuable from the refine- 
ment of kindly feeling which they 
evinced. Among the former was the 
watch possessed by Louis XIV. during 
the flight to Varennes; and the latter 
comprised a pot of earth taken from 
the ‘Tuileries, bearing a small plant 
from its magnificent orangery. Such 
was the scene which the retirement 
of Ems presented some weeks since. 
There was no visible indication of 
the travail of a great cause, no visible 
difference in the beautiful valley, 
save that the solitude of the patient 
traveller in search of health was 
sometimes more frequently invaded 
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by the presence of those who, he 
might perceive at the first glance, 
were numbered among the bravest 
and most generous of this world’s 
nobility. But let us not be misap- 
prehended. All this love and attach- 
ment was manifested not to the splen- 
dour which isin general the associate 
of royal rank, or to the hospitality 
which it is its graceful privilege 
to dispense; for nothing could be 
simpler than the Duc de Bordeaux 
at Ems, nothing less pretending than 
his appearance, or less extravagant 
than his pretension. There may, 
indeed, have been something of 
pride in his look, but it was pride 
worthy of the race from which he 
springs; it was a pride that could 
never wound a single feeling; and 
so gently was it tempered, by winning 
and flattering condescension, that 
none, not even his political enemies 
(personal ones he cannot have), 
could ever leave his presence but 
with feeling of admiration akin to 
affection. 

So he appeared as the centre of 
that circle which nightly crowded 
the salons of the Quatre Tours ; and 
then if any one of whom that circle 
was composed had been asked what 
he thought would be the result of ex- 
isting convulsions in France, he would 
have replied, that the only infallible 
result is, that ultimately the descend- 
ant of St. Louis must be restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. He 
would have insisted, and not without 
a great semblance of consistency and 
truth, upon the absolute necessity of 
a country’s possessing not merely 
a government, but a government 
founded upon a defined and distinct 
principle, and that this principle can 
only be obtained through hereditary 
descent. He-would have ascribed all 
the calamities which have befallen 
France during the last sixty years— 
all the evils of tyranny, misgovern- 
ment, and abuse which have op- 
pressed and rendered her a terror 
to civilized Europe; to the fact of 
her having, in 1789, forfeited her 
allegiance and broken her faith; and 
then such a man would have appealed 
to all those noble and heroic feel- 
ings which are enlisted in favour of 
the divine right of kings, the ex- 
cellence of which has been proved 
in practice, even although they are 
sometimes rendered extravagant by 
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theorists. He would have spoken of 
the necessity upon earth of the peo- 
ple having always before them some 
visible emblem of authority; he 
would have made use of that trite 
saying, that a bad king with a good 
title is preferable to a good king 
with a bad title; that half the evils 
which persecute humanity arise from 
a want of reverence and obedience to 
some higher power ; that to honour 
the king was the divine precept, 
second only to the fear of God; that 
the noblest inspirations of our nature 
teach us to respect the sovereign ; and 
that there is some deep truth con- 
veyed in Bacon’s phrase, that the 
king is God’s vice-gerent on earth. 
Look now to the third party to 
which we have alluded, whose policy, 
history, and character are represented 
by the ex-king now residing at 
Claremont. To do this party jus- 
tice, it is only fair to admit that it 
represents eighteen years of com- 
parative order and tranquillity, of 
improving commerce, of European 
peace, of confidence and hope; ina 
word, eighteen years of material 
prosperity. But, alas! it has no 
principle to depend on. To borrow 
M. Dupin’s phrase, Louis Philippe 
was king not parceqgue Bourbon, mais 
quoique Bourbon. But the history of 
great nations is, or at least ought 
to be, the history of great men, and 
Louis Philippe was rather great in 
his fortune than in himself; he fan- 
cied himself not only bonus miles, but 
also sucius fortune: his overweening 
self-confidence was his ruin. So 
convinced was he that he was a 
favourite of Fate, that the instant 
the aspect of his affairs became over- 
clouded he lost all confidence in 
himself, and with his confidence 
fell all his power of action. But 
go to Claremont now, and ask the 
ex-king what gives him that calmness 
for which he is so remarkable,—to 
what he owes that contented dis- 
position which is so rarely the asso- 
ciate of royalty in adversity? He 
will tell you that, now the shock is 
passed, he possesses firmly-grounded 
convictions that the destinies of his 
house are not yet wholly obscured ; 
that the Orleans race represented in 
the person of the young Comte de 
Paris will again govern France ; that 
the nation still looks to his family 
as the source of its future prosperity, 
RR 
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of reviving commerce, and material 
happiness. 

‘Thus there are three races, three 
parties, three dynasties, each repre- 
sented by a young generation ; each 
equally confident in its future, and 
equally suffering for the errors of 
the past. The Elysée, Ems, and 
Claremont, each possesses a sovereign, 
each its altar, with its hierophants 
and votaries ; and there stands France, 
the prize to which they all think 
they possess some claims, that poor 
country, too soon to be torn in pieces 
by fresh convulsions, which, before 
its government be fixed, may have 
to sacrifice every thing that is worth 
governing. 

It rests with the nation to make its 
choice ; and if in making that choice 
it should be mainly influenced by 
considerations of order and stability, 
it will find itself puzzled to decide 
which party represents the surest 
guarantees of these things. One man 
will tell us that Louis Napoleon can 
alone secure stability, he will speak 
of the gratitude which is due to a 
great name, and the representative 
of Imperial qualities; another will 
assert that a Louis Philippe govern- 
ment affords the surest pledges for 
these blessings; a third will speak as 
we have just spoken,—of legitimacy, 
of the divinity which hedges a king, 
and of the confidence which a nation 
derives from a legitimate succession. 
But if we look no further back than to 
the Revolution from /’an premier de 
Végalité, we shall find, according to 
French chronology, that the pre- 
seriptive rights of each party are 
about equal. The Empire of Na- 
poleon lasted fifteen years, the Re- 
storation was fifteen years, the Usur- 
pation of Louis Philippe endured 
eighteen years. Strange vicissitudes 
of life, when, in the short space of 
forty-eight years, the duration of 
middle age, we have seen three 
powerful dynasties created and over- 
thrown ; and the heirs of three great 
thrones,—the Duc de Reichstadt, the 
Duc d’Angouléme, the Duc d'Or- 
léans, carried away by the inscruta- 
ble decrees of Providence. They 
were all born to empire but never at- 
tained it. Their births were heralded 
by royal salutes; each of them be- 
lieved in a great future, and was at 
one period or another the hope of a 
great nation. So it is that the ar- 
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gument of prescription applies equally 
to all partics ; and now what can be 
the prospects of national happiness, 
arising out of a consideration of the 
personal characters of the three 
princes to whom we have devoted 
these pages ? 

We who admit ourselves to be 
fashioned in a love of legitimate 
descent, naturally turn in the first 
instance to the Duc de Bordeaux, of 
whom we are anxious to give an 
unbiassed opinion, with judgment 
free from the influence of feeling, en- 
deavouring to describe him precisely 
as he is, with those slight deficiencies 
of which his opponents have made so 
great and frequently so unfair a use, 
while we insist on the qualities which 
render him worthy of the high po- 
sition which Providence has assigned 
to him. 

To commence with his personal 
appearance. He is somewhat above 
the middle height ; his head is small— 
beautifully so ; and, without affecting 
any great amount of phrenological 
knowledge, we may pronounce it to 
be admirably shaped. His features 
are delicate, but still retain all the 
strong characteristics of the Bourbon 
race; a very aquiline nose, a clear 
eye of deep bleu de roi, and a peculiar 
earnestness of gaze; a classically 
modelled chin, and small, well- 
shaped mouth. He has recently 
adopted the fashion of a tuft on the 
chin and a very short beard, which, 
united to the whiskers, conceal the 
natural fulness of the countenance. 
It is a face altogether remarkable 
for its aristocratic contour, its peculiar 
sweetness, its strong intellectual ex- 
pression ; this is the opinion ofall the 
fairer sex, who may be heard ex- 
claiming as he passes by, Mon 
Dien, qwil est beau! His figure, it 
must be admitted, is not good. 
Something of the charm has vanished 
when he leaves his carriage to walk. 
Owing to an accident which he met 
with some years since, he has been 
prevented taking much exercise, and 
has become decidedly corpulent— 
some people pretend, not too much so, 
but to us it seems a very great defect ; 
and added to a slight limp, which is 
the consequence of his fall, it gives him 
rather an awkward appearance when 
he first enters a room. Meanwhile, 
this tendency to size has not injured 
his general constitution; no one en- 
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and light-hearted. The reports which 
have been so studiously circulated 
maeetns his health are manifestly 
false. The only medical treatment 
which he ever requires is with re- 
ference to this lameness, for which 
all advice has hitherto been ineffec- 
tual; but whatever may be the first 
impression, the moment he converses 
no one can fail to be won by the 
softness and excellence of his voice 
and the peculiar charm of his manner. 
The expression of his countenance, 
always interesting, is then lit up by 
enthusiasm; he has the look of a 
man born to great fortunes and 
sprung from a great race. 

As for the princess, she is de- 
cidedly far from being a great beauty, 
she is not one of those who seize 
the heart by storm, but as decidedly 
she is extremely prepossessing. And 
independent of all interest which 
attaches to her name and fortunes, 
she could not fail to be remarked in 
any room. She is tall, rather thin, 
but has a very elegant figure ; long 
black hair, and eyes full of light 
and expression. Didier has given 
a very accurate description of 
her :— 

C'est une nature distinguée, on la dit 
bonne instruite, d’une caractére facile, et 
l'en voit qu’elle tient a plaire quoique 
princesse de vieille souche, elle m’a paru 
timide, mais, son embarras n’ était pas 
sans griice. 

Fiére et reconnaissante de son alliance 
avec le descendant de Louis XIV. elle a 
de son mari l’opinion la plus haute, et 
son amour pour lui, tient m’a-t-on dit de 
adoration, elle le croit irresistible, et 
plus impatiente que lui, mais impatiente 
peur lui plus encore que pour elle méme, 
elle est fermement convaincre qu’il n’au- 
rais que se montrer pour subjuguer tout 
le monde comme il ]’a subjuguée. C’est 
toute sa politique, c’est a dire, que se 
politique est dans son coeur. 

This is a very good account ofa 
princess who wil some day be called 
upon to enact a great part in the 
face of Europe. Let it be remem- 
bered that it is the description of a 
reyal personage, drawn by an ultra- 
Republican—by one of those men 
who look to the people as the only 
legitimate source and representatives 
of power. All that falls from the 
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she expresses affords fresh evidence, 
where no new evidence was want- 
ing, of her devotion to France, and 
of the deep sense which she en- 
tertains of the importance of those 
obligations which her position entails 
upon her. Her manner is courtly 
without being chilling, kind without 
affectation: altogether, there are few 
beauties of the season who would 
not willingly part with some of their 
charms to possess the secret of that 
art which makes all men interest 
themselves in her whom they have 
once seen, and love her whom they 
have once known. 

And now to turn to the President. 
The pale reflective look of Prince 
Louis is well known to all those 
who have frequented London within 
the last five or six years. The seven 
years which he passed in prison did 
much toward the formation of his 


character. That 
No giant frame sets forth his common 
height, 


is quite true; but it is equally true, 

That they who pause to look again, 

See more than marks the crowd of vul- 
gar men. 


His countenance expresses a great 
deal of character and decision, and, 
but for a certain vacuity of expres- 
sion, might be termed highly in- 
tellectual by his partizans. He is 
neither easily excited nor easily de- 
pressed; he has passed the age 
when men’s passions are most easily 
roused, and attained that when 
practical ambition and the material 
advantages of life are most prized, 
but when, among men of reflection, 
ambition turns toward the result of 
great actions, rather than toward the 
mere objects of personal aggrandize- 
ment. i his conduct he is remark- 
ably simple, unaffected, and unelated ; 
courteous, and at all times desirous 
of pleasing; accessible, frank, and 
open-hearted : his character is one 
which, however opposed they may be 
in politics, all men must admire for 
its single-heartedness. He has read 
much, steadily, and to good purpose ; 
has a retentive memory, and does 
justice to the information that he 
possesses ; he is as much superior to 
the general opinion entertained of 
him prior to his attainment to power, 
as he is inferior to that vast mind to 
which some of his flatterers have the 
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audacity to compare him—Napoleon 
the Great. 

The Prince Louis at least 
one quality which is invaluable in 
these days, when it is most rare (for 
the material life which is the charac- 
teristic of the times is not the best cal- 
culated to develope it) courage,—not 
merely physical courage, the power of 
endurance and of performing deeds of 
daring, which is the result ofa bedily 
accident,—but that strong mental 
courage more rarely found, and, more 
rarely still, found associated with 
physical courage. He has also that 
quality precious in all men, most rare 
and precious in a prince—the faculty 
of Silence; it is a quality which in 
general proves a man to have great 
confidence in himself, for whereas 
they who mistrust their own opinions 
and the fixedness of their own re- 
solutions, are invariably speaking 
of what great things they will do: 
the man who really feels himself 
capable of high resolves and noble 
purposes rarely alludes to them. It 
is quite undeniable that the Prince 
President possesses more enterprizing 
qualities than the Duke of Bordeaux ; 
he is capable of taking a far more 
active part in the public service if 
circumstances should compel him to 
do so; he possesses a greater know- 
ledge of the world, both of books 
and men; a readier faculty of adapt- 
ation into whatever society he may 
be thrown. In fact, he is a man who 
exemplifies the wisdom of Shak- 
speare, when he tells us that the uses 
of adversity are sweet: in solitude 
he learnt to correct those faults of 
character which in early life led him 
into so much folly and error, and 
which were the origin of all those 
mistrusts by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

Thirdly, there is the Count of 
Paris, who now represents the Or- 
leans family, but who isa mere child ; 
what his personal qualities may be, 
depend on the developement of many 
future years: so that it is difficult to 
appreciate them, and when we wish to 
estimate the value of his dynasty we 
must turn to Louis Philippe ; that is, 
we must peruse the history of Europe 
for the last eighteen years. And there 
is no period of history in which the 
individual character of one man has 
had greater weight in influencing 
the events which have been passing 
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around us. It was owing to the per- 
sonal influence of Louis Philippe that 
peace so long prevailed in Europe ; it 
was owing to his want of energy that 
all Europe has been recently plunged 
into anarchy and confusion. In all 
the domestic relations of life we 
believe him to be excellent ; that he 
is, in common phraseology, a good 
husband, father, and friend ; a man of 
eminent conventional morality, who 
carefully eschewed the errors of his 
forefathers—the traditional excesses 
of the house of Orleans. As a pri- 
vate individual, and in the ordinary 
business of life, Louis Philippe would 
have been estimated very highly by 
that cold, material school, who look 
to none but practical results, and 
who esteem him highest who can 
amass the largest fortune in what- 
ever profession he may embrace. No 
one could doubt the good fortune of 
a man who had for eighteen years 
been able to drive back revolution. 
He made alliances with great nations; 
he was welcome at their courts; the 
fairest of each land rose to do him 
honour. When he started on his 
career of usurpation, the question 
was, whether he could remain one 
year onthe throne. He was viewed 
with mistrust by all Europe: eighteen 
years passed, and no one doubted 
that the future was secured to him. 
He fully realized M. de Lamartine’s 
picture taken at the time of his 
fall :— 

Maitre des partis dans l’intérieur ; in- 
offensif ou obséquieux envers |’ étranger; 
& qui il sacrifiait tout pour en obtenir la 
tolérance de sa dynastie, heureux dans sa 
famille, entouré de fils, qui auraient éte 
des citoyens éminens s’ils n’eussent pas 
été des princes ; se voyant renaitre a la 
troisiéme génération dans ses petit-fils 
qu’il apprivoisait lui- méme avec com- 
plaisance au tréne, ayant pour cour une 
famille de princesses, pieuses, belles in- 
struites, vénerGes ou admirées, |’ avenir 
lui apparaissait assurée 4 son race par son 
étoile, et Vhistoire comme conquise 4 
son nom par le succés. Il léguait ls 
monarchie restaurée et rajeunie a la 
France, la paix au monde, trois trones 
Européens a sa dynastie, sa verte vieil- 
lesse, dont il avait économisé les forces 
par la chasteté de son Age mir, était le 
triomphe anticipe de la sagesse sur les 
difficultés de la vie et sur sa mobilité du 
destin ; ses ennemis se déclaraient vain- 
cus, les partis ajournaient leurs espé- 
rances au jour de sa mort; la reflexion 
s’abimait caus la contemplation d'une 
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telle sagesse et d’une si constante for- 
tune. 


Here then are the representatives 
of the three parties placed before us 
—France has to decide between 
them. We have already said, but it 
cannot be too frequently repeated, 
that the Duke of Bordeaux best 
realizes the qualities which are essen- 
tial for the requirements of the 
country. No man has been more 
misrepresented, and it is quite right 
that justice should be done him now. 
He has been spoken of, written of, 
as an absolutist ; as full of projects 
for the restoration of ecclesiastical as 
well as temporal despotism ; as anx- 
ious to tyrannize over the consciences 
as well as the bodies of men. The 
truth is, that there is no man in 
Europe more truly constitutional 
than he, none more free from re- 
ligious bigotry; in fact, if he pos- 
sess an error, he is too liberal in 
his notions. We are happy again 
to call upon the unbiassed testimony 
of M. Charles Didier, who says :— 


Il n’est pas douteux que son aieul 
Charles X. et que Louis XVIII. lui- 
méme ne fussent énormément scandal- 
isés de ses doctrines et qu’il ne fut a 
leurs yeux un hérétique politique, un 
Lafayette royal. 


And then, continues the Repub- 
lican :— 

C’est un honnéte homme dans toute 
la force du mot ; car, dit il, si je rentre 
jamais en France, ce ne sera que pour y 
faire de la conciliation, et je crois que 
moi seul eu peux faire. 

Je crois pouvoir prendre sur moi pour 
affirmer que les paroles du prince étaient 
sincéres ; le ton pénétré dont il les pro- 
nonca, l’ouverture de sa physionomie 
pendant qu’il parlait, ne laissaient aucun 
doute a cet égard, et emportaient la con- 
viction, tout en lui décele une grande 
droiture de coeur et d’esprit, un vif sen- 
timent du devoir et de la justice uni & 
Vamour du bien ; il me parut, comme M. 
de Lévis, au courant de nos affaires, 
quoique extrémement resérvé sur les 
hommes, soit discrétion, soit prudence, 
il ne formula de jugement sur aucun, et 
demeura quant aux choses courantes sur 
le terrain des généralités, tellement qu’a 
cel égard, aucune de ses paroles, aucune 
méme de ses opinions ne m’est restée 
dans la mémoire; la profession de foi 
par laquelle il avait ouvert |’entretien est 
gravée au contraire mot & mot. II est 
vrai qu’elle était le noeud, et comme le 
pivot du discours, c’était pour moi le 
principal, le reste n’ était qu’accessoire. 
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This is pretty strong from a man 
who went to Frohsdorf with every 
prejudice excited against the exiled 
aa whose whole life has been 

evoted to the injury of the Royalist 
cause, and who boasted before he 
went to Frohsdorf, that nothing 
could ever estrange him from Re- 
ublican sentiments. If France could 
at this moment fairly polled, we 
cannot for a moment doubt but that 
the Duke of Bordeaux would have 
an immense majority. ‘The proof 
how greatly the nation sympathizes 
with him, is the reception given to 
two pamphlets within the last twelve- 
months: the one from which we have 
been extracting somewhat largely ; 
the other, Dieu le veut, by M. le 
Viconte d’Arlincourt; neither of 
them possessing any great degree of 
literary merit, but famous from the 
strong legitimate tendencies by which 
they are characterized. We do not 
venture to state how many thousand 
copies of both these works have been 
sold, but it is something quite im- 
mense, and the sale still continues 
with undiminished vigour: and M. 
Didier has done more towards im- 
mortalizing his name by this small 
brochure, than by the countless pub- 
lications by which he endeavoured 
to destroy the rights of those whom 
he is now the first to honour. 

But, unfortunately, the question 
will not be decided in a calm, grave, 
or impartial manner; it is a case in 
which the race really will be to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong: 
when a nation is in the pangs of in- 
decision, he who comes forward and 
proclaims himself great, will have 
an immense advantage. If the Duke 
of Bordeaux were prepared to ride 
into Paris at the head of the gentle- 
men of France, exclaiming in the 
glorious language of Macaulay,— 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair 

gentlemen of France, 
Charge for your golden lilies, and on 

them with the lance, 
his success would be almost certain. 
Or, on the other hand, if the Prince 
President, at the first review suc- 
ceeding his installation, had acted 
with the ambition of his uncle, he 
might within twenty-four hours 
have been installed in the Tuileries, 
and proclaimed emperor throughout 
France. Equally is it true, that if 
Louis Philippe had evinced the least 
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, and shewn himself at the 
head of his troops every inch a king, 
the 24th of February would have 

off as a mere demonstration, 
—useful in its results, for it would 
have taught the king and his mi- 
nister the danger which they were 
incurring, and the people those stern 
lessons of ey which they are 
so apt to overlook. On all sides, 
therefore—on the part of the Duc 
de Bordeaux, on that of Louis Na- 
poleon, on that of Louis Philippe— 
there has been wanting that bold, 
ambitious conduct, which wins the 
admiration, although it may be in- 
jurious to the prosperity of a great 
nation. 

Are we to believe, then, that 
ambition is quite dead? That 
whereas all previous history testi- 
fies to the fact, that even for a 
few short hours of sovereignty men 
have been found willing to sacrifice 
their lives, and still more, to sacrifice 
their honour and their future con- 
sideration ; men now standing at the 
foot of the throne do not care to 
press forward to occupy it, and 
even restrain the impetuosity of 
those who would urge them to do so? 
Can we trust this appearance of self- 
denial? Are we prepared to credit 
all that we hear about men preferring 
the peaceful enjoyments of private 
life to the never-ceasing distractions 
which must invade a sovereign? 
We know that such is but rarely the 
state of the human mind ; that before 
ambition hurls men from the skies, 
it first induces them to soar. We 
believe that most men would ex- 
claim with Montrose,— 

If ’tis decreed that I must die, 

Falling is better than retiring ; 
And in the glory of aspiring 

Tis brave to tumble from the sky. 
There may, however, be peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the case of each of 
these princes which render this gene- 
ral rule inapplicable. 

The Duc de Bordeaux occupies at 
this moment a position which must 
be in some respects far more agree- 
able to him than if he were to- 
morrow proclaimed king : he is divino 
jure king of France; he is the de- 
scendant ofa hundred kings, to quote 
the eloquent language of M. de 
Chateaubriand :— 

Quelque soit le conseil de Dieu (he 
says), il restera au candidat de ma tendre 
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et pieuse fidélité une majesté des ‘ges 
que les hommes ne peuvent ravir ; mille 
ans nones & sa jeune téte le pareront 
toujours d’une pompe au-dessus de 
celle de tous les monarques. Si dans la 
condition privée il porte bien le diadéme 
de jours, de souvenirs, et de gloire, si sa 
main souléve sans effort ce sceptre da 
temps qui lui ont légué ses aieux, quel 
empire pouvra-t-il regretter; dans Ia 
transformation sociale qui s’opére, le 
Duc de Bordeaux ne serait peut-étre rien 
sur le tréne—hors du tréne le trenti¢me 
descendant de Hugues Caput ; |’ hériticre 
de Philippe Auguste, de Saint Louis, de 
Charles V., de Louis XII., de Frangois!., 
de Henri IV., de Louis XIV., et de 
Louis XVI; est le roi des siécles, le 
passé couronné vivant au milieu de 
de l'avenir. 


To such a prince what matters the 
mere de facto sovereignty? can it 
in any degree add to the interest 
which attaches to his person? Exile 
though he be, are there not thou- 
sands of those to whom he is even 
a unknown who believe in 
nis rights as in a great and living 
faith ? Add to this, he has now bat 
slender responsibilities, and those of 
the most graceful kind —to listen 
with courteous attention to those who 
press around him from all sides; to 
give expression to his generous feel- 
ings, in reply to the prayers and 
kind wishes which are daily conveyed 
to him. He is the incarnation of 
a great idea, the sigma of a great 
belief. He has not the anguish— 
which is the daily, nay hourly, sacri- 
fice of royalty —of denying those who 
are dear to him, for there can be no 
refusal where there is nothing in his 
atl to grant—there can be no 
ack of grace where there is no pre- 
rogative. He is in the enjoyment of 
an ample income, not sufficiently 
large, it is true, to meet his charitable 
wishes, but sufficient to enable him, 
while he dispenses a graceful hospi- 
tality, to provide adequately for many 
of those who have sacrificed all to 
follow their master. He is married 
to a princess to whom he is devotedly 
attached, and who possesses all those 
qualities which render home dear- 
What has he, then, to gain by 
change ?—from a comparative seclu- 
sion, to a vast palace ; from a peaceful 
home toa tottering throne. Surely im 
him to seek for this exchange would 
be egregious folly. Neither can it 
be said in his case that ambition is a 
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jon which overleaps all reason, 
for the Duc de Bordeaux's education 
has been too painfully calculated to 
give him habits of self-command ; 
with such lessons of the vanity of 
all human wishes as he must find 
in the records of his own house, 
he is not likely to reject its sad ex- 
perience. Our firm belief is, that as 
far as the Duc de Bordeaux's indi- 
vidual wishes go, he would desire 
never to exchange his present state ; 
we do not doubt, at the same time, 
that if the voice of the nation were 
to call for him, he would be found 
as willing as he is ready to fulfil his 
great obligations, and manfully re- 
sign all that comfort and repose 
which has now become habitual to 
him. 

Perhaps a greater degree of uncer- 
tainty attaches to the views of the 
President in the minds of those who 
are not personally acquainted with 
him. Men are predisposed to enter- 
tain the belief that at some time or 
another he meditates a coup d'état. 
The prince has, however, on several 
recent public occasions, as we have 
already stated, emphatically denied 
the existence of any such intentions 
on the part ofthe Government; but, 
notwithstanding all these denials, a 
vague, uncomfortable feeling, like 
the voices of a dream, exists, and 
people cannot entirely lay aside 
their apprehensions that the ambi- 
tion of the President is only con- 
cealed for a time. The history of 
the French Empire occupies so large 
a space in their own minds, its glories 
are so intimately blended with their 
own imaginations, so many vague 
and indefinite hopes are attached to 
the name of Napoleon, that the 
masses cannot believe that the ne- 

hew of such an uncle can fail to be 
imbued with the same ambitious no- 
tions. But in truth, whatever the 
views of others may be for him, 
Louis Napoleon does not sympathize 
with these feelings ; the object of his 
ambition was fulfilled when he found 
himself elected by a majority of five 
million voices to the presidency of 
the French Republic. He felt that 
a debt of gratitude was owing by 
France to the memory of Napoleon, 
that there was yet a sequel to the 
chapter of St. Helena; his election 
to the presidency proved that the 
French nation are not ungrateful to 
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that wondrous man, whose glory is 
the possession, not of France only, 
but of Europe, from the dignity 
which it added to human nature. 
Louis Napoleon will fulfil his mission 
honourably—he will not be driven 
from his post by menaces or dangers, 
he will not degrade the high office 
which has been entrusted to him; 
but beyond this activity of reso- 
lution we believe him not to possess 
any grasping or ambitious aims. 
There remains Louis Philippe ; 
but it would be strange indeed if the 
old man, standing on the very brink 
of futurity, should plot to return to 
the France which had rejected him. 
It is not possible that selfishness 
could so blind a man to his real 
interests, or that the love of power 
could induce him to sacrifice that 
remnant of his reputation which 
could alone make power valuable. 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 
Louis Philippe’s ambition from the 
first was not so much to wina crown 
as to go down to posterity as the 
——_ statesman in Europe. 
Nothing flattered him more than the 
title which Lamartine so extrava- 
gantly gave him, of the Napoleon of 
Peace. One fatal day and the spell 
was spoken; one morning found 
him shorn of his strength, and, like 
Samson, all he could do was to drag 
down the nation in his fall. If to- 
morrow he were to return to the 
Tuileries, even were his youth to be 
renewed, he could not re-create the 
opinion formerly entertained of his 
statecraft. The painful fact stares 
him in the face that his time has 
swept by-—his glory is overshadowed, 
his party are broken - spirited ; if 
tens of thousands of troops could not 
keep him on the throne, with all the 
prestige of his power and genius, 
what can he possibly hope to accom- 
plish now? ‘To do Louis Philippe 
justice, we believe as we hope that 
he is far happier in his retirement 
than seated on a throne which he 
knew he only kept by a daily viola- 
tion of every sacred tie and obliga- 
tion. It is even improbable that he 
should for the present intrigue to 
obtain the crown for his grandson ; 
be knows how unpopular regencies 
have ever been in France, and most 
wisely he would prefer to see Louis 
Napoleon's term of power extended 
to ten years, at the termination of 
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which period the Comte de Paris 
will be of age.* 

Three parties existing without any 
overt acts of ambition, each one pro- 
testing with the formula, ‘ Not unto 
me, not unto me, but unto the nation, 
be the right,’ is it, then, possible 
that we are realizing Hesiod’s golden 
age, that self-denial is the universal 
virtue of the times? Alas! if these 
three princes are free from the 
disease of overweening ambition, it 
is not so with the fourth party in 
France, that which is the most 
united, and after all that is said, the 
most powerful—the Red Republican. 
This is a party full of energy, of 
vast, ambitious, and extravagant pre- 
tensions ; a party which was in power 
sixty years since, and have left be- 
hind them dark records of blood and 
crime ; who, nothing daunted by con- 
stant defeat, still work on in darkness 
and mystery to the end. Composed 
of men so bold, so untiring, so de- 
signing, like the other parties this 
bides its time; but, unlike the other 
parties, it is ever working in the 
dark. Its secret societies ‘defy even 
the scrutinizing agencies of the 
French police; its indefatigable in- 
dustry outstrips the energy of de- 
fence, and baffles all vigilance. It 
has leaders, but now that Ledru 
Rollin and others are exiled or im- 
ae they are wholly unknown. 

very one feels that there is a dan- 
ger menacing society, but no one 
can clutch it and dare defy it. 
Every one knows that the worst dis- 
tricts of the French metropolis are 
peopled by men who have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by con- 
vulsion, and who regard human life 
as dross; who like cannibals thirst 
for blood, and love crime for the 
sake of crime itself. Will this party 
ever succeed? We pray not, for 
its success would be the tocsin of 
death to many, the prelude of hor- 
rors, the signal for universal prole- 
tairism ; but we confess there is great 
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danger, far ter than the people 
generally believe. Because a govern- 
ment has lasted some ten months 
they begin to think that it must last 
for ever, quite forgetting that Ro- 
bespierre and the Reign of Terror 
endured for two years, during which 
the march of government was car- 
ried on with the same regularity as 
it is at present. A people when it 
has once shaken off the ties of alle- 
giance can no longer be relied on ; no 
one can then say what shall be or 
what shall not be—all is vague, 
fearful, and indefinite. It is possi- 
ble, nay, it is probable, that before 
France is restored to peace and con- 
fidence she has still a period of pro- 
bation to go through, and then at 
last, when the nation has seen the 
folly of its overwrought expecta- 
tions, when men behold the misery 
which revolution engenders, they 
may then turn to that country where 
the exile, the last of his race, is to be 
found; the possibility, nay proba- 
bility, of which result is foreseen by 
men of all persuasions, and called 
forth the following remark from 
Charles Didier, in his first conversa- 
tion with the Duc de Bordeaux :— 


‘ Monseigneur,’ lui dis-je, ‘ j’ignore, et 
Dieu seul peut savoir, quelles destinées 
vous sont reservées dans l’avenir, mais si 
vous avez une chance de régner quelque 
jour en France, ce que pour mon compte, 
je ne desire pas, ce chance la voici que 
par impossible la France, épuiseé par ses 
experiences, 2 bout de ses ressources, ne 
trouve pas dans le pouvoir électif la sta- 
bilité qu’elle poursuit, que le décou- 
ragement, les mécomptes, retonnent ja- 
mais ses pensées vers le principe héré- 
ditaire, comme base plus fixe de l’autorité, 
vous représentez ce principe et dans ce 
cas c’est la France elle-méme qui vien- 
drait vous chercher ; jusque-la je ne vois 
pour vous qu’une chose a faire : attendre 
les événemens.’ 


Such was the counsel of Clarendon 
to Charles the Second in exile, and 
the Restoration followed. 


* As an evidence of this we give an extract from a conversation which Louis 
Philippe is reported to have held a short time since with a gentleman at Claremont. 
* The truth is,’ said the ex-king, ‘ I ascended the throne with repugnance, with a kind of 
presentiment of the future, and it was only the entreaties and prayers of all those in 
whom I relied, who persuaded me that I was the only man who could save my 


country from the horrors of anarchy, that caused me to yield.’ 


We do not admit 


this as proof of his former disinterestedness, but it sounds like an explanation of his 


present inertion. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE COURT. 

HE Court has abandoned, for this 

year, its Highland home, and the 
old halls of lordly Windsor are again 
honoured by the presence of their 
Royal Mistress. But the Queen 
Dowager, we regret to say, lies, while 
we write, in a state which excludes 
all hope of her recovery. The 
loss of that most amiable lady 
will be felt as a grievous calamity 
in all circles, and especially in those 
which are either the objects or the 
dispensers of a well-ordered charity. 
Never was large income more wor- 
thily dispensed than hers: never was 
pension less grudged by the nation 
which paid it. Go from us when she 
may, she will carry with her the 
veneration and affectionate regrets 
of a whole people. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The harvest may now be said to 
be over; and the yield proves in 
many places far short of expectation. 
Everywhere the growth of straw 
has been most luxuriant; but the 
ears of wheat prove to be less 
full, as the grains are, generally 
speaking, decidedly smaller than in 
ordinary seasons. As may be ex- 
pected, the farmers are by no means 
in high spirits, nor have they an 
cause to be. Their only chance this 
year lay in the superabundance and 
general excellence of their crops; 
and now that the event has failed 
to realize these hopes, their prospects 
are gloomy enough. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen in the 
London and provincial newspapers 
so many advertisements of farms to 
let, and of stock and farming imple- 
ments to be sold. It is to no purpose, 
tuo, that the owners of the soil offer 
large abatements of rent. They are 
met by the straightforward answer, 


that rents are, in comparatively few 
instances, more exorbitant than they 
ought to be; and that could the 
tenantry see their way in other di- 
rections they would not be deterred 
from entering upon the occupation 
of the land by a consideration of two 
or three shillings per acre, more or 
less, in the shape of rent. But the 
grain and stock markets are so 
flooded with foreign commodities, 
that the English agriculturist can 
find no profitable mart for his pro- 
duce. Hence every man possessed 
of capital holds aloof, feeling that 
it is better to live upon such interest 
as his money, when funded, will 
fetch, than to embark it in a busi- 
ness which can no longer be carried 
on to advantage. 

Meanwhile we are sorry to see that 
the names of persons at one time re- 
garded as among the most respect- 
able, if not the most wealthy, in the 
cotton-spinning and weaving trades, 
are beginning to appear in the Ga- 
zette. 

There is strife, also, between the 
manufacturers and their operatives, 
the former making a move to reduce 
the men's wages, while the latter de- 
mand an increase, and enter into 
combinations for the purpose of 
pressing it on. This has occurred 
to an alarming extent in various 
places, though for obvious reasons 
the local newspapers take little or 
no notice of it; and there is too 
much reason to fear that as the sea- 
son advances the example will spread. 
As a necessary consequence upon all 
this—upon the passing of land out of 
cultivation, and the growing estrange- 
ment between employer and work- 
man — the poor-rates have begun to 
rise in the agricultural districts, and 
the union houses are filling fast. 
Fortunately the violence of the pes- 
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tilence, which not long since threat- 
ened to decimate the Tand, has sub- 
sided. The cholera returns present 
a very different figure now from that 
which they did last month : and from 
other diseases the nation is wonder- 
fully free. Still the prospects for the 
ensuing winter are not good; and 
the shadows which they cast over 
men’s minds are apparent every- 
where. 

It is difficult to account, under 
such circumstances, for the improve- 
ment in the revenue, which offi- 
cial documents set forth. To be 
sure, the amount of duties levied on 
the exports and imports of acountry 
are by no means an wnerring crite- 
rion of the social condition of the 
people. Manufacturers, having ex- 
tensive machinery on their hands, 
and, it may be, large surplus stocks, 
may sell at a loss, or without profit, 
rather than come to a dead lock. 
And if they export, they will pro- 
bably import something in exchange, 
for nations are not much given to 
disburse the precious metals when 
they have raw material, or wares of 
any sort, to barter. And so there 
may be great bustle at the outports, 
with flourishing returns from the 
functionaries employed to keep the 
accounts there, while in the interior 
there is embarrassment, lack of em- 
ployment, and a steady decrease of 
wages. We offer no opinion as to the 
accordance of this sketch with the 
state of England at the present mo- 
ment. But the fact is unhappily 
beyond dispute, that our agricul- 
turists are universally in a state of 
depression, our manufacturers by no 
means at their ease, while the broad 
sheet of the national ledger exhibits 
such an array of figures as would 
appear to be incompatible with any 
other condition than that of exten- 
sive national prosperity. 

It is clear that neither the Protec- 
tionists nor the supporters of the 
administration are unaware of these 
matters. While the latter, through 
the public press, strive to make light 
of the people’s sufferings, and to ac- 
count for matters which will not bear 
glossing over by a reference to the 
political state of the world; the for- 
mer, with Mr. Disraeli at their head, 
have begun acourse of agitation which 
bodes no good to the stability of Whig 
rule, even should the Peel party 
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throw their whole weight into the 
ministerial scale. ‘The speech of the 
member for Bucks at the agricul- 
tural gathering near Chelmsford last 
month, has not, like his Aylesbury 
oration, perplexed his friends and 
cheered his enemies. He sets himself 
clear from what he affirms to have 
been the misrepresentations of the 
reporters, and now stands forth as 
the uncompromising advocate of a 
system of duties on all articles ex- 
ported from abroad, and the esta- 
blishment, out of the proceeds, of a 
sinking fund. The Times has endea- 
voured to laugh the scheme down, 
and talks of letting posterity bear its 
share of burthens contracted for na- 
tional purposes. But Zhe Times does 
not, in this instance, carry the con- 
victions of the people of England 
along with it. Mr. Disraeli may ex- 
press himself too generally when he 
demands that duties should be levied 
on ail articles imported from abroad. 
Let him modify his terms, and insist 
upon taxing all manufactured arti- 
cles, all articles especially which we 
can ourselves produce, whether the 
great bosom of the earth be the cru- 
cible from which we draw them, or 
mills or manual skill mould them 
into shape, and his meaning will 
be more clear. And to this, no 
doubt, he will come. But his idea 
of a sinking-fund is simply the 
application to public affairs of a 
principle on which every honest man 
desires to regulate his private affairs. 
If individuals endeavour to save 
out of an income to pay a just debt, 
why should not the nation do the 
same? And why should Mr. Dis- 
raeli be derided for proposing to do 
that well which Mr. Pitt did ill, 
and for proposing which that great 
minister was greeted at the moment 
with the applause of the nation? Had 
Mr. Pitt’s sinking-fund been better 
worked, had it been the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay 
off, every year —say five millions — 
instead of entrusting the management 
of the accumulations to a staff of paid 
commissioners and their clerks; and 
had the system been persevered in, 
—fresh wars and war expenses not- 
withstanding — the national debt 
would have been at this day a much 
less serious affair than it is. And 
if the plan be again warmly taken 
up, the people will derive an imme- 
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diate benefit to the extent of the in- 
terest of the five millions annually, 
while at the end of twenty years 
there will be just one hundred mil- 
lions less of principal on which in- 
terest will require to be paid. 

Mr. Disraeli’s may be a startling, 
but it is by no means an unstatesman- 
like proposition. It undertakes to 
deal with the future as well as with 
the present. It is no make-shift, no 
device whereby this year, and per- 
haps the next, may be tided over. 
We shall see, when parliament meets, 
how the party is disposed to deal 
with it; and, long before the meet- 
ing of parliament, how far it obtains 
favour in the sight of the people. 


IRELAND. 

Some years ago, when Sir Robert 
Peel was in office, we ventured to re- 
commend, that the vain endeavour to 
govern Ireland in the spirit of the 
British constitution should be aban- 
doned ; and the stern, though salu- 
tary discipline of military law, be 
brought to bear upon that unhappy 
country, for a space of, perhaps, fif- 
teen or twenty years. We were 
furiously assailed on all hands for 

resuming to broach such an opinion. 
hen the cry about liberality was 
heard from the Ministerial as from 
the Whig press; and a batch of 
colleges wherein the sons of Irish agi- 
tators might learn, on mathematical 
principles, how to sit still, was pro- 
d and accepted as a panacea for 

all the social evils of Ireland. The 
colleges were built and opened ; and 
Ireland, after going through a re- 
bellion-crisis, has fallen into a worse 
state of chronic misrule than any 
under which she has laboured during 
the last three centuries. What have 
Lord Clarendon's vigour, and discre- 
tion, and popularity done for her, 
afterall? He has transported Smith 
O’Brien, and dismissed Lord Roden 
from the commission of the peace ; 
but he has not created in the minds 
of either Orangemen or Papists the 
slightest respect for law, or the 
smallest wish to live at peace with 
one another. It is not now a repeal 
of the Union which the masses de- 
mand. They were cured of that 
folly before Daniel O'Connell died ; 
and his son John need not expect to 
bring them again under its influence. 
But in its room has arisen the fiercest 
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and most determined dishonesty. No 
man conceives that he is morally 
bound to fulfil his engagements. 
Tenants refuse either to pay the 
rents or to give up the lands; and 
landlords, being deprived of their 
incomes, are forced to exist upon 
credit, or to starve. Moreover, this 
thing is not done inacorner. The 
Arms-act having expired, every 
farmer and peasant appears with a 
gun over his shoulder; and stock is 
driven and grass crops carried off 
with the strong hand, if not in the 
open day. It is clear, too, that a 
system of effective organisation is 
established; and that the social re- 
bels have made up their minds to 
fight it out with the police, as often 
as their proceedings may be inter- 
fered with. The following account 
of a skirmish in King’s County, 
which we extract from The Times of 
the 18th of October, needs no com- 
ment :— 


Last night, about eleven o’clock, Con- 
stable Hall, of the Killoughy joint sta- 
tion, King’s County, received private 
information that a party of men had 
passed the crossroads in the direction of 
Clonaslee. In a short time after, his 
attention was attracted by the passing of 
a number of cars on the same road, fol- 
lowed by between fifteen and twenty 
men, who appeared to be armed. This 
display induced him to send to Mount- 
bolus station for assistance ; and he was 
accordingly strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of a constable and five policemen. 
Between the hours of two and three 
o’clock this morning, the tramp of an ap- 
proaching party, accompanied by horses 
and cars, was heard ; this induced Con- 
stable Hall to range his small force, 
leaving six on one side of the barrack, 
and keeping his own four men in front 
with himself. The advancing body was 
now nearly on a line with the barrack, 
driving in front about fifteen head of 
cattle, when the constable called out to 
the leaders to halt. Upon this, the man 
that seemed to direct the movements of 
the party, who was John Keyes, of Ca- 
parogan, near Clonaslee, stepped for- 
ward and said,—‘ Constable Hall, don’t 
you know me? Why am I to be stop- 
ped? Iam but removing my crops and 
cattle, which are not under seizure.’ 
The constable, in reply, stated that the 
transaction seemed very suspicious, and 
said he was determined, at least, to take 
down the names of the persons impli- 
cated in the movement before he would 
letthem pass. Keyes again expostulated ; 
but the constable evinced a stern deter- 
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mination to carry out his purpose, when 
the former exclaimed, ‘Armed men to 
the front!’ There was an answering 
motion, which was immediately succeeded 
by a volley of firearms, causing the death 
of Sub-constable Patrick Mortimer, in- 
flicting mortal wounds on two others of 
the party, seriously injuring Constable 
Balfour, of Mountbolus, on the right hip, 
also perforating his pouch-box with 
several slugs, and depriving Constable 
Hall of three fingers of his left hand. 
Four shots were immediately returned 
by the police, and it is supposed with 
deadly effect. One of them was dis- 
charged by Sub-constable Mortimer, 
atter receiving his death wound ; two by 
Sub-constable Gleeson, though he had 
his thigh broken in two places. After 
the exchange of shots, the assailing party 
passed off with great rapidity from the 
scene of bloodshed. 

It is evident from this, that the 
war against rents has become not 
only general, but systematized. The 
leader in the Killoughy case makes 
no attempt to conceal or disguise 
himself. On the contrary, he steps 
forward, expostulates with the con- 
stable, and seeing the latter deter- 
mined to do his duty, gives the word 
to his own people,—‘ Armed men to 
the front!’ ‘The armed men ad- 
vance, fire a well-directed volley, 
put the police force to the rout, and 
enable the convoy to move on. If 
this be not civil war, and successful 
civil war too, we know not what the 
word means. 

Lord Clarendon proclaimed cer- 
tain counties when Smith O’Brien’s 
foolish attempt seemed to have ma- 
tured itself. The sooner he pro- 
claims all Ireland the better; for 
John Keyes is evidently a far 
more formidable leader than Smith 
O'Brien, and his followers seem to 
trust him. Had there been half the 
courage and coolness in front of 
Widow M‘Cormack’s house that 
John Keyes and his men displayed, 
we should have had a different tale 
to tell this day from that which ren- 
ders an Irish rebellion a word of 
reproach and derision throughout 
Europe. 

Meanwhile the Irish Government, 
which lacks the power or the will to 
put down Ribbonism in the southern 
part, has come to an open rupture 
with the Protestants of the north. 
Lord Roden’s dismissal from the 
commission of the peace will never 
be forgiven to the Whigs; and if 
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the example which Mr. Darley Hull 
has set be followed, they 
may find themselves seriously incon- 
venienced. In one word, the Whig 
Irish policy proves to be a failure, 
as all policy must be which fails to 
strike at the root of the evil. And 
this, we repeat, can be done only by 
putting Ireland under military law, 
and keeping it so till habits of obe- 
dience begin, at least, to be formed 
in the minds of the people. 

Nor is our unhappy sister-isle 
suffering from these evils alone. The 
rot in the potato crop has largely 
shewn itself; and the yield of corn 
is even more defective than in Eng- 
land. And to crown all, the effect 
of foreign competition upon the Irish 
stock-grower is ruinous. We our- 
selves saw, not long ago, capital 
beasts sold at one of the great fairs 
in the county of Limerick, for five, 
and even for three pounds fifteen 
shillings. We know that in the 
Glasgow market Irish cattle scarcely 
fetch as much as to pay the ex- 
penses of transport. Unless we be 
misinformed, there will be a uni- 
versal denunciation ere long of free- 
trade policy, both from the North 
and from the South. 


INDIA. 

The aspect of affairs in India de- 
notes a long continuance of peace. 
The Punjaub is settling into order, 
and Gholab Singh is quiet. An occa- 
sional marauding incursion of Belo- 
chees can hardly be said to interfere 
with this state of things, and even 
to these an effectual stop will soon 
be put. At this happy moment the 
Directors have sent out their final 
decision respecting the purposed rail- 
way across the Peninsula; and the 
terms which they offer are such as 
cannot, we trust, fail to bring abund- 
ant capital into the share-market. 
There is no calculating the amount 
of good which such an enterprize, 
well carried through, must produce ; 
at first, indeed, we may look for 
that hesitation in the adoption of a 
novel principle which is manifested 
on all occasions by the natives: but 
slight as is their value for time, it 
would be contrary to human nature 
if the more wealthy and enterprizing 
of them failed, by and bye, to per- 
ceive and appreciate the advantages 
which railway communication be- 
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tween distant points afford. And 
with respect to the military defences 
of the country, these will be in- 
creased tenfold by the measure. Let 
us only get lines of railway from 
the capitals to the northern frontier, 
and come Persians, come Russians, 
our empire will be safe. We trust 
that nothing will occur to stay, or 
even to postpone, this most import- 
ant enterprize. 

From the side of China there is a 
total dearth of news. The gates of 
Canton have not been opened. But 
as yet the British Government wisely 
abstains from pressing this point ; 
and the peace of the two countries 
is unbroken. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that the hostile feel- 
ings of the Chinese people towards 
our countrymen become daily more 
conspicuous. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
The Colonial Office has given way 
in the disputed question of convict 
colonization, and the settlers are for 
the present conciliated. But a bad 
precedent has been established. No- 
thing can tend so much to alienate the 
affections of a colony from the mo- 
ther-country as the remembrance of 
a wrong, real or imaginary, attempted 
by the latter, and by the former 
successfully resisted. Meanwhile, 
however, the work of amelioration 
goes on. The bishop is indefatigable 
in his attempts to Christianize the 
colony, and new churches are rising 
under his care in various quarters. 
One rumour, however, prevails re- 
specting his clergy, which we are 
slow to believe. ‘They are described 
as trying to merge the character of 
clergymen of the Church of England 
into that of Catholic (not Romish) 
priests. They affect a priestly garb, 
the cassock, as their ordinary dress, 
and hold themselves much aloof 
from friendly intercourse with their 
lay-brethren. Knowing how apt co- 
lonists are to fall into error on such 
heads, we receive these rumours with 
caution. But we think it right to 
place them on record, in the convic- 
tion that if groundless they will be 
contradicted; if resting on ever so 
slight a foundation of truth, the 
bishop will see the necessity of put- 
ting «a stop to such follies. All 
quackery is bad, but the puppyism 
of priesthood is the worst of all. 
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CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

There is a lull both in Canada 
and among the Caribbean Islands. 
In the former country we had fac- 
tions in arms against one another not 
long ago; and Montreal became the 
scene of a sanguinary conflict. The 
supporters of the Government hav- 
ing called a public meeting to pass a 
vote of confidence in Lord Elgin and 
his cabinet, found themselves out- 
numbered by the British party ; and 
a battle ensued in which some lives 
were lost, and the Ministerialists de- 
feated. Order was restored by the 
troops ; and the Opposition, satisfied 
with substituting a vote of censure 
for one of approval, have since kept 
quiet. But the general appearance 
of things is gloomy in the extreme. 

In Jamaica the results of the last 
dissolution shew themselves, in in- 
creased majorities against the Go- 
vernment. The work of retrench- 
ment goes on, and the Council is now 
expected to pass the bill which the 
Assembly sends up. Elsewhere there 
is the same sad tale of individual 
embarrassment and public confusion. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Cephalonia has been the scene of 
an émeute on a small scale, which 
was put down by the Lord High 
Commissioner with great spirit. 
Certain priests appear to have been 
the chief instigators of the move- 
ment—the atrocities attending which 
were terrible. In a small society a 
body of brigands create as much 
comparative alarm as insurrectionary 
thousands in the streets of a great 
capital ; and Cephalonia has told its 
tale of villages attacked, and people 
burned in their houses. Indeed a 
general action took place at the 
landing of a reinforcement from 
Corfu, in which ten or twelve rebels, 
with half-a-dozen soldiers, were 
killed and wounded. But all is 
over now. ‘The priests have been 
taken and hanged. Several of the 
ringleaders are shot, and Mr. Ward 
has been created a Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

In Corfu all is at peace. And 
Malta, in spite of the reclamations of 
the Liberal press, continues under 
the government of Mr. More 
O’Ferrall, the repeller of Italian 
refugees and Polish firebrands. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIA. 


It is reported at the last moment, 
although the statement at present 
requires official confirmation, that 
the Czar will not persist in demand- 
ing the extradition of his subjects 
now residing in Turkey, provided 
no menacing interference take place 
on the part of a great European 
power. This is supposed to refer to 
England; and as Lord Palmerston 
is not likely to volunteer a casus 
belli, we may hope that this cause of 
alarm to the peace of Europe has 
passed away. 


AUSTRIA. 


So many extravagant tales of Aus- 
trian cruelty are in circulation, that 
we should discredit them altogether, 
did not the Imperial gazette contain 
announcements which shock as much 
as they surprise us. We had hoped 
that the policy of the young Em- 
peror would have been one of mercy. 
Undoubtedly the chiefs of the Hun- 
garian movement staked their lives 
on the issue. But the triumph of 
the Government is so complete that 
it can afford to be merciful. ‘Too 
much blood has been shed already ; 
the sooner a decree of amnesty comes 
out the better. At the same time 
we must not forget that the position 
of Austria is a very delicate one; 
and that we do not render it less 
so by publishing through Europe 
stories which bear upon the face of 
them marks of the grossest exagge- 
ration. On the contrary, it is but 
fair towards that noble empire, the 
oldest and most faithful of Eng- 
land’s allies, that, if we cannot help 
her to heal her own wounds, we 
should at least abstain from seeking 
to tear them open. 


FRANCE. 


France is exactly in such a state 
as to render all speculation on the 
subject of her future useless. The 
people want rest, and would support 
any Government that should ensure 
to them that greatest of all bless- 
ings; but the factious have no com- 
mon principle to guide them, and 
hold together like banks of loose 
sand. Witness the proceedings in 


the Chamber of Deputies, when the 
policy of the President is rejected ; 
and opinions more extreme than 
would have found favour with Charles 
X. are advocated andcheered. How 
all this is to end, we defy the most 
sagacious to prognosticate; but the 
general opinion seems to be, either 
that the President will be voted into 
his chair for life by the army—a safe 
and obvious step towards the re- 
storation of the Napoleon dynasty, 
or that the Duc de Bordeaux will 
be recalled, M. Thiers largely con- 
tributing thereto; and that things 
will thus fall, for the third time, into 
their old channel. At all events, 
France has got enough of Republi- 
canism for awhile, and will seek to 
found a constitutional monarchy in 
some form or another. At the same 
time, her whole moral being is 
shaken ; and the extraordinary part 
played by the ex-leader of the liberal 
opposition, and the countenance af- 
forded to him by the Legitimatists, 
set ordinary calculation at defiance. 


ITALY. 


No event of importance has oc- 
curred in Italy during the last month. 
The Pope and his Cardinals seem 
determined to govern in their own 
way, or not to govern at all; and 
the latter may be expected after 
awhile to be the issue effected. In 
the meantime Savoy, Venice, the 
Milanese, and Naples, are settling 
down into their former state of dis- 
satisfied quiet. The Sardinian Go- 
vernment persists in adhering to its 
treaty with Austria, which the Sar- 
dinian parliament denounce as dis- 
graceful. Milan is sulky, but still ; 
and Venice seems, on the whole, not 
ill-pleased to have exchanged the 
active tyranny of her council of 
three for the heavy, but not restless, 
rule of the barbarian. In Naples 
alone the wishes of the majority are 
with the King; but even there a 
knot of discontented men keep the 
embers of disaffection smouldering, 
and subject the fair city to the in- 
convenience of constant arrests. The 
Pope is still the honoured guest of 
the King, though his apartments in 
the Vatican have been ordered to 
be got ready for him. 





